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I 

THE EPIC OF MOUNT EVEREST 
By Sir Francis Younghuseand 

For years men haue endured the worst hazards and hardships 
of Himalayan mountaineering by accepting the challenge of 
Mount Everest, the highest mountain in the world. 

One of the most famous, and most tragic, of the assaults 
made on Everest was the^i^s^ expedition, which cost a total 
of thirteen lives. ‘Mdllorv and irvine, who made the final 
attack on the summit, were lost to sight in the mist, and failed 
to return. No trace was found of them, and no one knows 
whether in fact they had reached the summit or not. 

The expedition started off badly with appalling weather at 
base camp. Huriicanes in May had been unexpected, and 
combined with the low atmospheric pressure reduced the 
strength of the party at the outset. Later the oxygen apparatus 
also proved defective, so that but little oxygen was available. 
All the members of the expedition, and the porters too, were 
thoroughly exhausted by the time Mallory and Irvine left 
Camp VI at 27,000 feet for their attempt on the summit. 

Odell followed them up to Camp VI, and his glimpse of 
the two persevering climbers high up on the mountain was the 
last that was seen of them. 

★ 

The great moment had now arrived. Twice the climbers had 
been rebuffed by snow and cold and wini For the third time 
they now returned to the assault. And this time the weather 
was almost perfect. They themselves were exhausted and reduced 
in numbers; but the blizzards were over; day after day the 
mountain stood ou t sh a r p and clear : and the climbers were 
eager to seize the last opportunity before the monsoon should 
break, smother the whole mountain in snow, and make climbing 
impossible. 

Being human, each climber would naturally have wished that 
he himself might be in the first of the successive pairs of climbers 
which would carry out the assault. The mountain might be 
carried at the first assault and the other pairs not have a chance. 
Or, even if the first pair failed, the monsoon or some tempest 
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might prevent more than one pair making an attempt. The odds 
were on the first pair. And Norton as the leader might very well 
have put himself in the first pair. But ... he had chivalrously 
stood down. Not his own personal fame, but the success of the 
whole expedition was the one and only thing he had in mind. 
. . . Evei7 little act that would contribute towards success was to 
be done. Every little act that might foil succc.ss was to be 
shunned. So now it was to be Mallory and Geoffrey Bruce, who 
at the moment seemed to be p alpably the strongest of the 
climbei’s, who were to make the first assault and it was hoped 
gain the great prize. 

They set off from Camp III on June ist, taking with them 
nine of the “Tigers.” The weather was again perfect and they 
were full of hope. On their way to the North Col they fixed the 
rope ladder on the ice wall below the chimney in the crevasse so 
as to make things easier for laden porters. And on arrival at 
Camp IV they found Odell and Irvine already established there 
prepared to fulfil the function of supporters, attend to the com¬ 
fort of exhausted climbers after an assault, have wamr meals 
ready, and succour returning parlies of porters. 

On June 2nd Mallory and Geoffrey Bruce with their nine 
porters set out for the real assault on the mountain. They hoped 
to establish Camp V the first day. Camp VI the second, and be 
op. the summit the third. And it was not an unreasonable hope, 
for the weather conditions remained perfect, the sky was clear 
and there were no signs yet of the monsoon. Alas! in the 
Himalayas a bright sun and a clear .sky as a rule mean wind. 
Between the heated plains and the icy peaks strong cuiTcnts of 
air are set in motion. And no sooner had Mallory’s party got 
outside the shelter of the ice blocks on the North Col than they 
were struck with the full blast of the raging air .sweeping on the 
mountain from the north-west. The party was provicled with 
windproof clothing, but it was of no more avail than are “water¬ 
proofs” against tropical rain. The wind tore through windproof 
garments, through woollen garments, through the very fle.sh, 
right into the bones. It penetrated evei7thing. And it not only 
penetrated: it exerted pressure. Laden porters could scarcely 
keep their foothold against it. .. , Through this tearing wind the 
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party had to make their way up the steep rocky Face Edge of 
Everest. 

Gamp V was to have been established on the east or sheltered 
side of the ridge at about 25,300 feet. But at about 25,000 feet 
the porters became exhausted. (It is well to remind our¬ 
selves lhat before the Everest expedition 24,600 feet was the 
liighest altitude attained by any man, even unladen.) Only four 
porters were game. The remainder had deposited their loads, 
unable to come on. Mallory had to stop, therefore, and organise 
a camp, while Geoffrey Bruce and the sturdy Lobsang went back 
twice and carried up the missing loads on their own backs. It was 
a gallant effort for Lobsang, because he had already carried his 
own load upand for Brace, because he had not, like the porters, 
been aeenstomed ah bis life to earrying loads on mountains—^or 
anywhere else. 

“Two fragile Uttlc tentlets perched on an almost precipitous 
slope,” in Norton’s words, now were dignified with the style and 
title of Camp V. Five porters, according to plan, were returned 
to the North Col supporting camp and three of the best were 
kept to carry on one more tent to form a camp 2,000 feet higher. 

The next moniing, June 3rd, Mallory and Bruce should have 
set out for the summit. But even over-night they had not been 
hopeful of the men. The wind had entered not only their bones, 
but their hearts. It had chilled all the spirit in them. And next 
morning neither Bruce nor Mallory could make anything of 
them. One was ready to go on. The other two professed them¬ 
selves sick. Geoffrey Brace, like his older cousin. General Brace, 
has a great way with these hillmen. But nothing even he could 
do could stir them. Moreover, Bruce himself was suffering the 
penalty of carrying those loads on the previous day, and his heart 
was strained. There was nothing for it but to return to the 
North Col. The first attempt, upon which the expedition had 
counted so much, had failed. 


Now as Mallory and Bruce were leaving Camp V downward, 
Norton and Somervell, timed to follow them a day behind, were 
leaving Gamp IV upward. And the parties met in between the 
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two camps. The sight of Mallory coming back was a nasty blow 
to Norton, It meant one less chance of reaching the summit. It 
might mean also that no porters at all would be able to carry a 
camp any higher than 25,000 feet, and this would mean an end 
of every chance. It was a bad look-out. However, while Mallory 
and Bruce pursued their way downward to the North Col, there 
to be welcomed and refreshed by Odell and Imne . . , Norton 
and Somervell proceeded upward. They too experienced the 
biting Everest wind. But they were able to reach Gamp V and 
there tlrey kept four of their porters in the hopes that on the 
morrow they would be willing to carry one tent to about the 
27,000 feet level. These four porters had to sleep in one of the 
tents fixed by Mallory, while die two climbers slept in the other. 
Norton and Somci-vcU found the floor of their tent had been 
well levelled by their predecessors and, after making a good meal 
of pemmican and '‘bully” beef, coffee and biscuits, they spent 
a fair night, sleeping at least half of it—and this latter is an 
important point, for it had fonnerly been supposed that sleep at 
so high an altitude would be impossible. 

The crux, however, was whether the porters would or would 
not go on the next day. . . . On the following morning the two 
climbers rose at five o’clock to tackle the problem, and the next 
few hours were one of the great turning-points in the history 
of Everest exploration. If these porters, as well as Mallory’s, 
proved to be unfit or unwilling to go on not only would the 
expedition end in failure, but any future expedition would be 
discouraged: they would almost talce it for granted that porters 
could not carry loads beyond 25,000 feet. 

If we are to understand what men are like at five o’clock in 
the morning on the face of Mount Everest we must recall what 
bees are like on a cold autumn morning. Ordinarily these busy 
little beings are full of life and activity. Now they can scarcely 
inove, they are numbed; they have neither energy nor intel¬ 
ligence; the spring of being is almost gone out of them. The 
porters were just like that, and probably Norton himself was not 
very much livelier. When he got down to the men’s tent groans 
were the only answer he got to his questions. But he then did a 
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very wise thing. He induced them to cook and eat a meal, and 
he went back and had some breakfast himself. . . , 

All having fed, Norton addressed himself to the task. The 
struggle which now ensued between him and the four porters 
was essentially a struggle of spirit. All that organisation could do 
had been done. Thought could do no more. It was simply a 
question whether spirit could be induced to drive the body any 
further. And this depended not so much upoir will power as 
upon imagination. And here again Norton showed wisdom. 
He appealed to the imagination. . . . There was no holding a 
pistol to their heads; no physical force; no threats; nor even 
bribing by money. He simply painted for the porters a picture 
of themselves covered with honour and glory and receiving 
praises from every one; and he told them how their names would 
be inscribed in letters of gold in the book which would be written 
to describe their achievement if only they would carry loads to 
27,000 feet. It was a master-stroke. The appeal was made 
straight to their manhood. “Show yourselves men and you will 
be honoured by men,” was in effect what Norton said, ... To 
their everlasting honour the porters now responded. Three, at 
least, did; the other was really too Ul. Their names my readers 
should turn into gold as they read them. They are: 

NAPBOO YISHAY 
LHAKPA CHEDI 
SEMCHUMBI 

The critical point had been turned and an advance instead of 
a retreat was made. And once they were off the men went well— 
though Semchumbi, through suffering from a blow on the knee, 
went somewhat lame and had to be shepherded by Somervell, 
who was himself feeling his throat very badly, and had constandy 
to stop and cough. The easy scree of the first day’s climb became 
looser as they climbed higher, and energy as weU as temper 
suffered, says Somervell, in the weary plod from 25,000 to 
26,800 feet, when the scree gives place to sloping slabs covered 
with small stones, which render footing precarious. And halts 
were needed to help them to keep breathing sufficiently to meet 
their bodily needs. But the weather continued fine and the wind 
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was markedly less severe than on the day before. As they passed 
the highest point which they and Mallory had reached in igaa 
—and which was, of course, by a long way the lerord height 
man had then reached—^their spirits rose. They were going to 
camp higher still. And given another clear day and good 
conditions what might they not achieve! 

So they progressed till about 1.30, when it was evident that 
the gallant Semchumbi could go no farther. A narrow cleft in 
the rocks facing north and affording the suggestion-—it was little 
more—of some shelter from the north-west wind was selected. 
Norton set the two leading porters to scrape and pile the loose 
stones forming the floor of the cleft into the usual platform for 
a tent. On it the tiny tent for the two climbers was pitched; and 
this was Gamp VI, 26,800 feet. A tent had been set at an 
altitude no less than 11,000 feet higher than the summit of 
Mont Blanc. . . . 

The diminutive “camp” having been pitched, the three porters 
were dispatched back to the North Col camp. They had played 
their part heroically and established for ever the all-important 
point that a tent can be pitched within climbablc distance of the 
summit. And now the climbers were left alone to do their part. 

But before tliey actually commenced the climb a night had to 
be spent in the camp and a second very important point had to 
be cleared up. Could men sleep at nearly 27,000 feet? By the 
next morning that question also had been answered—and 
answered favourably. Norton entered in his diary for that day, 
“Spent the best night since I left Gamp I.” . . . 

The day which would determine failure or success had come. 
Before the sun set on June qih Norton and Somervell, or one of 
them, would either stand on the summit of Mount Everest or 
have to withdraw, once more baffled. The weather conditions 
were as good as they could ever be. The day was nearly windless 
Md brilliantly fine. Alas! novi that the weather was favourable 
me men were exhausted. They were not the men they might 
have been if they could have started fresh from Camp I, and 
come leisurely up the glacier gradually acclimatising themselves 
on t e way and leaving all the gruelling spade-work to be done 
by others. Norton always did hold, before the expedition left 
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England, that more climbers were required. And more climbers 
would have been sent if the susceptibilities of the Tibetan 
Government had not to be considered. Four more climbers would 
have meant many more transport animals for one thing. And 
the Tibetan Government were already suspicious of the size of 
these annual expeditions. . . . 

Norton and Somervell started at 6.45 and struck off to the 
right in a slanting direction south-westward along the North 
Face towards the summit, which was about a mile distant as the 
crow flies and 2,200 feet above them. They might have struck 
upward and got on to the top of the Ridge and followed it along, 
but they preferred to keep under its shelter. It might have been 
too windy on the top. The drawback to this course was that at 
the start, when they most wanted the sun, they were in shade. 
They tmdged slowly up a broad rocky shoulder making for a 
patch of sunlight. And at length, panting, puffing, and some¬ 
times slipping back on the scree, and so compelled to stop to 
regain breath, they attained the sunlight and began to get warm. 

They crossed the snowy patch witli Norton gallantly chipping 
steps in front, and about an hour from camp reached the bottom 
edge of the broad yellow band of rock which is such a con¬ 
spicuous feature in distant views of the mountain. It is about a 
thousand feet in thickness and afforded the climbers a safe and 
easy route as they traversed it diagonally, for it is made up of a 
series of broad ledges, some ten feet or more wide, running 
parallel to its general direction and sufficiendy broken up to 
afford easy access from one ledge to the next. 

The going was good. The day was perfect. But by the time 
they reached the 27,500 feet level they were feeling in distress. 
Norton says he felt it bitterly cold, and he shivered so violently 
as he sat in the sun during one of their numerous halts that he 
suspected the approach of malaria. ... To see if he really had 
malaria he took his pulse, and to his suiprise found it about 
sixty-four, which was only about twenty above liis normally very 
slow pulse. 

Besides this feeling of cold Norton also at the time was begin¬ 
ning to experience trouble with his eyes. He was seeing double, 
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and in a cUfRcult step was sometimes in dovibt where to put his 
feet. 

Somervell loo was in trouble. For some weeks he had suffered 
in the throat. And now the process of breathing in the intensely 
cold dry air, which caught the back of the larynx, had a disas¬ 
trous effect on his already very bad sore throat. He had constantly 
to stop and cough. 

The altitude was also beginning to tell upon both of them. 
About 27,500 feet there was an almost sudden change, says 
Somervell. A little lower down they could walk comfortably, 
taking three or four breaths for each step, but now seven, eight, 
or ten complete respirations were necessary for each single step 
forward. Even at this slow rate of progress they had to indulge 
in a rest for a minute or two every twenty or thirty yards. .. . 

About midday, when they were at about the 28,000 feet level, 
they were getting near the limit of endurance. They were just 
below the top edge of the yellow band and nearing the big 
couloir or gully which runs vertically down the mountain and 
cuts off the base of the final pyramid from the great Nortli-east 
Ridge. Here Somervell finally succumbed to his throat trouble. 
As it was, he nearly died of it, and if he had gone farther he 
certainly would have succumbed. Telling Norton that he would 
only hinder him if he went on, he suggested that Norton should 
climb the mountain by himself; and he then settled down on a 
sunny ledge to watch him do it. 

But Norton himsdf was not far from tlie end of liis tether, and 
could only struggle on a little farther. He followed the actual top 
edge of the band, which led at a very slightly uphill angle into 
and across the big couloir. But to reach the latter he had to turn 
the end of two pronounced buttresses which ran down the face of 
the mountain. Here the going became a great deal worse. The 
slope bdow him was very steep, the foothold ledges narrowed to 
a few inches in width. And as he approached the shelter of the 
big coidoir there was a lot of powdery snow which concealed the 
precarious footholds. The whole face of the mountain was com- 
-posed of slabs like the tiles on a roof, and all sloped at much the 
same angle as tiles. He had tvdee to retrace his steps and follow 
a different band of strata. And the couloir itself was filled with 
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powdery snow into which he sank to the knees, and even to the 
waist, and which yet was not of a consistency to support him in 
the event of a slip. 

Beyond the couloir the going got steadily worse. He found 
himself stepping from tile to tile, as it were, each tile sloping 
smoothly and steadily downwards, and he began to feel that he 
was too much dependent on the mere friction of a boot-nail on 
the slabs. It was not exactly difficult going, reports Norton, but 
it was a dangerous place for a single unroped climber, as one 
slip would in all probability have sent him to the bottom of the 
mountain. 

The strain of climbing so carefully was now beginning to tell 
upon Norton, and he was getting exhausted. In addition, his eye 
trouble was becoming worse, and was a severe handicap. He had 
perhaps qoo feet more of the nasty going to surmount before he 
emerged on to the north face of the final pyramid, to safety and 
an easy route to the summit. But it was now i p.m. His rate of 
progress was too slow—he had ascended only about loo feet in 
a distance of perhaps 300 yards since he left SomerveU—and 
there was no chance of his being able to climb the remaining 
876 feet if he was to return in safety. So he turned back at an 
altitude which was subsequently fixed by the theodolite observa¬ 
tion at 28,126 feet. 

Norton as well as Somervell had to give up when within only 
about three houis’ climb of the summit. There it was, not half a 
mile away, but one after another they had to turn back. . . . 

We now come back to Mallory. Fury raged in his soul as he 
was forced to return from Camp V. Fury not against the indivi¬ 
dual porters who could not be brought to go farther, but against 
the whole set of circumstances which thus compelled him to go 
back at the very moment when the weather at last was favour¬ 
able. But Mallory was in no mind to be finally thwarted. He 
would recoil but to spring higher. He was absolutely possessed 
with the idea of climbing Mount Everest. Climbing Everest was 
no incident in his life. He had made it his whole life, . , . And to 
get him away from Everest before Everest itself had hurled him 
back you would have had to pull him up by the very roots of 
his being. 


B 
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With fresh plans kindling within him he passed on from Gamp 
IV straight through on the same day to Camp Ilf, there to 
examine the possibilities of an ascent with t)xygen. Mallory never 
was a real enthusiast for oxygen. But, if it were the only way of 
getting up Mount Everest, use it he would. Neither was Irvine an 
oxygen enthusiast, and privately he told Odell that he would 
rather get to the final pyramid without oxygen than to the top 
with it—a sentiment with which most of us will assuredly agree. 
And so probably would Mallory. But Mallory had this to con¬ 
sider—that Norton and Somei-vell would be doing the very 
utmost that the present expedition could do withoui oxygen. 
And, if they did not succeed, then one last attempt should be 
made—this time with oxygen. He therefore, as wa.s his wont, 
threw his whole soul into the arrangements for an oxygen 
attempt. And he chose for his companion Iiwinc, itot Odell, 
because Irvme had faith in the use of oxygen, which Odell had 
not. . . . 

In the light of subsequent experience we may doubt the 
wisdom of using oxygen on this attempt. The heavy apparatus 
was a colossal handicap. And it afterwards proved that acclimati¬ 
sation had much greater cli'cct than was then supposed. Odell, 
who had acclimatised slowly, afterwards climbed twice to 27,000 
feet—once with a 20-lb. oxygen apparatus on his back, though 
he did not use the oxygen after 26,000 feet, finding it did him 
little good. If Mallory had taken Odell and had made the final 
attempt without oxygen it is quite legitimate to suppose that the 
summit might have been reached. For Odell had not gone 
through the trying experience of the rescue which Norton, 
Somervell, and Mallory had;* and he was probably by now 
quite fit to reach the summit. And, exhausted as Mallory was 
from the effects of the rescue, yet with a fit and experienced 
climber beside him, with the knowledge that 28,100 feet had 
already actually been reached—^always a great aid to endeavour 

and with his spirit to spur him on, he might have kept up with 
Odell to the end. Or Odell and Irvine without using oxygen 
might have succeeded; for neither had Irvine been strained by 
the rescue exertions. 

* The rescue, on May a4th, of four porters stranded on the North Col. 

u 
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All this is conjecture, though. And at the tim^ that Mallory 
was making his preparations he did not know that Norton had 
reached 28,100 feet, or how wonderfully Odell was acclimatis¬ 
ing. All he knew was that, so far, Odell had not been acclim¬ 
atising so well as the rest. And therefore the best chance of 
reaching the summit seemed to be by using oxygen. 

On June 3rd Mallory and Geoffrey Bruce had arrived back at 
Camp III straight from Gamp V, and together they now 
examined the possibilities of collecting sufficient portera capable 
of carrying up oxygen supplies to Camp VI. The men had 
improved in health as the result of rest and fine weather; and 
by dint of strong, personal persuasion Bruce was just able 
to get together sufficient men. And while these negotiations were 
proceeding Irvine was occupied in getting the oxygen apparatus 
into sufficient working order. . . . 

Arrangements were completed on June 3rd, and on the next 
day Mallory and Irvine climbed up to the North Col again with 
the new porters. The two climbers used oxygen and covered the 
distance in the fast time of two and a half hours. They were well 
pleased with the result, but Odell was more sceptical. Irvine’s 
throat was already suffering much from the cold dry air, and 
Odell thinks that the discomfort was palpably aggravated by 
the use of oxygen. 

Here on the North Col the new climbing party and the sup¬ 
port were assembled. This Camp IV had, indeed, become a kind 
of advanced mountain base for the actual assaults on the moun¬ 
tain. Odell has given a description of it. Its peculiarity was that 
it was pitched on snow and not on rock, like the others, even the 
highest, no rock being available. Perched on an ice-ledge it had 
four tents: two for sahibs and two for porters. The ledge was 
a shelf of n6v6 with a greatest breadth of about 30 feet. And a 
high wall of ice which rose above it on the western side gave 
comforting protection from the chilly winds which constantly 
blow from that direction. . . . 

Into this camp on the same day, June 4th, that Mallory and 
Irvine arrived up from Camp III, Norton and Somervell 
returned from their great climb. They had come straight back 
from their highest point, without halting at Gamps V and VI. 
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Somervell had as nearly as possible collapsed altogether in a 
choking fit. And Norton that night became totally blind from 
snow-blindness. They were disappointed—and naturally so—as 
has already been said. But to be disappointed because you have 
reached only 28,100 feet is surely a remarkable confirmation of 
Einstein’s theory of relativity! Only recently men who had 
reached an altitude as high as this camp to which Norton and 
Somervell had now descended 5,000 feet were looked upon as 
heroes. 

However, there was the fact that they had not got to the top, 
and here was Mallory, with .steam at high pressure, ready to 
malce one last desperate effort. Norton entirely agreed with this 
decision, and was “full of admiration for the indomitable spirit 
of the man, determined, in spite of his already excessive exer¬ 
tions, not to admit defeat while any chance remained.” And 
such was Mallory’s will power and nervous energy that he 
seemed to Norton entirely adequate to the task. All Norton 
differed with him about was as to taking Irvine as his com¬ 
panion. Irvine was suffering from throat trouble and was not 
the experienced climber that Odell was. Moreover, OdeU though 
he had acclimatised slowly was beginning to show that he was a 
climber of unequalled endurance and toughness. But, as Mallory 
had completed liis plans, Norton, very rightly, made no attempt 
at that late stage to interfere with them. 

Mallory halted one day, June 5th, in camp with Norton, now 
in great pain from his snow-blindness. And on the 6th he set 
out with Irvine and four portera. Who can tell his feelings? 
Certainly he well knew the dangers, and he set out in no rash, 
foolhardy spirit. This was his third expedition to Mount Everest; 
at the end of the first he had written that the highest of moun¬ 
tains is capable of “a severity .so awful and so fatal that the wiser 
sort of men do well to think and tremble even on the threshold 
of their high endeavour”; and on both the second and tliird 
expeditions he had experienced to the full the severity of 
Everest. 

He knew the dangers before him and was prepared to meet 
them. But he was a man of vision and imagination as well as 
daring. He could see all that success meant. Everest was the 
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embodiment of the physical forces of the world. Against it he had 
to pit the spirit of man. He could see the joy in the faces of his 
comrades if he succeeded. He could imagine the thrill his success 
would cause among all fellow-mountaineers; the credit it would 
bring to England; the interest all over the world; the name it 
would bring him; the enduring satisfaction to liimself that he had 
made his life wortli whUe. AH this must have been in his mind. 
He had known the sheer exhilaration of the struggle in his minor 
climbs among the Alps. And now on mighty Everest exliUaration 
would be turned into exaltation—^not at the time, perhaps, but 
later on assuredly. Perhaps he never exactly formulated it, yet in 
his mind must have been present the idea of “all or nothing.” Of 
the two alternatives, to turn back a third time or to die, the latter 
was for Mallory probably the easier. The agony of the first 
would be more than he as a man, as a mountaineer, and as an 
artist, could endure. 

Irvine, younger and less experienced than Mallory, would not 
be so acutely aware of the rislcs. On the other hand, he would 
not so vividly visualise all that success would mean. But Odell 
has recorded that he was no less determined than Mallory upon 
going “aU out.” It had been his ambition to have “a shot at the 
summit.” And now that the chance had come he welcomed it 
“almost with boyish enthusiasm.” 

In tliis frame of mind the pair set out on tire morning of June 
6th. The sightless Norton could only pre.ss their hands and 
pathetically wish them good luck. OdeU, and Hazard (who had 
come up from Camp III as Somervell had gone down) had 
prepared them a meal of fried sardines with biscuits and plenty 
of hot tea and chocolate, and at 8.40 they started. Their personal 
loads consisted of the modified oxygen apparatus with two 
cylinders only and a few other small items, such as wraps and a 
food ration for the day, in all about 25 lb. The eight porters with 
them carried provisions, bedding, and additional oxygen 
cylinders, but no oxygen apparatus for their own use. 

The morning was brilliant. It clouded over in. the afternoon 
and a Httle snow fell in the evening; but this was not serious and 
four of Mallory’s porters returned in the evening from Camp V 
with a note saying there was no wind there and that things 
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looked hopeful. The next morning, the 7th, Mallory’s party 
moved on to Gamp VI, 'while Odell came up in support to 
Gamp V. It would have been better of course if he could have 
gone with them and so made a party of three. I'hree is the ideal 
number for a mountain party. But the tiny tents held only two 
climbers. There were not sufficient porters to cany a second 
tent. And he could only follow a day behind, acting as a kind 
of support. 

Mallory made Gamp VI all right with his four poitcis. And 
this fact is another evidence of the value of Norton and Somer¬ 
vell’s work. Through their having got porters up to this camp, 
26,800 feet, the second lot of porters with Mallory went there 
almost as a matter of course. And from there they were sent 
back with a note from Mallory to Odell saying the weather was 
perfect for the job, but that the oxygen apparatus was a nasty 
load for climbing. 

That evening as Odell from Camp V looked out of his tent 
the weather was most promising; and he thought of the hopeful 
feelings with which Mallory and Irvine would go to sleep. 
Success would seem to be at last within their gmsp. 

Of what happened after that we know little. Owing to some 
defect in the oxygen apparatus wiiich required adjustment, or 
from some other cause, their start must have been late, for when 
Odell, following in the rear, caught sight of them it was 12.50 
p.m. and they were then only at the second rock step which, 
according to Mallory’s schedule, they should have reached at 
8 a.m. at latest. And the day had not turned out so fine as the 
previous evening had promised. There was much mist about 
the mountain. It might have been finer up where Mallory and 
Irvine were, for Odell, looldng up from below, did notice that 
the upper part of the mist was luminous. But there was sufficient 
cloud about to prevent Odell from keeping in touch with the two 
climbers; and through the drifting mists he had only a single 
glimpse of them again. 

As he reached the top of a little crag, at about 26,000 feet, 
there was a sudden clearing above him. The clouds parted. The 
whole summit ridge and the final pyramid was unveiled. And 
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far away on a snow slope he noticed a tiny object moving and 
approach the rock step. A second object followed. And then the 
first climbed to the top of the step. As he stood intently watching 
this dramatic appearance the scene became enveloped in cloud 
once more. And this was the last that was ever seen of Mallory 
and Irvine. Beyond that all is mystery. 
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MUTINY AND PIRATICAL SEIZURE OF THE 
H.M.S. BOUNTY 

By Sir J. Barrow 

The famous Mutiny o n the ^'Bounty” t ook place on Api il s8}h, 

I Captain Blighj along loith et^iteen other meinBers^ 

^his crew, was overpowered by the mutineers, and cast adiift 
in an open boat, with only five day/ provisions. There were 
nearly four thousand miles of Pacific Ocean between them 
and the land of Timor, their nearest point of safety. The tale 
of how Eligh and his men survived forty-one days of terrible 
hardships and privation is one of the greatest tales of maritime 
endurance ever recorded. 

The mutiny had been caused in the first place as much by 
the tyrannical disposition of Captain Bligh himself as by the 
unhealthy conditions inevitably pertaining to a long sea 
voyage in those days. But that fact has done nothing to 
detract from the tale of Eligh’s leadership and example during 
the terrible six weeks that followed, until he brought his 
eighteen emaciated companions safely into Coupang Bay. 

■k 

At day-break on the 3rd, the forlorn and almost hopeless 
navigators saw with alarm the sun rise fiery and red~a sure 
indication of a severe gale of wind; and accordingly, at eight 
o’clock it blew a violent storm, and the sea ran so very high, 
that the sail was becalmed when between the seas, and too much 
to have set when on the top of the sea; yet it is stated that they 
could not venture to take it in, as they were in very imminent 
danger and distress, the sea curling over the stem of the boat, 
and obliging them to bale with all their might. “A situation,” 
observes the commander, “more distressing has, perhaps, seldom 
been experienced.” 

The bread, being in bags, was in the greatest danger of being 
spoiled by the wet, the consequence of which, if not prevented, 
must have been fatal, as the whole party would inevitably be 
starved to death, if they should fortunately escape the fury of the 
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waves. It was determined, therefore, that all superfluous clothes, 
with some rope and spare sails, should be thrown overboard, by 
which the boat was considerably lightened. The carpenter’s 
tool-chest was cleared, and the tools stowed in the bottom of the 
boat, and the bread secured in the chest. All the people being 
thoroughly wet and cold, a teaspoonful of rum was served out to 
each person, with a quarter of a breadfmit, which is stated to 
have been scarcely eatable, for dinner; Bligh having determined 
to preserve sacredly, and at the peril of his life, the engagement 
they entered into, and to make their small stock of provisions 
last eight weeks, let the daily proportion be ever so small. 

The sea continuing to run even higher than in the morning, 
the fatigue of baling became very great; the boat was necessarily 
kept before the sea. The men were constantly wet, the night very 
cold, and at daylight their limbs were so benumbed, that they 
could scarcely find the use of them. At this time a teaspoonful 
of rum served out to each person was found of great benefit to 
all. Five small coconuts were distributed for dinner, and every 
one was satisfied; and in the evening, a few broken pieces of 
breadfruit were served for supper, after which prayers were 
performed. 

On the night of the 4th and morning of the 5th, the gale had 
abated; the first step to be taken was to examine the state of the 
bread, a great part of wliich was found to be damaged and 
rotten—but even this was'carefully preserved for use. The boat 
was now running among some islands, but after their reception 
at Tofoa, they did not venture to land. On the 6th, they still 
continued to see islands at a distance; and this day, for the first 
time, they hooked a fish, to their great joy; “but,” says the 
commander, “we were miserably disappointed by its being lost 
in trying to get it into the boat.” In the evening, each person had 
an ounce of the damaged bread, and a quarter of a pint of water 
for supper. 

Lieutenant Bligh observes, “it will readily be supposed our 
lodgings were very miserable, and confined for want of room”; 
but he endeavoured to remedy the latter defect, by putting 
themselves at watch and watch; so that one half always sat up, 
while the other lay down on the boat’s bottom, or upon a chest, 
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but with nothing to cover them except the heavens. Their limbs, 
he says, were dreadlully cramped, for they could not stretch 
them out; and the nights were so cold, and they were so con¬ 
stantly wet, that, after a few hours’ sleep, they were scarcely able 
to move. At dawn of day on the 7th, being very wet and cold, 
he says, “I served a spoonful of rum and a morsel of bread for 
breakfast.” 

In the course of this day they passed close to some rocky isles, 
from which two large sailing-canoes came swiftly after them, but 
in the afternoon gave over the chase. They were of the same 
construction as those of the Friendly Islands, and the land seen 
for the last two days was supposed to be the Fiji Islands. But 
being constantly wet, Bligh says, “it is with the utmost difficulty 
I can open a book to write, and I feel truly sensible I can do 
no more than point out where these lands are to be found, and 
give some idea of their extent.” Heavy rain came on in the 
Afternoon, when every person in the boat did his utmost to catch 
some water, and thus succeeded in increasing their stock to thirty- 
four gallons, besides quenching their thirst for the first time they 
had been able to do so since they had been at sea : but it seems 
an attendant consequence of the heavy rain caused them to pass 
the night very miserably; for being extremely wet, and having 
no dry things to shift or cover themselves, they experienced cold 
and shiverings scarcely to be conceived. 

On the 8th, the allowance issued wars an ounce and a half of 
pork, a teaspoonful of rum, half a pint of coconut milk, and 
an ounce of bread. The rum, though so small in quantity, is 
stated to have been of the greatest service. In the afternoon they 
were employed in cleaning out the boat, which occupied them 
until simset before they got eveiything dry and in order. 
"Hitherto,” Bligh says, “I had issued the allowance by guess, but 
I now made a pair of scales with two coconut shells; and 
having accidentally some pistol-balls in the boat, twenty-five of 
which weighed one pound or sixteen ounces, I adopted one of 
these balls as the proportion of weight that each person should 
receive of bread at the times I served it. I also amused all hands 
with describing the situations of New Guinea and New Holland, 
and gave them every information in my power, that in case any 
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accident should happen to me, those who survived might have 
some idea of what they were about, and be able to find their 
way to Timor, which at present they knew nothing of more 
than the name, and some not even that. At night I served a 
quarter of a pint of water and half an ounce of bread for supper. 

On the morning of the 9th, a quarter of a pint of coconut 
milk and some of the decayed bread were served for breakfast; 
and for dinner, the kernels of four coconuts, with the 
remainder of the rotten bread, which, he says, was eatable only 
by such distressed people as themselves. A stoim of thunder and 
lightning gave them about twenty gallons of water. “Being 
miserably wet and cold, I sei-ved to the people a teaspoonful of 
rum each, to enable them to bear with their distressing situation. 
The weather continued extremely bad, and the wind increased; 
we spent a very miserable night, without sleep, except sucli as 
could be got in the midst of rain.” 

The following day, the loth, brought no relief, except that of 
Its light. The sea broke over the boat so much, that two men 
were kept constantly baling; and it was necessary to keep the 
boat before the waves for fear of its filling. The allowance now 
served regularly to each person was one twenty-fifth of a pound 
of bread and a quarter of a pint of water, at eight in the morning 
at noon, and at sunset. Today was added about half an ounce of 
pork for dinner, which, though any moderate person would have 
considered only as a mouthful, was divided into three or four. 

The morning of the nth did not improve. “At daybreak I 
served to every person a tcaspoonful of rum, our limbs being so 
much cramped that we could scarcely move them. Our situation 
was now extremely dangerous, the sea frequendy running over 
our stem, which kept us baling with all our strength. At noon the 
sun appeared, which gave us as much pleasure as is felt when it 
shows itself on a winter’s day in England. 

“In the evening of the 12th it still rained hard, and we again 
experienced a dreadful night. At length the clay came, and 
showed a miserable set of beings, full of wants, without anything 
to relieve them. Some complained of great pain in their bowels, 
and everyone of having almost lost the use of his limbs. The 
little sleep we got was in no way refreshing, as we were constantly 
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covered with the sea and rain. The weather continuing, and no 
sun affording the least prospect of getting our clothes dried, I 
recommended to everyone to strip and wring them through the 
sea-water, by which means they received a wannth that, while 
wet with rain water, they could not have.” The shipping of seas 
and constant baling continued; and though the men were shiver¬ 
ing with wet and cold, the commander was under the necessity 
of informing them, that he could no longer afford them the com¬ 
fort they had derived from the tcaspoonful of rum. 

On the 13th and 14th the stonny weather and heavy sea 
continued unabated, and on these days they saw distant land, 
and passed several islands. The sight of these islands, it may well 
be supposed, served only to increase the misery of their situation. 
They were as men very little better than staiwing with plenty 
in their view; yet, to attempt procuring any relief was considered 
to be attended with so much danger, that the prolongation 
of life, even in the midst of misery, was thought preferable, while 
there remained hopes of being able to surmount their 
hardships. 

The whole day and night of the :5th were still rainy; the 
latter was dark, not a star to be seen by which the steerage could 
be directed, and the sea was continually breaking over the boat. 
On the next day, the t6th, was issued for dinner air ounce of 
salt pork, in addition to their miserable allowance of one twenty- 
fifth part of a pound of bread. The night was again tmly 
horrible, with storms of thunder, lightning, and rain; not a star 
visible, so that the steerage was quite uncertain. 

On the morning of the 17th, at dawn of day, “I found,” 
says the commander, “every person complaining, and some of 
them solicited extra allowance, which I positively refused. Our 
situation was miserable; always wet, and suffering extreme cold 
in the night, without the least shelter from the weather. The little 
rum we had was of the greatest service: when our nights were 
particularly distressing, I generally served a teaspoonful or two 
to each person, and it was always joyful tidmgs when they heard 
of my intentions. The night was again a dark and dismal one, 
the sea constantly breaking over us, and nothing but the wind 
and waves to direct our steerage. It was my intention, if possible, 
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to make the coast of New Holland to the southward of Endea¬ 
vour Straits, being sensible that it was necessary to preserve 
such a situation as would make a southerly wind a fair one; 
that we might range along the reefs till an opening should be 
found into smooth water, and we the sooner be able to pick 
up some refreshments.” 

On the 18th the rain abated, when, at their commander’s 
recommendation, they all stripped and wrung their clothes 
through the sea water, from which, as usual, they derived much 
warmth and refreshment; but everyone complained of violent 
pains in their bones. At night the heavy rain recommenced, with 
severe lightning, which obliged them to keep baling without 
intermission. The same weather continued through the i gth and 
aoth; the rain constant—at times a deluge—the men always 
baling; the commander, too, found it necessary to issue for 
dinner only half an ounce of pork. 

At dawn of day, Lieutenant Bligh states, that some of his 
people seemed half dead; that their appearances were horrible; 
"and I could look,” says he, "no way, but I caught the eye 
of someone in distress. Extreme hunger was now too evident, but 
no one suffered from thirst, nor had we much inclination to 
drink, that desire perhaps being satisfied through the skin. The 
little sleep we got was in the midst of water, and we constantly 
awoke with severe cramps and pains in our bones. At noon the 
sun broke out and revived everyone. 

“During the whole of tlie afternoon of the 21st we were 
so covered with rain and salt water, that we could scarcely see. 
We suffered extreme cold, and everyone dreaded the approach 
of night. Sleep, though we longed for it, afforded no comfort; 
for my own part, I almost lived without it. On the Q2nd, our 
situation was extremely calamitous. We were obliged to take the 
course of the sea, running right before it, and watching with the 
utmost care, as the least error in the helm would in a moment 
have been our destruction. It continued through the day to blow 
hard, and the foam of the sea kept running over our stem and 
quarters. 

“The misery we suffered this night exceeded the preceding. 
The sea flew over us with great force, and kept us baling with 
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horror and anxiely. Al dawn of day I found everyone in a most 
distressed condition, and I began to fear that another such night 
would put an end to the lives of several, who seemed no longer 
able to support their sufferings. I served an allowance of two 
teaspoonfuls of rum; after drinking which, and having wrung 
our clothes and taken our breakfast of bread and water, we 
became a little refreshed.” 
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personal journals of 
Captain R. F. Scott 

In June, iQio, Robert Falcon Scott, alr eady a sailor arid 
exp lor'ejrof'g reat reputation, TedT iisJa mous ex^^Kor^ ^ the 
South P ole tn the ship “T erra Nova ”. 

'T^^^^^jtpr^_of_how^cott and hts__^ gallant companions man¬ 
aged to reach tlie Pole, onJy_to_find that^the Norwegians 
un3er'~d.mundsen “hddT 'been there before them, is famous to 
evefyonei^ 

'On return j ourn ey, sickness, shortagejofjood and the 
appalling seventy of the wedtKer made_ travelling veiy slow, 
a nd eventu ally brought tragedy tq_ the expe^iEord~We. bqiw 
Scott’s own^dtaryjo teU us of_the^ terrible hardship_endured 
with jucTi courage by jhimsglf and his^jmUahj companions 
urUil^phey perished in March, caught by,the3ili^iird and lying 
h elples s andTe xhaiistedJinLJhetL. tent. S cott’s di arv was founa 
destde "him ' when the bodies were fin ally “recovered, eight 
months later. 

★ 

Wednesday, February sgth, igis. —Lunch, Cold night. Mini¬ 
mum Temp. - 37.5“; - 30° with north-west wind, force 4, when 
we got up. Frightfully cold starling; luckily Bower s and Oates in 
their last new fmnesko: keeping my old ones for present. 
Expected awful march and for first hour got it. Then things 
improved and we camped after 5-^ hours marching close to 
lunch camp—22^. Next camp is our depot and it is exactly 13 
miles. It ought not to take more than i|- days; we pray for 
another fine one. The oil will just about spin out in that event, 
and we arrive 3 clear days’ food in hand. The increase of ration 
has had an cnonnously beneficial result. Mountains now looldng 
small. Wind still very light from west—cannot imderstand tliis 
wind. 

Thursday, March ist. —^Lunch. Very cold last night—^mini¬ 
mum - 41.5°. Cold start to march, too, as usual now. Got away 
at 8 and have marched within sight of depot; flag something 
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under 3 miles away. We did ii| yesterday and marched 6 this 
morning. Heavy dragging yesterday and very heavy this morn¬ 
ing. Apart from sledging considerations tlie weather is wonderful, 
Cloudless days and nights and the wind trifling. Worse luck, the 
light airs come from the north and keep us honibly cold. For 
this lunch hour the exception has come. There is a bright and 
comparatively warm sun. All our gear is out drying. 

Friday, March snd, —Lunch. Misfortunes rarely come singly. 
We marched to the [Middle Barrier] depot fairly easily yesterday 
afternoon, and since that have suffered three distinct blows which 
have placed us in a bad position. First we found a shortage of 
oil; with most rigid economy it can scarce carry us to the next 
depot on this surface [71 miles away]. Second, Titus Oates 
disclosed his feet, the toes showing very bad indeed, evidently 
bitten by the late temperatures. The third blow came in the 
night, when the wind, which wc had hailed with some joy, 
brought dark overcast weather. It fell below - 40° in the night, 
and this morning it took hours to get our foot-gear on, but 
we got away before eight. We lost cairn and tracks together and 
made as steady as we could N. by W., but have seen nothing. 
Worse was to come—the surface is shnply awful. In spite of 
strong wind and full sail we have only done 5J miles. We are in 
a very queer street since there is no doubt we cannot do the 
extra marches and feel the cold horribly. 

Saturday, March 3rd. —Lunch. We picked up the track again 
yesterday, finding ourselves to the eastward. Did close on 10 
miles and things looked a trifle better; but this morning the 
outlook is blacker than ever. Started well and with good breeze; 
for an hour made good headway; then the surface grew awful 
beyond words. The wind drew forward; every circumstance was 
against us. After 4J hours things so bad that we camped, havmg 
covered 4.^ miles. [R.46.] One cannot consider this a fault of our 
own—certainly we were pulling hard this morning—^it was more 
than three parts surface which held us back—the wind at 
strongest, powerless to move the sledge. When the light is good 
it is easy to see the reason. The surface, lately a very good hard 
one, is coated with a tliin layer of woolly crystals, formed by 
radiation no doubt. These are too firmly fixed to be removed 
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by the wind and cause impossible friction on the runners. God 
help us, we can’t keep up this pulling, that is certain. Amongst 
ourselves we are unendingly cheerful, but what each man feels 
in his heart I can only guess. Putting on foot-gear in the morning 
is getting slower and slower, therefore eveiy day more 
dangerous. 

Sunday, March 4th. —Lunch. Things looking very black 
indeed. As usual we forgot our trouble last night, got into our 
bags, slept splendidly on good hoosh, woke and had another, and 
started marching. Sun shimng brightly, tracks clear, but surface 
covered with sandy frost-rime. All the morning we had to pull 
with all our strength, and in 4^ hours we covered 3 J miles. Last 
night it was overcast and thick, surface bad; this morning sun 
shining and surface as bad as ever. One has little to hope for 
except perhaps strong dry wind—an unlikely contingency at this 
time of year. Under the immediate surface ci7sta]s is a hard 
sastrugi surface, which must have been excellent for pulling a 
week or two ago. We are about 42 miles from the next depot 
and have a week’s food, but only about 3 to 4 days’ fuel—we 
are as economical of the latter as one can possibly be, and we 
cannot afford to save food and pull as we are pulling. We are 
in a very tight place indeed, but none of us despondent yet, 
or at least we preserve every semblance of good cheer, but one’s 
heart sinks as the .sledge stops dead at some sastrugi behind which 
the surface sand lies thickly heaped. For the moment the tem¬ 
perature is on the - 20°—an improvement which makes us 
much more comfortable, but a colder snap is bound to come 
again soon. I fear that Oates at least will weather such an event 
very poorly. Providence to our aid! We can expect little from 
man now except the possibility of extra food at the next depot. It 
will be real bad if we get there and find the same shortage of oil. 
Shall we get there? Such a short distance it would have appeared 
to us on the summit! I don’t know what I should do if Wilson 
and Bowers weren’t so determinedly cheerful over things. 

Monday, March 5th. —Limch. Regret to say going from bad 
to worse. We got a slant of wjnd yesterday afternoon, and going 
on 5 hours we converted our wretched morning run of 3J miles 
into something over 9. We went to bed on a cup of cocoa and 
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pemmican solid with the chill off. [R.47.] The result is telling on 
all, but mainly on Oates, whose feet are in a wretched condition. 
One swelled up tremendously last night and he is very lame this 
morning. We started march on tea and pemmican as last night 
—^we pretend to prefer the pemmican this way. Marched for 5 
hours this morning over a slightly better surface covered with 
high mouncly sastrugi. Sledge capsized twice; we pulled on foot, 
covering about 5-^ miles. We are two pony marches and 4 miles 
about from our depot. Our fuel dreadfully low and the poor 
Soldier nearly done. It is pathetic enough because we can do 
nothing for him; more hot food might do a little, but only a little, 
I fear. We none of us expected these terribly low temperatures, 
and of the rest of us Wilson is feeling them most; mainly, I fear, 
from his self-sacrificing devotion in doctoring Oates’ feet. We 
cannot help each other, each has enough to do to take care of 
himself. We get cold on the march when the trudging is heavy, 
and the wind pierces our warm garments. The others, all of 
them, are unen^ngly cheerful when in the tent. We mean to see 
the game through with a proper spirit, but it’s tough work to be 
pulling harder than we ever puUcd in our lives for long hours, 
and to feel that the progress is so slow. One can only say “God 
help us!” and plod on our weary way, cold and very miserable, 
though outwardly cheerful. We talk of all sorts of subjects in the 
tent, not much of food now, since we decided to take the risk 
of running a full ration. We simply couldn’t go hungry at tliis 
time, 

Tuesday, March 6th. —Lunch. We did a little better with help 
of wind yesterday afternoon, finishing gf miles for the day, and 
27 mUes from depot. [R.48.] But this morning things have been 
awful. It was warm in the night and for the first time during 
the journey I overslept myseK by more than an hour; then we 
were slow with foot-gear; then, pulling with all our might (for 
our lives) we could scarcely advance at rate of a mile an hour; 
then it grew thick and three times we had to get out of harness 
to search for tracks. The result is something less than 3I miles for 
the forenoon. The sun is shining now and the wind gone. Poor 
Oates is unable to pull, sits on the sledge when we are track¬ 
searching he is wonderfully plucky, as his feet must be giving 
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him great pain. He makes no complaint, but his spirits only come 
up in spurts now, and he grows more silent in the tent. We are 
making a spirit lamp to try and replace the primus when our 
oil is exhausted. It will be a very poor substitute and we’ve not 
got much spirit. If we could have kept up our g-mile days we 
might have got within reasonable distance of the depot before 
running out, but nothing but a strong wind and good surface 
can help us now, and though we had quite a good breeze this 
morning, the sledge came as heavy as lead. If we weie all fit I 
should have hopes of getting through, but the poor Soldier has 
become a teirible hindrance, though he does his utmost and 
suffers much I fear, 

Wednesday^ March yth.—A little worse I fear. One of Oates’ 
feet very bad this morning; he is wonderfully brave. We stiff talk 
of what we wiU do together at home. 

We only made 6-^ miles yesterday. [R.49.] Tliis morning in 
4^ hours we did just over 4 miles. We are 16 from our depot. If 
we only find the correct proportion of food there and this surface 
continues, we may get to the next depot [Mt. Hooper, 72 miles 
farther] but not to One Ton Camp. We hope against hope that 
the dogs have been to Mt. Hooper; then we might puff through. 
If there is a shortage of oil again we can have little hope. One 
feels that for poor Oates the crisis is near, but none of us are 
improving, though we are wonderfully fit considering the really 
excessive work we are doing. We are only kept going by good 
food. No wind tliis moniing tiff a cliill northerly air came ahead. 
Sun bright and can ns showing up well. I should like to keep the 
track to the end. 

Thursday, March 8th. —Lunch. Worse and worse in morning; 
poor Oates’ left foot can never last out, and time over foot-gear 
something awful. Have to wait in night foot-gear for nearly an 
hour before I start changing, and then am generally first to be 
ready. Wilson’s feet giving trouble now, but this mainly because 
he gives so much help to others. We did 4^ miles this morning 
and are now 8| miles from the depot—a ridiculously small 
distance to feel in difficulties, yet on this surface we know we 
cannot equal half our old marches, and that for that effort we 
expend nearly double the energy. The great question is. What 
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shall we find at the depot? If the dogs have visited it we may 
get along a good distance, but if there is another short allowance 
of fuel, God help us indeed. Wc arc in a very bad way, I fear, 
in any case. 

Saturday, March loth .—^Things steadily downhill, Oates’ foot 
worse. He has tare pluck and must know that he can never get 
through. He asked Wilson if he had a chance this morning, and 
of course Bill had to say he didn’t know. In point of fact he has 
none. Apart from him, if he went under now, I doubt whether 
we could get through. With great care wc might have a dog’s 
chance, but no more. The weather conditions arc awful, and 
our gear gets steadily more icy and dilfieult to manage. At the 
same time of com sc Titus is the greatest handicap. He keeps 
us waiting in the morning until we have partly lost the warming 
effect of our good breakfast, when the only wise policy is to be 
up and away at once; again at lunch. Poor chap! it is too 
pathetic to watch him; one cannot but try to cheer him up. 

Yesterday we marched up the depot, Mt. Hooper. Cold 
comfort. Shortage on our allowance all round. I don’t know that 
anyone is to blame. The dogs which would have been our salva¬ 
tion have evidently failed.* Mearcs had a bad trip home I 
suppose. 

This morning it was calm when we breakfasted, but the wind 
came from the W.N.W. as we broke camp. It rapidly grew 
in strength. After travelling for half an hour T saw that none of 
us could go on facing such conditions. We were forced to camp 
and are spending the rest of the day in a comfortless blizzard 
camp, wind quite foul. [R.52.] 

Sunday, March 11th .—^Titus Oates is very near the end, one 

j wailing at One Ton Oanip 

under Gherry-Garrard and Demetri. The supporting party had come out as 
arranged on the chance of hurrying the Pole travellers back over the last 
stages of their journey in time to catch the ship. Scott had dated his 
probabte return to Hut Point anywhere between mid-March and early 
April, Galculating from the speed of the other return paities, Dr. Atkinson 
looked iox him to reach One Ton Gamp between March 3rd and loth. Plere 
Gherry-Garrard met four days of blizzard; then there remained little more 
than enough dog food to bring the_ teams home. He could cither push south 
one more march and back, at imminent risk of missing Scott on the way, or 
stay two days at the Camp where Scott was bound to come, if he came at 
the - *^he camp as long as possible was undoubtedly 
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feels. What wc or he will do, God only knows. We discussed the 
matter after breakfast; he is a brave fine fellow and understands 
the situation, but he practically asked for advice. Nothing could 
be said but to urge liim to march as long as he could. One 
satisfactory result to the discussion; I practically ordered Wilson 
to hand over the means of ending our troubles to us, so that any 
one of us may know how to do so. Wilson had no choice between 
doing so and our ransacldng the medicine case. We have 30 
opium tabloids apiece and he is left with a tube of morphine. 
So far the tragical side of our story. [R.53.] 

The sky completely overcast when wc started this morning. 
We could see nothing, lost the tracks, and doubtless have been 
swaying a good deal since—3.1 miles for the forenoon—terribly 
heavy dragging—expected it. Know that 6 miles is about the 
limit of our endurance now, if we get no help from wind or 
surfaces. We have 7 days’ food and should be about 55 miles 
from One Ton Gamp tonight, 6x7 = 42, leaving us 13 miles 
short of our distance, even if llungs get no wome. Meanwhile the 
season rapidly advances. 

Monday, March istL —^We did 6.9 miles yesterday, under 
our necessary average. Things are left much the same, Oates not 
pulling much, and now wiQi hands as well as feet pretty well 
useless. We did 4 miles this morning in 4 hours 20 min.—we 
may hope for 3 this afternoon, 7 x 6 = 42. We shall be 47 miles 
from the depot. I doubt if we can possibly do it. The surface 
remains awful, the cold intense, and our physical condition run¬ 
ning down. God help us! Not a breath of favourable wind for 
more than a week, and apparently liable to head winds at any 
moment. 

Wednesday, March 14th .—^No doubt about the going down¬ 
hill, but everything going wrong for us. Yesterday wc woke to a 
strong northerly wind with temp, -37°. Couldn’t face it, so 
remained in camp [R.54] till 2, then did 5^ miles. Wanted to 
march later, but party feeling the cold badly as the breeze (N.) 
never took off entirely, and as the sun sank the temp. fell. Long 
time getting supper in dark. [R.55.] 

This morning started with southerly breeze, set sail and passed 
another cairn at good speed; half-way, however, the wind shifted 
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to W. by S. or W.S.W., blew thi'ough our wind clothes and into 
our mits. Poor Wilson horribly cold, could [not] get off ski for 
some time. Eowers and I practically made camp, and when we 
got into the tent at last we were all deadly cold. Then temp, 
now midday down - 43° and the wind strong. Wc must go on, 
but now the making of every camp must be more difficult and 
dangerous. It must be near the end, but a pretty merciful end. 
Poor Oates got it again in the foot. I shudder to think what it 
will be like tomorrow. It is only with greatest pains rest of us 
keep off frostbites. No idea there could be temperatures like this 
at this time of year with such winds. Truly awful outside the 
tent. Must fight it out to the last biscuit, but can’t reduce rations. 

Friday, March i6th or Saturday lyth .—Lost track of dates, 
but think the last correct. Tragedy all along the line. At lunch, 
the day before yesterday, poor Titus Oates said he couldn’t go 
onj he proposed we should leave him in his sleeping-bag. That 
we could not do, and wc induced him to come on, on the after¬ 
noon march. In spite of its awful nature for him he struggled on 
and we made a few miles. At night he was worse and we knew the 
end had come. 

Should this be found I want these facts recorded. Oates’ last 
thoughts were of his Mother, but immediately before he took 
pride in thinlung that his regiment would be pleased with the 
bold way in which he met his death. We can testify to his 
bravery. He has borne intense suffering for weelcs without com¬ 
plaint, and to the very last was able and willing to discuss 
outside subjects. He did not—^would not—give up hope till the 
very end. He was a brave soul. This was the end. He slept 
through the night before last, hoping not to wake; but he woke 
in the morning—yesterday. It was blowing a blizzard, He said, 
“I am just going outside and may be some time.” He went out 
into the blizzard and we have not seen him since. 

I take this opportunity of saying that we have stuck to our 
sick companions to the last. In case of Edgar Evans, when 
absolutely out of food and he lay insensible, the safety of the 
remainder seemed to demand his abandonment, but Providence 
mercifully removed him at this critical moment. He died a 
natural death, and we did not leave him till two hours after his 
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death. We knew that poor Oates was walking to his death, but 
though we tried to dissuade him, we knew it was the act of a 
brave man and an English gentleman. We all hope to meet the 
end with a similar spirit, and assuredly the end is not far. 

I can only write at lunch and then only occasionally. The 
cold is intense, - 40° at midday. My companions are unendingly 
cheerful, but we are aU on the verge of serious frostbites, and 
though we constantly talk of fetching through I don’t think any 
one of us believes it in his heart. 

We are cold on the march now, and at aU times except meals. 
Yesterday we had to lay up for a blizzard and today we move 
dreadfully slowly. We are at No 14 pony camp, only two pony 
marches from One Ton Depot. We leave here our theodolite, a 
camera, and Oates’ sleeping-bags. Diaiies, etc., and geological 
specimens carried at Wilson’s special request, will be found with 
us or on our sledge. 

Sunday, March 18th. —^Today, lunch, we are 21 miles from 
the depot. III fortune presses, but better may come. We have had 
more wind and drift from ahead yesterday; had to stop march¬ 
ing; wind N.W., force 4, temp. -35°. No human being could 
face it, and we are worn out nearly. 

My right foot has gone, nearly all the toes—^two days ago 
I was proud possessor of best feet. These are the steps of my 
downfall. Like an ass I mixed a small spoonful of curry powder 
with my melted pemmican—^it gave me violent indigestion, I 
lay awake and in pain all night; woke and felt done on the 
march; foot went and I didn’t know it. A very small measure of 
neglect and have a foot which is not pleasant to contemplate. 
Bowers talies first place in condition, but there is not much to 
choose after all. The others are stiE confident of getting through 
—or pretend to be—I don’t know! We have the last half fill 
of oil in our primus and a very small quantity of spirit—this 
alone between us and thirst. The wind is fair for the moment, 
and that is perhaps a fact to help. The mEeage would have 
seemed ridiculously small on our outward journey. 

Monday, March igth. —^Lunch. We camped with difficulty 
last night, and were dreadfully cold tUl after our supper of cold 
pemmican and biscuit and a half a pannikin of cocoa cooked 
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over the spirit. Then, contrary to expectation, we got warm and 
all slept well. Today we started in the usual dragging manner. 
Sledge dreadfully heavy. We are 15^ miles from the depot and 
ought to get there in three days. What progress! Wc have two 
days’ food but barely a day’s fuel. All our feet arc getting bad— 
Wilson’s best, my right foot woist, left all right. There is no 
chance to nurse one’s feet till we can get hot food into us. 
Amputation is the least I can hope for now, but will the trouljle 
spread? That is the serious question. The weather doesn’t give 
us a chance—the wind from N. to N.W. and - 40° temp, today. 

Wednesday, March sist ,—Got within ii miles of depot Mon¬ 
day night;* had to lay up all yesterday in severe bli'/zard. I'oday, 
forlorn hope, Wilson and Bowers going to depot for fuel. 

Thursday, March 22nd and 23rd .—Blizzard bad as ever— 
Wilson and Bowers unable to .start—tomorrow last chance—no 
fuel and only one or two of food left—^must be near the end. 
Have decided it shall be natural—^we shall march for the depot 
with or without our effects and die in our trades. 

Thursday, March 2Qth .—Since the 21st we have had a con¬ 
tinuous gale from W.S.W. and S.W. We had fuel to make two 
cups of tea apiece and bare food for two days on the 20th. Every 
day we have been ready to start for our depot 11 miles away, 
but outside the door of the tent it remains a scene of whirling 
drift. I do not think we can hope for any better things now. We 
shall stick it out to the end, but we are getting weaker, of course, 
and the end cannot be far. 

It seems a pity, but I do not think I can write more. 

R. Scott. 

Last entry. 

For God’s sake look after our people. 

* The 60th camp from the Pole. 
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THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC 
By John L. Motley 

Throughout the sixteerith and seventeenth centuries there 
were a series of desperate conflicts on the pari of small 
European states to break away from the absolute monarchy 
of a great power and achieve their independence. 

The fi.rsl of these was the rebellion of the Netherlands 
against Philip of Spain, who was determined to impose not 
only heavy taxation but also Catholicism itself upon the hap¬ 
less inhabitants. The people bitterly resented both impositions, 
and with great endurance foisght for years to get the foreign 
troops out of their land. The time had come when, whatever 
the might that opposed them, they would endure anything in 
order to rid themselves of the yoke of their oppressor. 

I quote Motley’s account of the "Spanish Fury”, the terrible 
onslaught of the Spaniards upon Antwerp, as an example of 
the price these people of the lowlands had to pay for their 
freedom. 

★ 

At ten o’clock, a moving wood was descried, approaching the 
citadel from the soutli-west. The whole body of the mutineers 
from Alost, wearing green branches in their helmets, had arrived 
under command of their Elctto, Navarrete. Nearly three 
thousand in number, they iTished into the castle, having accom¬ 
plished their march of twenty-four miles since three o’clock in 
the morning. They were received with open arms. Sancho 
d’Avila ordered food and refreshments to be laid before them, 
but they refused everything but a draught of wine. They would 
dine in Paradise, they said, or sup in Antwerp. Finding his 
allies in such spirit, Don Sancho would not baulk their humour. 
Since early monhng, his own veterans had been eagerly awaiting 
his signal, “straining upon the start.” The troops of Romero, 
Vargas, Valdez, were no less impatient. At about an hour before 
noon, nearly every living man in the citadel was mustered for 
the attack, hardly men enough being left behind to guard the 
gates. Five thousand veteran foot soldiers, besides six hundred 
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cavalry, armed to the teeth, sallied from the portals of Alva’s 
citadel. In the counterscarp they fell upon their knees, to invoke, 
according to custom, the blessing of God upon the devil’s work, 
which they were about to commit. The Eletto bore a standard, 
one side of which was emblazoned with the crucified Saviour, 
and the other with the Virgin Mary. The image of Him who 
said, “Love your enemies,” and the gentle face of the Madonna, 
were to smile from heaven upon deeds which might cause a 
shudder in the depths of hell. Their brief orisons conceded, they 
swept forward to the city. Three thousand Spaniards, under 
their Eletto, were to enter by the street of Saint Michael; the 
Germans, and the remainder of the Spanish foot, commanded by 
Romero, through that of Saint George. Ghampagny saw them 
coming, and spoke a last word of encouragement to the Wal¬ 
loons. The next moment the compact mass struck the barrier, 
as the thunderbolt descends from the cloud. There was scarcely 
a struggle. The Walloons, not waiting to look their enemy in the 
face, abandoned the posts which they had themselves claimed. 
The Spaniards crashed through the bulwark, as though it had 
been a wall of glass. The Eletto was the first to mount the 
rampart; the next instant he was shot dead, while his followers, 
undismayed, sprang over his body, and poured into the streets. 
The fatal gaps, due to timidity and carelessness, let in the 
destructive tide. Ghampagny, seeing that the enemies had all 
crossed the barrier, leaped over a garden wall, passed through a 
house into a narrow lane, and thence to the nearest station of the 
German troops. Elastily collecting a small force, he led them in 
person to the rescue. The Germans fought well, died well, but 
they could not reanimate the courage of the Walloons, and all 
were now in full retreat, pursued by the ferocious Spaniards. 
In vain Ghampagny stormed among them; in vain he strove 
to rally their broken ranks. With his own hand he seized a 
banner from a retreating ensign, and called upon the nearest 
soldiers to make a stand against the foe. It was to bid the flying 
clouds pause before the tempest. Torn, broken, aimless, the 
scattered troops whirled through the streets before the pursuing 
wrath. Ghampagny, not yet despairing, galloped hither and 
thither, calling upon the burghers everywhere to rise in defence 
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of their homes, nor did he call in vain. They came forth from 
every place of rendezvous, from every alley, from every house. 
They fought as men fight to defend their hearths and altars; 
but what could individual devotion avail against the compact, 
disciplined, resistless mass of their foes? The order of defence 
was broken, there was no system, no concert, no rallying point, 
no authority. So soon as it was known that the Spaniards had 
crossed the rampart, that its six thousand defenders were in full 
retreat, it was inevitable that panic should seize the city. 

Their entrance once effected, the Spanish force had separated, 
according to previous arrangement, into two divisions, half 
charging up the long street of Sainf Michael, the other forcing 
its way through the street of Saint Joris. “Santiago, Santiago! 
Espaha, Espana! k sangre, k came, k fuego, k sacco!” Saint 
James, Spain, blood, flesh, fire, sack!”'—^such were the hideous 
cries which rang through every quarter of the city, as the savage 
horde advanced, Vaia Ende, with his Gemian troops, had been 
stationed by the Marquis of Havr6 to defend the Saint Joris 
gate, but no sooner did the Spaniards under Vargas present 
themselves, than he deserted to them instantly with liis whole 
force. United with the Spanish cavalry, these traitorous 
defenders of Antwerp dashed in pui'suit of those who had only 
been faint-hearted. Thus the burghers saw themselves attacked 
by many of their friends, deserted by more. Whom were they 
to trust? Nevertheless, Oberstein’s Germans were brave and 
faithful, resisting to the last, and dying every man in his harness. 
The tide of battle flowed hither and thither, through every street 
and narrow lane. It poured along the magnificent Place de 
Meer, where there was an obstinate contest. In front of the 
famous Exchange, where, in peaceful hours, five thousand 
merchants met daily, to arrange the commercial affairs of 
Christendom, there was a delemuncd rally, a savage slaughter. 
The citizens and faithful Germans, in this broader space, made 
a stand against their pursuers. The tessellated marble pavement, 
the graceful, cloister-like arcades ran red with blood. The iU- 
armed burghers faced their enemies clad in complete panoply, 
but they could only die for their homes. The massacre at this 
point was enormous, the resistance at last overcome. 
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Meantime the Spanish cavalry had cleft its way through the 
city. On the side farthest removed from the castle, along the 
Horse-market, opposite the New-town, the states dragoons and 
the light horse of Beveren had been posted, and the flying masses 
of pursuers and pursued swept at last through this outer circle. 
Champagny was already there. He essayed, as his last hope, to 
rally the cavalry for a final stand, but the effort was fruitless. 
Already seized by the panic, they had attempted to rush from 
the city through the gate of Eeker. It was locked; they then 
turned and fled towards the Red-gate, where they were met face 
to face by Don Pedro Tassis, who charged upon them with his 
dragoons. Retreat seemed hopeless. A horseman in complete 
armour, with lance in rest, was seen to leap from the parapet 
of the outer wall into the moat below, whence, still on horseback, 
he escaped with life. Few were so fortunate. The confused mob 
of fugitives and conquerors, Spaniards, Walloon.s, Gennans, and 
burghers, struggling, shouting, striking, cursing, dying, swayed 
hither and thither like a stormy sea. Along the spacious Plorse- 
market, the fugitives fled onwards towards the quays. Many 
fell beneath the swords of the Spaniards, numbers were trodden 
to death by the hoofs of horses, still greater multitudes were 
hunted mto the Scheld. Champagny, who had thought it pos¬ 
sible, even at the last moment, to make a stand in the New-town, 
and to fortify the palace of the Hansa, saw himself deserted. 
With great daring and presence of mind, he affected his escape 
to the fleet of the Prince of Orange in the river. The Marquis 
of Havre, of whom no deeds of valour on that eventful day have 
been, recorded, was equally successful. The unlucky Oberstein, 
attempting to leap into a boat, missed his footing, and oppressed 
by the weight of his armour, was drowned. 

Meantime, while the short November day was fast declining, 
the combat still raged in the interior of the city. Various currents 
of conflicts, forcing their separate way through many streets, had 
at last mingled in the Grande Place. Around this irregular, not 
very spacious square, stood the gorgeous Plotel de ViUe, and the 
t^, many-storeyed, fantastically gabled, richly decorated palaces 
of the guflds. Here a long struggle took place. It was terminated 
for a time by the cavalry of Vargas, who, arriving through the 
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streets of Saint Joris, accompanied by the traitor Van Ende, 
charged decisively into the melde. The masses were broken, but 
multitudes of armed men found refuge in the buildings, and 
every house became a fortress. From every window and balcony 
a hot fire was poured into the square, as, pent in a comer, the 
burghers stood at last at bay. It was difficult to carry the houses 
by storm, but they were soon set on fire. A large number of 
sutlers and other varlets had accompanied the Spaniards from 
the citadel, bringing torches and kindling materials for the 
express purpose of firing the town. With great dexterity, these 
means were now applied, and in a brief interval, the City-hall 
and other edifices on the square were in flames. The conflagra¬ 
tion spread with rapidity, house after house, street after street, 
taking fire. Nearly a thousand buildings, in the most splendid 
and wealthy quarter of the city, were soon in a blaze, and 
multitudes of human beings were burned with them. In the Gity*- 
hall many were consumed, while others leaped from the windows 
to renew the combat below. The many tortuous streets which led 
clown a slight descent from the rear of the Town-house to the 
quays were all one vast conflagration. On the other side, the 
magnificent cathedral, separated from the Grande Place by a 
single row of buildings, was lighted up but not attacked by 
the flames. The tall spire cast its gigantic shadow across the last 
desperate conflict. In the street called the Canal au Sucrej 
immediately behind the Town-house there was a fierce struggle, 
a horrible massacre. A crowd of burghers, grave magistrates, 
and such of the German soldiers as remained alive, still con¬ 
fronted the ferocious Spaniards. There, amid the flaming desola¬ 
tion, Goswyn Verreyck, the heroic margrave of the city, fought 
with the enei’gy of haired and despair. The burgomaster, Van 
der Meere, lay dead at his feet; senators, soldiers, citizens, fell 
fast around him, and he sank at last upon a heap of slain. With 
him effectual resistance ended. The remaining combatants were 
butchered, or were slowly forced downward to perish in the 
Scheld. Women, children, old men, were killed in countless 
numbers, and still, through all this havoc, directly over the heads 
of the struggling throng, suspended in mid-air above the din and 
smoke of the conflict, there sounded, every half-quarter, or every 
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half-hour, as if in gentle mockery, from the belfry of the 
cathedral, the tender and melodious chimes. 

Never was there a more monstrous massacre, even in the 
blood-stained history of the Netherlands. It was estimated that, 
in course of this and the two following days, not less than 
eight thousand human beings were murdered. The Spaniards 
seemed to cast off even the vizard of humanity. Hell seemed 
emptied of its fiends. Night fell upon the scene before the soldiers 
were masters of the city; but worse horrors began after the 
contest was ended. This army of brigands had come thither with 
a definite, practical purpose, for it was not blood-thirst, nor lust, 
nor revenge, which had impelled them, but it was avarice, 
greediness lor gold. For gold they had waded through all this 
blood and fire. Never had men more simplicity of purpose, more 
dii'ectness in its execution. They had conquered their India at 
last; its gold mines lay all before them, and every sword should 
open a shaft. Riot and rape might be deferred; even murder, 
though congenial to their taste, was only subsidiary to their 
business. They had come to take possession of the city’s wealth, 
and they set themselves faithfully to accomplish their task. For 
gold, infants were dashed out of existence in their mothers’ anus; 
for gold, parents were tortured in their children’s presence; for 
gold, brides were scourged to death before their husbands’ eyes. 
Wherever treasure was suspected, every expedient which 
ingenuity, sharpened by greediness, could suggest, was employed 
to extort it from its possessors. The fire, spreading more exten¬ 
sively and more rapidly than had been de.sircd through the 
wealthiest quarter of the city, had unfortunately devoured a vast 
amount of property. Six millions, at least, had thus been swal¬ 
lowed; a destruction by which no one had profited. There was, 
however, much left. The strong boxes of the merchants, the gold, 
silver, and precious jewellery, the velvets, satins, brocades, laces, 
and similar well-concentrated and portable plunder, were rapidly 
appropriated. So far the course was plain and easy, but in private 
houses it was more difficult. The cash, plate, and other valuables 
of individuals were not so easily discovered. Torture was, there¬ 
fore, at once employed to discover the hidden treasures. After all 
had been given, if the sum seemed too little the proprietors were 
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brutally punished for their poverty or their supposed dissimula¬ 
tion. A gentlewoman, named Fabry, with her aged mother and 
other females of the family, had taken refuge in the cellar of her 
mansion. As the day was drawing to a close, a band of plun¬ 
derers entered, who, after ransacking the house, descended to the 
cellarage. Finding the door barred, they forced it open with 
gunpowder. The mother, who was nearest the entrance, fell dead 
on the threshold. Stepping across the mangled body, the brigands 
sprung upon her daughter, loudly demanding the property 
which they believed to be concealed. They likewise insisted on 
being informed where the master of the house had taken refuge. 
Protestations of ignorance as to hidden treasure, or the where¬ 
abouts of her husband, who, for aught she knew, was lying dead 
in the streets, were of no avail. To make her more communica¬ 
tive, they hanged her on a beam in the cellar, and after a few 
moments cut her down before life was extinct. Still receiving no 
satisfactory reply, where a satisfactory reply was impossible, they 
hanged her again. Again, after another brief interval, they gave 
her a second release, and a fresh interrogatory. This barbarity 
they repeated several times, till they were satisfied, that there 
was nothing to be gained by it, while, on the other hand, they 
were losing much valuable time. Hoping to be more successful 
elsewhere, they left her hanging for the last time, and trooped 
off to fresher fields. Strange to relate, the person thus horribly 
tortured, survived. A servant in her family, married to a Spanish 
soldier, providentially entered the house, in time to rescue her 
perishing mistress. She was restored to existence, but never to 
reason. Her brain was hopelessly crazed, and she passed the 
remainder of life, wandering about her house, or feebly digging 
in her garden for the buried treasure which she had been thus 
fiercely solicited to reveal. 

A wedding feast was rudely interrupted. Two young persons, 
neighbours of opulent families, had been long betrothed, and the 
marriage day had been fixed for Simday, the fatal 4th of 
November. The guests were assembled, the ceremony concluded, 
die nuptial banquet in progress, when the horrible outcries in 
the streets proclaimed that the Spaniards had broken loose. Hour 
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after hour of trembling expectation succeeded. At last, a thunder¬ 
ing at the gale proclaimed the arrival of a baud of brigands. 
Preceded by their captain, a large number of soldiers forced their 
way into the house, ransacking every chamber, no opposition 
being offered by the family and fricnd.s, too few and powerless 
to cope with this band of well-armed ruffians. Plate chests, 
wardrobe,s, desks, caiskels of jewellery, were freely offered, eagerly 
accepted, but not found .sufficient; and to make the luckless 
wretches furnish more than they po.ssessed, the usual brutalities 
were employed. The soldiers began by striking the bridegroom 
dead. The bride fell shrieking into her mother’s arms, ^vhcnce 
she was tom by the murderers, who immediately put the mother 
to death, and an indiscriminate ma.ssacrc then followed the 
fruitless attempts to obtain by threats and torture tixasure which 
did not exist. The bride who was of remarkable beauty, was 
carried off to the citadel. Maddened by this last outrage, the 
father, who was the only man of the party left alive, rushed 
upon the Spaniards. Wresting a sword from one of the crew, 
the old man dealt with it so fiercely that he stretched more than 
one enemy dead at his feet, but it is needless to add that he was 
soon dispatched. Meantime, while the party were concluding the 
plunder of the mansion, the bride was left in a lonely apartment 
of the fortress. Without wasting time in fruitle.ss lamentation, she 
reiBolved to quit the life which a few hours had made so desolate. 
She had almost succeeded in hanging herself with a massive gold 
chain which she wore, when her captor entered the apartment. 
Inflamed, not with lust, but with avarice, excited not by her 
charms but by her jewellery, he rescued her from her perilous 
position. He then took possession of her chain and the other 
trinlrets with which her wedding dress was adorned, and caused 
her to be entirely stripped of her clothing. She was then scourged 
with rods till her beautiful body was all bathed in blood, and at 
last alone, naked, nearly mad, was sent back into the city. PIcre 
the forlorn creature wandered up and down through the blazing 
streets, among the heaps of dead and dying, till she was at last 
put out of her misery by a gang of soldiers. 

Such are a few isolated instances, accidentally preserved in 
their details, of the general horrors inflicted on this occasion. 
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Olhere innumerable have sunk into oblivion. On the morning 
oi November 5th, Antwerp presented a ghastly sight. The 
magnificent marble Town-house, celebrated as a “world’s 
wonder,” even in that age and country, in which so much 
splendour was lavished on municipal palaces, stood a blackened 
ruin—all but the walls destroyed, while its archives, accounts, 
and other valuable contents had perished. The more splendid 
portion of the city had been consumed; at least five hundred 
palaces, mostly of marble or hammered stone, being a smoulder¬ 
ing mass of destruction. The dead bodies of those fallen in the 
massacre were on every side, in greatest profusion around the 
Place de Meer, among the Gothic pillars of the Exchange, and 
in the streets near the Town-house. The German soldiers lay in 
their armour, some with their heads burned from their bodies, 
some with legs and arms consumed by the flames through which 
they had fought. The Margrave Goswyn Verreyck, the burgo¬ 
master Van der Meere, the magistrates Lancelot Van Urselen, 
Nicholas Van Boekholt, and other leading citizens, lay among 
piles of less distinguished slain. They remained imburied until 
the overseers of the poor, on whom the living had then more 
importunate claims than the dead, were compelled by Roda to 
bury them out of the pauper fund. The murderers were too 
thrifty to be at funeral charges for their victims. The ceremony 
was not hastily performed, for the number of corpses had not 
been completed. Two days longer the havoc lasted in the city. Of 
all the crimes which men can commit, whether from deliberate 
calculation, or in the frenzy of passion, hardly one was omitted, 
for riot, gaming, rape, which had been postponed to the more 
stringent claims of robbery and murder, was now rapidly added 
to the sum of atrocities. Plistory has recorded the account indel¬ 
ibly on her brazen tablets; it can be adjusted only at the 
judgment-seat above. 

Of all the deeds of darkness yet compassed in the Netherlands, 
this was the worst. It was called the Spanish Fury, by which 
dread name it has been known for ages. The city, which had 
been a world of wealth and splendour, was changed to a charnel- 
house, and from that hour its commercial prosperity was blasted. 
Other causes had silently girdled the yet green and flourishing 
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tree, but the Spanish Fury was the fire which consumed it to 
ashes. Three thousand dead bodies were discovered in the streets, 
as many more were estimated to have perished in the Scheld, 
and nearly an equal number were burned or destroyed in other 
ways. Eight thousand persons undoubtedly were put to death. 
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MONGOLIA, THE TANGUT COUNTRY 
By Nicolai Prejevalesky 

The ill-famed Gobi Desert is the eastern section of the desert 
of Central Asia, lying mainly in Mongolia. The climate is one 
of great extremes, and practically rainless, so that there are 
no rivers and only a few water holes, which serve the nomad 
tribes who make their existence there. 

Vast expanses of sand-dunes, uninterrupted by any form of 
life, as silent as the grave—such is the setting for this story I 
have chosen of desert endurance. 

★ 

The second week in June wc left the high lands of Kan-su and 
crossed the threshold of the desert of Ala-shan. The sand-drifts 
now lay before us like a boundless sea, and it was not without 
sundry misgivings that we entered this forbidding realm, 

Without sufficient means to enable us to hire a guide, we went 
alone, risking all dangers and difficulties, the more imminent 
because the year before, while travelling with the Tangutan 
caravan, I could only note down by stealth, and often at hap¬ 
hazard, the landmarks and direction of the route. This itinerary 
was of course inaccurate, but now it seived as our only guide. 

We were fifteen days marching from Tajing to Din-yuan-ing, 
and safely accomplished this difficult journey, only once nearly 
losing ourselves in the desert. This happened on June aist 
between Lake Serik-dolon and the well of Shangin-dalai. Having 
left Serik-dolon early in the morning, we marched through miles 
of loose sands, and at last came to an expanse of clay where the 
track divided. We had not noticed this spot on the outward 
journey, and had therefore to guess which of the two roads 
would lead to our destination. What made it worse was that the 
angle of bifurcation being acute, we could not decide, even with 
the aid of a compass, which we ought to take. The track to the 
right being more beaten, we determined to follow it, but after all 
we were mistaken, for having gone a few miles a number of 
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Other tracks crossed ours. This fairly puzzled us; however, we stiU 
pressed foiward, till at length a well-beaten road joined the one 
we had first chosen. This we duret not follow, for it went we 
knew not whither, nor could we return to the place where the 
roads first branched off. Choosing the lesser of two evils, we 
resolved to persevere in our finst route, hoping soon to see the 
group of hills at whose foot lies the well of Shangin-dalai. But 
it was midday, and the intense heat obliged us to halt for two or 
threp hours. On resuming our march, with the aid of the com- 
pa.ss we steered in the same direction as before, till at length we 
discerned a small group of hills to our right. These we supposed 
to be the landmark of the Shangin-dalai, but they were still a 
long way off, and the dust which pervaded the atmosphere the 
whole day prevented our seeing their outline distinctly even with 
a glass. 

Evening fell and we halted for the night, fully confident that 
these hills were indeed those we were in search of. But on pro¬ 
jecting our line of march on the map, I became aware how far 
we had diverged to the right of our proper course, and doubts 
arose as to whether we were really on the right road or not. In 
the meanwhile only five gallons of water were left for the night; 
our horses had had none, and were suffering such agonies of 
thirst that they could hardly move their legs. The question of 
finding the well on the morrow became one of life and death. 
How can I describe our feelings as we lay down to rest! 
Fortunately the wind fell and the dust in the air cleared off. In 
the morning, with the first glimmer of light, I climbed on to the 
top of the pile of boxes containing our collections, and carefully 
scanned the horizon with a glass. I could see distinctly the group 
of hills we had remarked the previous day, but in a direction due 
north of our halting-place: I could also distinguish the summit; 
of another, which might perhaps be that of Shangin-dalai. */ 
Towards which should we direct our steps? Having taken careful 
bearings of the latter, and having compared its position on the 
map with that noted down last year, we decided to march in that 
direction. 

^ In doubt and anxiety we loaded our camels and started, the 
hill now and then visible above the low ridges, and now and 
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again hidden from sight. In vain we strained our eyes through 
the glass to see the cairn of stones (“obo”) piled upon its summit; 
the distance was still too great to distinguish anything so small. 
At length, after having gone nearly seven miles from the halting- 
place, we descried what we sought; with strength renewed by 
hope we pressed onwards; and in a few more hours we stood , 
by the side of the well, to which our animals, tortured with . 
thirst, rushed eagerly forward. 

On one of the marches through Southern Ala-shan we met a 
caravan of Mongol pilgrims on their way from Urga to 
Lhassa. . . . The pilgrims were marching in echelons, some 
distance apart, having agreed to rendezvous at Koko-nor. As the 
foremost files met us, they exclaimed, “See where our brave 
fellows have got to!” and could hardly believe at first that we 
four had actually penetrated into Tibet. But what must have 
been the appearance of the Russian molodtsi? Exhausted with 
fatigue, half starved, unkempt, with ragged clothes and boots 
worn into holes, we were regular tatterdemalions! So com¬ 
pletely had we lost the European aspect that when we arrived 
at Din-yuan-ing the natives remarked that we were the very 
hnage of their own people!—i.e. of the Mongols. .. . 

In accordance with the plan we had previously sketched, we 
purposed marching straight to Urga from Din-yuan-ing, by way 
of the Central Gobi, a route which had never before been 
travelled by any European, and was therefore of the greatest 
scientific interest. Before starting, however, we determined to 
rest, and to take this opportunity of exploring more thoroughly 
than last time the mountains of Ala-shan. . . , Here we stayed 
three weeks, and finally came to the conclusion that the moun¬ 
tains of Ala-shan arc rich neitlicr in flora nor in fauna. . , . 

In such arid mountains as these one would have supposed that 
we should not have incurred the slightest risk from water; but 
fate willed that we should experience every misfortune which 
can possibly overtake the traveller in these countries, for, without 
giving us the slightest warning, a deluge, such as we never 
remember to have seen, swept suddenly down upon us. 

It was on the morning of July 13th; the summits of the 
mountains were enveloped in mist, a sure indication of rain. 
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Towards midday, however, it became perfectly clear and gave 
every promise of a fine day, when, three hours later, all of a 
sudden, clouds began to settle on the mountains, and the rain 
poured down in buckets. Our tent was soon soaked through, and 
we dug small trenches to drain off the water which made its way 
into the interior. This continued for an hour without showing 
any sign of abatement, although the sky did not look threatening. 
The rainfall was so great that it was more than could be 
absorbed by the soil or retained on the steep slopes of the moun¬ 
tains; the consequence was that streams fonned in every cleft 
and gorge, even falling from the precipitous cliffs, and uniting 
in the principal ravine, where our tent happened to be pitched, 
descended in an impetuous torrent with terrific roar and speed. 
Dull echoes high up in the mountains wanted ns of its approach, 
and in a few minutes the deep bed of our ravine was inundated 
with a turbid, coffee-coloured stream, carrying with it rocks 
and heaps of smaller fragments, while it dashed with such 
violence against the sides that the very ground trembled as 
though with the shock of an earthquake. Above the roar of the 
waters we could hear the clash of great boulders as they met in 
their headlong course. From the loose banks and from the upper 
parts of the defile whole masses of smaller stones were detached 
by the force of the current and thrown up on cither side of the 
channel, whilst trees were tom up by their roots and rent into 
splinters. . .. Barely twenty feet from our tent rushed the torrent, 
destroying everything in its course. Another minute, another 
foot of water, and our collections, the fruit of our expedition, 
were irrevocably gone! . , . 

Fortune, however, again befriended us. Before our tent was a 
small projecting ledge of rock upon which the waves threw up 
stones which soon formed a breakwater, and this saved us. 
Towards evening the rain slackened, the torrent quickly sub¬ 
sided, and the following morning beheld only a small stream 
flowing where the day before the waters of a mighty river had 
swept along. , . . 

On returning to Din-yuan-ing we equipped our caravan, 
bartered away our bad camels, bought new ones, and on the 
morning of July 26th started on our journey. Thanks to our 
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Peking passport and still more to the presents we bestowed on the 
tosalakchi who acted as regent during the Prince’s* absence, we 
were able to hire two guides to escort us to the border of Ala- 
shan, where we were to obtain others, and for this purpose the 
yamen (or magistracy) of Ala-shan issued an official document: 
in this way we continued to obtain guides from one banner to 
another; a matter of great importance, for our road lay through 
the wildest part of the Gobi, in a meridional direction from Ala- 
shan to Urga, and we could not possibly have found our way 
without them. 

Another long series of hardships now awaited us. We suffered 
most from the July heat, which at midday rose to 113° Fahr. 
in the shade, and at night was never less than 73°. No sooner 
did the sun appear above the horizon than it scorched us merci¬ 
lessly. In the daytime the heat enveloped us on all sides, above 
from the sun, below from the burning ground; the wind, instead 
of cooling the atmosphere, stirred the lower strata and made it 
even more intolerable. On these days the cloudless sky was of 
a dirty hue, the soil heated to 145° Fahr., and even higher where 
the sands were entirely bare, whilst at a depth of two feet from 
the surface it was 79°. 

Our tent was no protection, for it was hotter within than 
without, although the sides were raised. We tried pouring water 
on it, and on the ground inside, but this was useless, in half an 
hour everything was as dry as before, and we knew not whither 
to turn for relief. 

The air, too, was terribly dry; no dew fell, and rain-clouds dis¬ 
persed without sending more than a few drops to earth. . . . 
Thunderstorms rarely occurred, but the wind was incessant night 
and day, and sometimes blew with great violence, chiefly from 
the south-east and south-west. On calm days tornadoes were 
frequent about the middle of the day or a little later. To avoid 
the heat as much as possible we rose before daybreak; tea¬ 
drinking and loading the camels, however, took up so much time 
that we never got away before four or even five o’clock in the 
morning. We might have lightened the fatigue considerably by 
night-marching, but in that case we should have had to forgo 
* The Prince of Ala-shan. 
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the survey which formed so important a part of our labours. .. , 

The commencement of our journey was unpropitious, for on 
die sixth day alter we left Din-yuan-ing, we lost our faithful 
friend Faust,* and we ourselves nearly perished in the sands. 

It was on July 31st; we had left Djaratai-dabas and had 
taken the direction of the Khan-ula mountains; our guide having 
infonned us that a march of eighteen miles lay before us that 
day, but that we should pass two wells about five miles apart. 

Having accomplished that distance, we arrived at the first, 
and after watering our animals, proceeded, in the full expecta¬ 
tion of finding the second, where we intended to halt; for though 
it was only seven in the morning, the heat was overpowering. So 
confident were wc that the Cossacks proposed to throw away 
the supply of water that we had taken in the casks, in order not 
to burden our camels needlessly, but fortunately I forbade their 
doing this. After nearly seven miles more, no well was to be seen, 
and the guide announced that we had gone out of our road. So 
he proceeded to the top of a hillock in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood to obtain a view over the surrounding country, and soon 
afterwards beckoned to us to follow. On rejoining him, he 
assured us that although we had missed the second well, a third, 
where he purposed passing the night, was scarcely four miles 
farther. We took the direction indicated. In the meanwhile it was 
near midday and the heat intolerable. A strong wind stirred the 
hot lower atmosphere, enveloping us in sand and saline dust. 
Our animals suffered iFrightfully; especially the dogs, obliged to 
walk over the burning sand. We stopped several times to give 
them drink, and to moisten their heads as well as our own. But 
the supply of water now failed! Less than a gallon remained, 
and this we reserved for the last extremity. “How much farther 
is it?” was the question we constantly put to our guide, who 
invariably answered that it was near, that we should see it from 
the next sand-hill or the one after; and so wc passed on upwards 
of seven miles without having seen a sign of the promised well. In 
the meanwhile the unfortunate Faust lay down and moaned, 
giving us to understand that he was quite unable to v/alk. I 
then told my companion and guide to ride on, charging the 
* Colonel Prejevaleaky’s setter. 
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latter to take Faust on his camel as he was completely exhausted. 
After they had ridden a mile in advance of the caravan the 
guide pointed out the spot where he said the well should be, 
apparently about three miles off. Poor Faust’s doom was sealed; 
he was seized with fits, and Mr. Pyltseff, finding it was impossible 
to hurry on, and too far to ride back to the caravan for a glass 
of water, waited till we came up, laying Faust under a clump of 
saxaul and covering him with saddle-felt. The poor dog became 
less conscious every minute, gasped two or three times, and 
expired. Placing his body on one of the packs, we moved on 
again, sorely doubting whether there were really any well in 
the place pointed out to us by the guide; for he had already 
deceived us more than once. Our situation at this moment was 
desperate. Only a few glasses of water left, of which we took into 
our mouths just enough to moisten our parched tongues; our 
bodies seemed on fire, our heads swam, and we were close upon 
fainting. In this last extremity I desired a Cossack to take a small 
vessel and to ride as hard as he could to the well, accompanied 
by the guide, ordering him to fire at the latter if he attempted to 
run away. They were soon hidden in a cloud of dust which 
filled the air, and we toiled onwards in their tracks in the most 
anxious suspense. At length, after half an hour, the Cossack 
appeared. What news does he bring? and spurring our jaded 
horses, which could hardly move their legs to meet him, we 
learned with the joy of a man who has been snatched from the 
jaws of death that the well had been found! After a draught of 
fresh water from the vesselful that he brought, and, having wet 
our heads, we rode in the direction pointed out, and soon 
reached the well of Boro-Sondji. It was now two o’clock in the 
afternoon; we had, therefore, been exposed for nine consecutive 
hours to frightful heat, and had ridden upwards of twenty miles. 

After unloading the camels, I sent a Cossack back with the 
Mongol for the pack which had been left on the road, by the side 
of which our other (Mongol) dog, who had been with us nearly 
two years, was laid. The poor brute had lain down underneath 
the pack but was still alive, and after getting a draught of water 
he was able to follow the men back to camp. Notwithstanding 
the complete prostration of our physical and moral energies, we 
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felt the loss of Faust so keenly that we could cat nothing, and 
slept but little all night. The following morning we dug a small 
grave and buried in it the remains of our faithful friend. As 
we discharged this last duty to him my companion and I wept 
like children. Faust had been our friend in every sense of the 
word! How often in moments of trouble had we caressed and 
played with him, half forgetting our griefs! For nearly three 
years had he served us faithfully through the frost and stonns of 
Tibet, the rain and snow of Kan-su, and the wearisome marches 
of many thousand miles, and at last had fallen a victim to the 
burning heat of the desert; this too within two months of the 
termination of the expeditioir! 

The route taken by most of the caravans of pilgrims from 
Urga to Ala-.shan on their way to Tibet turns a little to the west 
at the Khan-ula mountains, afterwards taking the direction of 
the Khalka country. We did not follow this road because the 
wells along it were not sufficiently numerous. . . . Our course lay 
due north, and after crossing some spurs of the Kara-narin-ula 
entered the country of the Urutes, which lies wedge-shaped 
between Ala-shan and the Khalka country. 

This country is considerably higher than Ala-shan, but soon 
begins to sink towards the Galpin Gobi plain, where the elevation 
is only 3,200 feet; north of this again it rises towards the Hurku 
mountains which form a distinct definition between the barren 
desert on the south and the more steppe-like region on the north. 
There is also a slope from the ranges bordering the valley of the 
Hoang-ho westward to the Galpin Gobi, which forms a 
depressed basin, no higher than Djaratai-dabas, extending as 
we were mformed by the Mongols, for twenty-five days’ march 
from east to west. 

The soil of the Galpin Gobi, in that eastern portion of it which 
we crossed, consists of small pebbles or of saline clay almost 
devoid of vegetation; the whole expanse of country to the Hurku 
range being a desert as wild and barren as that of Ala-shan, but 
of a somewhat different character. The sand-drifts, so vast in the 
latter country, are here of comparatively small extent, and in 
their stead we find bare clay, shingle, and naked crumbling rocks 
(chiefly gneiss) scattered in low groups. Vegetation consists of 
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stunted, half-withered clumps of mxaul, karmyk, budarhana, and 
a few herbaceous plants, the chief amongst which is the sulliir; 
the elms are the most striking features in the Urute country, 
forming in places small clumps; bushes of wild peach are also 
occasionally met with, such as are never seen in the desert of 
Ala-shan. Animal life in these regions is very scant; birds and 
mammals are the same as in Ala-shan. You may often ride for 
hours together without seeing a bird, not even a stone-chat or 
a kolodjoro; nevertheless, wherever there are wells or springs, 
Mongols are to be found, with a few camels, and large numbers 
of sheep and goats. 

During our progress through this country, in the latter half 
of August, tlic heat was excessive, although never so high as in 
Ala-shan. Winds blew ceaselessly night and day, often increasing 
to the violence of a gale, and filling the air with clouds of saline 
dust and sand, the latter choking up many of the wells; but these 
were more frequently destroyed by the rains, which, although 
rare, came down with terrific force, and for an hour or two 
afterwards large rivers continued to flow, silting up the wells 
(always dug on the lower ground) with mud and sand. It would 
be impossible to travel here without a guide thoroughly 
acquainted with the country; for destruction lies in wait for 
you at every step. In fact this desert, lilce that of Ala-shan, is so 
terrible that, in comparison with it, the deserts of Northern Tibet 
may be called fruitful. There, at all events, you may often find 
water and good pasture-land in the valleys; here, there is neither 
the one nor the other, not even a single oasis; everywhere the 
silence of the vaUey of death. 

The well-knovm Sahara can hardly be more terrible than 
these deserts, which extend for many hundreds of miles in length 
and breadth. The Hurku hills, where we crossed, are the 
northern definition of the wildest and most sterile part of the 
Gobi, and form a distinct chain with a direction from S.E. to 
W.N.W.; how far either way we could not say positively; but, 
according to the information we received from the natives, they 
are prolonged for a great distance towards the south-east, reach¬ 
ing the mountains bordering the valley of the Hoang-ho, while 
on the west they extend, with a few interruptions, to other far 
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distant mountains of no great elevation. If the latter statement 
may be relied upon, we may conclude that they unite with the 
Thian Shan, and supply, as it were, a connecting linlc between 
that range and the In-shan system; an extremely mteresting fact 
and one worthy the attention of future explorers. 

Their width where we crossed them is a little over seven miles, 
and their apparent height hardly above a thousand feet. . . . 

South of the Hurku lies the great trade route from Peking, via 
Kuku-khoto and Bantu, to Kami, Urumchi and Kulja, branch¬ 
ing off near the spring of Bortson, where we encamped for the 
night. . . . 

On crossing the frontier of the Khalka country we entered the 
principality of Tushetu-khan, and hastened by forced marches 
to Urga, which was now the goal we were so desirous of reach¬ 
ing. Nearly three years of wanderings, attended by every kind of 
privation and hardship, had so worn us out physically and 
morally that we felt most anxious for a speedy termination of 
our journey; besides which, we were now travelling through 
the wildest part of the Gobi, where want of water, heat, storms 
of wind, in short every adverse condition combined against us, 
and day by day vmdennined what little of our strength 
remained. . . . 

The mirage, that evil genius of the desert, mocked us almost 
daily, and conjured up such tantalising visions of tremulous 
water that even the rocks of the neighbouring hills appeared as 
though reflected in it. Severe heat and frequent storms of wind 
prevented our sleeping quietly at night, much as we needed rest 
after the arduous day’s march. 

But not to us alone was the desert of Mongolia an enemy. 
Birds which began to make their appearance in the latter half 
’*'of August suffered equally from thirst and hunger. We saw flocks 
of geese and ducks resting at the smallest pools, and small birds 
flew to our tent so exhausted with starvation as to allow us to 
catch them in the hand. We found several of these feathered 
wanderers quite dead, and in all probability numbers of them 
perish in their flight across the desert. 

The chief migration of birds was in September, and by the 
13th of that month we had counted twenty-four varieties. From 
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our observatioHS the geese directed their flight not due south but 
south-east towards the northern bend of the Hoang-ho. 

Eighty-seven miles north of the Hurku hills we crossed another 
trade route from Kuku-khoto to UHassutai; practicable for carts 
although the traffic is mostly on camels. . . . 

Northwards the character of the Gobi again changes, and this 
time for the better. The sterile desert becomes a steppe, more and 
more fruitful as we advance to the north. The shingle and gravel 
are in turn succeeded by sand mixed in small quantities with 
clay. The country becomes extremely undulating. The gradual 
slopes of low hUls intersect one another in every possible direc¬ 
tion, and cam for this region the Mongol name Kangai —i.e. 
hilly. This continues for upwards of a hundred miles to the north 
of the Uliassutai post road, when the waterless steppe touches 
the margin of the basin of Lake Baikal; here finally, at Hangin- 
daban, you find yourself among groups and ridges of rocky hills, 
beyond which lie the well-watered districts of Northern 
Mongolia. . . . 

Our impatience to reach Urga kept ever increasmg as we 
approached it, and we counted the time no longer by months or 
weeks but by days. At length after crossing the Hangin-daban 
range we arrived on the banks of the Tola, the first river we had 
made acquaintance with in Mongolia. For 870 miles, i.e. 
between Kan-su and this river, we had not seen a single stream 
or lake, only stagnant pools of brackish rain-water. Forests now 
appeared, darkening the steep slopes of the Mount Khan-ola. 
Under these grateful circimistances we at last accomplished our 
final march, and on September 17th entered Urga, where 
we received a warm welcome from our Consul. I will not under¬ 
take to describe the moment when we heard our mother-tongue, 
when we met again our countrymen, and experienced once more 
European comforts. We inquired eagerly what was going on in 
the civilised world; we devoured the contents of the letters await¬ 
ing us; we gave vent to our joy like children; it was only after 
a few days that we came to ourselves and began to realise the 
luxury to which our wanderings had. rendered us for so long a 
time strangers. . . . After resting a week at Urga, we proceeded 
to Kiakhta, which we reached on October ist, 1873. 
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Our journey was ended. Its success had surpassed all the hopes 
we entertained when we crossed for the first time the borders of 
Mongolia. Then an uncertain future lay before us; now, as we 
called to mind all the difficulties and clangers we had gone 
through, we could not help wondering at the good fortune which 
had invariably attended us everywhere. Yes! in the most adverse 
circumstances, Fortune had been ever constant, and ensured the 
success of our undertaking: many a time when it hung on a 
thread a happy destiny rescued ns, and gave us the means of 
accomplishing, as far as our strength would permit, the explora¬ 
tion of the least known and most inaccessible countries of Inner 
Asia. 
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HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO 
By William H. Prescott 

In the sixteenth century, while the Portuguese were making 
discoveries and conquests east of the Red Sea, the Spaniards 
were looking west towards the New World. 

Herndn Cortes and 553 soldiers crossed the Atlantic and set 
about conqueiing and converting the land of Mexico. In 1521, 
in spite of fierce fighting and heavy losses, Cortes and his 
soldiers finally captured Mexico City itself; Cortes was made 
goveinor in 1523. His victory is the more astonishing when 
one consideis that his few hundred Spaniards were opposed 
by thousands upon thousands of Aztecs. Had the inhabitants 
been more cunning and less superstitious in the battle, it seems 
unlikely that any of the intrepid Spaniards would have 
survived to tell the tale. 

As it was, the conqueror’s troubles were by no means at an 
end. I am quoting from Prescott, the nineteenth century 
histoiian, a passage which describes the difficulties which beset 
the Spaniards as they continued to explore the land they had 
won. In this case. Cor Us, is leading his men on an expedition 
to Honduras. 

★ 

The beginning of the march lay across a low and marshy level, 
intersected by numerous little streams, which form the head 
waters of the Rio de Tabasco, and of the other rivers that dis¬ 
charge themselves to the north, into the Mexican Gulf. The 
smaller streams they forded, or passed in canoes, suffering their 
horses to swim across as they held them by the bridle. Rivers 
of more formidable size they crossed on floating bridges. It gives 
one some idea of the difficulties they had to encounter in this 
way, when it is stated that the Spaniards were obhged to con¬ 
struct no less than fifty of these bridges in a distance of less 
than a hundred miles. One of them was more than nine hundred 
paces in length. Their troubles were much augmented by the 
difficulty of obtaining subsistence, as the natives frequently set 
fire to the villages on their approach, leaving to the wayworn 
adventurers only a pile of smoking ruins. 
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It would be useless to encumber the page with the names of 
Indian towns which lay in the route of the army, but which 
may be now obsolete, and, at all events, have never found their 
way into a map of the country. The first considerable place 
which they reached was Iztapan, pleasantly situated in the 
midst of a fruitful region, on the banks of one of the tributaries 
of the Rio dc Tabasco. Such was the extremity to which the 
Spaniards had already, in the course of a few weeks, been 
reduced by hunger and fatigue, that the sight of a village in 
these dreary solitudes was welcomed by his followers, says Cort6s, 
“with a shout of joy that was echoed back from all the surround¬ 
ing woods.” The army was now at no great distance from the 
ancient city of Palenquc, the subject of so much speculation in 
our time. The village of Las Tres Cruzes, indeed, situated 
between twenty and thirty miles from Palenque, is said still to 
commemorate the passage of the conquerors by the existence 
of three crosses which they left there. Yet no allusion is made 
to the ancient capital. Was it then the abode of a populous and 
flourishing community, such as once occupied it, to judge from 
the extent afi*d magnificence of its remains? Or was it, even 
then, a heap of mouldering ruins, buried in a wilderness of 
vegetation, and thus hidden from the knowledge of the sur¬ 
rounding country? If the former, the silence of Cort& is not 
easy to be explained. 

On quitting Iztapan, the Spaniards struck across a country 
having the same character of a low and marshy soil, chequered 
by occasional patches of cultivation, and covered with forests 
of cedar and Brazil-wood, which seemed absolutely interminable. 
The over-hanging foliage threw so deep a shade, that, as Cortes 
says, the soldiers could not see where to set their feet. To add to 
their perplexity, their guides deserted them; and when they 
climbed to the summits of the tallest trees, they could sec only 
the same cheerless, interminable line of waving woods. The 
compass and the map furnished the only clue to extricate them 
from this gloomy labyrinth; and Cortes and his officers, among 
whom was the constant Sandoval, spreading out their chart on 
the ground, anxiously studied the probable direction of their 
route. Their scanty supplies meanwhile had entirely failed them, 
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and they appeased the cravings of appetite by such roots as 
they dug out of the earth, or by the nuts and berries that grew 
wild in the woods. Numbers fell sick, and many of the Indians 
sank by the way, and died of absolute starvation. 

When at length the troops emerged from these dismal forests, 
their path was crossed by a river of great depth, and far wider 
than any which they had hitherto traversed. The soldiers, dis¬ 
heartened, broke out into muimuns against their leader, who 
was plunging them deeper and deeper in a boundless wilderness, 
where they must lay their bones. It was in vain that Cortes 
encouraged them to construct a floating bridge, which might 
take them to the opposite bank of the river. It seemed a work 
of appalling magnitude, to which their wasted strength was 
unequal. He was more successful in his appeal to the Indian 
auxiliaries, till his own men, put to shame by the ready obedience 
of the latter, engaged in the work with a hearty goodwill, 
which enabled them, although ready to drop from fatigue, to 
accomplish it at the end of four days. It was, indeed, the only 
expedient by which they could hope to extricate themselves 
from their perilous situation. The bridge consisted of one 
thousand pieces of timber, each of the thickness of a man’s 
body and full sixty feet long. When we consider that the timber 
was all standing in the forest at the commencement of the 
labour, it must be admitted to have been an achievement worthy 
of the Spaniards. The well-compacted beams presented a solid 
structure, which nothing, says Cortes, but fire could destroy. 
It excited the admiration of the natives, who came from a great 
distance to see it; and “the bridge of Cortes” remained for many 
a year the enduring monument of that commander’s energy and 
perseverance. 

The arrival of the army on the opposite bank of the river 
involved them in new difficulties. The ground was so soft and 
saturated with water, that the horses floundered up to their 
girths, and, sometimes plunging into quagmires, were nearly 
buried in the mud. It was with the greatest difficulty that they 
could be extricated by covering the wet soil with the foliage 
and the boughs of trees, when a stream of water, which forced 
its way through the heart of the morass, furnished the jaded 
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animals with the means of effecting their escape by swimming. 
As the Spaniards emerged from these slimy depths, they came on 
a bx’oad and rising ground, which by its cultivated fields teeming 
with maize, agi, or pepper of the country, and the yucca plant, 
intimated their approach to the capital of the fruitful province of 
Aculan. It was the beginning of Lent, 1525, a period memorable 
for an event of which I shall give the particulars from the 
narrative of Cortes. 

The general at this place was informed by one of the Indian 
converts in his train, that a conspiracy had been set on foot by 
Guatemozin, with the cacique of Tacuba, and some other of the 
principal Indian nobles, to massaci'e the Spaniards. They would 
seize the moment when the aimy should be entangled in the 
passage of some defile, or some frightful morass like that from 
which it had just escaped, where, taken at disadvantage, it could 
be easily overpowered by the superior number of the Mexicans. 
After the slaughter of the troops, the Indians would continue 
their march to Honduras, and cut off the Spanish settlements 
there. Their success would lead to a rising in the capital, and, 
indeed, throughout the land, until every Spaniard should be 
exterminated, and the vessels in the ports be seized, and secured 
from carrying the tidings across the waters. 

No sooner had Cort& learned the particulars of this formid¬ 
able plot than he arrested Guatemozin, and the principal Aztec 
lords in his train. The latter admitted the fact of the conspiracy, 
but alleged that it had been planned by Guatemozin, and that 
they had refused to come into it. Guatemozin and the chief of 
Tacuba neither admitted nor denied the truth of the accusation, 
but maintained a dogged silence. Such is the statement of 
Cortes. Bernal Diaz, however, who was present at the expedition, 
assures us both Guatemozin and the cacique of Tacuba avowed 
their innocence. They had, indeed, tliey said, talked more than 
once together of the sufferings they were then enduring, and had 
said that death was preferable to seeing so many of their poor 
followers dying daily around them. They admitted, also, that 
a project for rising on the Spaniards had been discu.sscd by some 
of the Aztecs; but Guatemozin had discouraged it from the first, 
and no scheme of the kind could have been put into execution 
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without his knowledge and consent. These protestations did not 
avail the unfortunate princes; and Cortes, having satisfied, or 
affected to satisfy, himself of their guilt, ordered them to 
immediate execution. 

When brou^t to the fatal tree, Guatemozin displayed the 
intrepid spirit worthy of his better days. “I knew what it was,” 
said he, “to tiaist to your false promises, Malintzin; I knew that 
you had destined me to this fate, since I did not fall by my 
own hand when you entered my city of Tenochtitlan. Why do 
you slay” rpe so unjustly? God will demand it of you!” The 
cacique of Tacuba, protesting his innocence, declared that he 
desired no better lot than to die by the side of his lord. The 
unfortunate princes, with one or more inferior nobles (for the 
number is uncertain), were then executed by being hung from 
the huge branches of a ceiba tree, which overshadowed the road. 

Such was the sad end of Guatemozin, the last emperor of the 
Aztecs, if we might not rather call him “the last of the Aztecs”; 
since, from this time, broken in spirit and without a head, the 
remnant of the nation resigned itself, almost without a struggle, 
to the stern yoke of its oppressors. Among all the names of 
barbarian princes, there are few entitled to a higher place on 
the roll of fame than that of Guatemozin. He was young, and 
his public career was not long; but it was glorious. He was 
called to the throne in the convulsed and expiring hours of the 
monarchy, when the banded nations of Analiuac and the fierce 
European were thundering at the gates of the capital. It was a 
post of tremendous responsibility; but Guatemozin’s conduct 
fully justified the choice of him to fill it. No one can refuse 
his admiration to the intrepid spirit which could prolong a 
defence of his city while one stone was left upon another; and 
our sympathies, for the time, are inevitably thrown more into 
the scale of the rude chieftain, thus battling for his country’s 
freedom, tlian into tliat of his civilised and successful antagonist. 

In reviewing the circumstances of Guatemozin’s death, one 
cannot attach much weight to the charge of conspiracy brought 
against him. That the Indians, brooding over their wrongs 
and present sufferings, should have sometimes talked of revenge, 
would not be surprising. But that any chimerical scheme of an 
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insurrection, like that above mentioned, should have been set 
on foot, or even sanctioned by Guatemozin, is altogether improb¬ 
able. That prince’s explanation of the affair, as given by Diaz, 
is, to say the least, quite as deserving of credit as the accusation 
of the Indian informer. The defect of testimony and the distance 
of time make it difficult for us, at the present day, to decide the 
question. We have a surer criterion of the truth in the opinion of 
those who were eyewitnesses of the transaction. It is given in the 
words of the old chronicler, so often quoted. “The execution of 
Guatemozin,” says Diaz, “was most unjust; and was thought 
wrong by all of us.” 

The most probable explanation of the affair seems to be that 
Guatemozin was a troublesome and, indeed, formidable captive, 
Thus much is intimated by Gort& himself in his letter to the 
emperor. The fallen sovereign of Mexico, by the ascendency of 
his character, as well as by his previous station, maintained an 
influence over his countrymen, which would have enabled him 
with a breath, as it were, to rouse their smothered, not extin¬ 
guished, animosity into rebellion. The Spaniards, during the 
first years after the conquest, lived in constant apprehension of 
a rising of the Aztecs. This is evident from numerous passages 
in the writings of the time. It was under the same apprehension 
that Cort& consented to embarrass himself with his royal captive 
on this dreary expedition. And in such distrust did he hold him 
that, even while in Mexico, he neither rode abroad, nor walked 
to any great distance, according to Gomara, without being 
attended by Guatemozin. 

Parties standing in such relations to each other could have 
been the objects only of mutual distrust and aversion. The 
forlorn condition of the Spaniards on the present march, which 
exposed them, in a peculiar degree, to any sudden assault from 
their wily Indian vassals, increased the suspicions of Cortes. 
Thus predisposed to think ill of Guatemozin, the general lent a 
ready ear to the first accusation against him. Charges were con¬ 
verted into proofs, and condemnation followed close upon the 
charges. By a single blow he proposed to rid himself and the 
state for ever of a dangerous enemy—the more dangerous that 
he was an enemy in disguise. Had he but consulted his own 
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honour and his good namcj Guatemozin’s head should have been 
the last on which he should have suffered an injury to fall. “He 
should have cherished him,” to borrow the homely simile of his 
encomiast, Gomara, “like gold in a napkin, as the best trophy 
of his victories.” 

Whatever may have been the real motives of his conduct in 
this affair, it seems to have left the mind of Cortes but ill at 
ease. For a long time he was moody and irritable, and found 
it difficult to sleep at night. On one occasion, as he was pacing 
an upper chamber of a teocalli in which he was quartered, he 
missed his footing in the dark, and was precipitated from a 
height of some twelve feet to the ground, which occasioned him 
a severe contusion on the head—a thing too palpable to be 
concealed, though he endeavoured, says the gossiping Diaz, 
to hide the knowledge of it, as well as he could, from the 
soldiers. 

It was not long after the sad scene of Guatemozin’s execution, 
that the wearied troops entered the head town of the great pro¬ 
vince of Aculan; a thriving community of traders, who carried 
on a profitable traffic with the farthest quarters of Central 
America. Cortes notices in general terms the excellence and 
beauty of the buildings, and the hospitable reception which he 
experienced from the inhabitants. 

After renewing their strength in these comfortable quarters, 
the Spaniards left the capital of Aculan, the name of which is 
to be found on no map, and held on their toilsome way in the 
direction of what is now called the lake of Peten. It was then 
the property of an emigrant tribe of the hardy Maya family, 
and their capital stood on an island in the lake, “with its houses 
and lofty teocallis glistening in the sun,” says Bernal Diaz, “so 
that it might be seen for the distance of two leagues.” These 
edifices, built by one of the races of Yucatan, displayed, doubt¬ 
less, the same peculiarities of construction as the remains still 
to be seen in that remarkable peninsula. But, whatever may 
have been their architectural merits, they are disposed of in a 
brief sentence by the conquerors. 
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The inhabitants of the -isles of Peten—to return from our 
digression—listened attentively to the preaching of the Fran¬ 
ciscan friars, and consented to the instant demolition of their 
idols, and the erection of the Cross upon their ruins, A singular 
circumstance showed the value of these hurried conversions. 
Cortes, on his departure, left among this friendly people one of 
his horses, which had been disabled by an injury in the foot. 
The Indians felt a reverence for the animal, as in some way 
connected with the mysterious power of the white men. When 
their visitors had gone, they offered flowers to the horse, and, 
as it is said, prepared for him many savoury messes of poultry, 
such as they would have administered to their own sick. Under 
this extraordinary diet the poor animal pined away and died. 
The affrighted Indians raised his effigy in stone, and, placing 
it in one of their tcocalliSi did homage to it, as to a deity. In 
i6i8, when two Franciscan friars came to preach the Gospel 
in these regions, then scarcely better known to the Spaniards 
than before the time of Cortes, one of the most remarkable 
objects which they found was this statue of a horse, receiving 
the homage of the Indian worshippers, as the god of thunder 
and lightning! 

It would be wearisome to recount all the perils and hardships 
endured by the Spaniards in the remainder of their journey. It 
would be repeating only the incidents of the preceding narrative; 
the same obstacles in their path, the same extremities of famine 
and fatigue—^hardships more wearing on the spirits than 
encounters with an enemy, which, if more hazardous, are also 
more exciting. It is easier to contend with man than with nature. 
Yet I must not omit to mention the passage of the SieiTa de los 
Pedemales, “the Mountain of Flints,” which, though only 
twenty-four miles in extent, consumed no less than twelve days 
in crossing itl The sharp stones cut the horses’ feet to pieces, 
while many were lost down the precipices and ravines; so that 
when they had reached the opposite side, sixty-eight of these 
valuable animals had perished, and the remainder were, for the 
most part, in an unserviceable condition! 

The rainy season had now set in, and torrents of water, 
falling day and night, drenched the adventurers to the skin, 
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and added greatly to their distresses. The rivers, swollen beyond 
their usual volume, poured along with a terrible impetuosity that 
defied the construction of bridges; and it was with the greatest 
difficulty that, by laying trunks of trees from one huge rock to 
another, with which these streams were studded, they effected 
a perilous passage to the opposite banks. 

At length the shattered train drew near the Golfo Dolce, 
at the head of the Bay of Honduras. Their route could not have 
been far from the site of Copan, the celebrated city whose 
architectural ruins have furnished such noble illustrations for 
the pencil of Gatherwood. But the Spaniards passed on in 
silence. Nor, indeed, can we wonder that, at this stage of the 
enterprise, they should have passed on without heeding the 
vicinity of a city in tire wilderness, though it were as glorious 
as the capital of Zenobia; for they were arrived almost within 
view of the Spanish settlements, the object of their long and 
wearisome pilgrimage. 

The place which they were now approaching was Nito, or 
San Gil de Buena Vista, a Spanish settlement on the Golfo 
Dolce. Cort& advanced cautiously, prepared to fall on the town 
by surprise. He had held on his way with the undeviating step 
of the North American Indian, who, traversing morass and 
mountain and the most intricate forests, guided by the instinct 
of revenge, presses straight towards the mark, and, when he 
has reached it, springs at once on his unsuspecting victim. Before 
Cortes made his assault, his scouts fortunately fell in with some 
of the inhabitants of the place, from whom they received tidings 
of the death of Olid, and of the re-establishment of his own 
authority. Cortes, therefore, entered the place like a friend, and 
was cordially welcomed by his countrymen, greatly astonished, 
says Diaz, “by the presence among them of the general so 
renowned throughout these countries.” 

The colony was at this time sorely suffering from famine; 
and to such extremity was it soon reduced, that the troops 
would probably have found a grave in the very spot to which 
they had looked forward as the goal of their labours, but for 
the seasonable arrival of a vessel with supplies from Cuba. 
With a perseverance which nothing could daunt, Cortes made 
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an examination of the surrounding country, and occupied a 
month more in exploring dismal swamps, steaming with un¬ 
wholesome exhalations, and infected with bilious fevers, and 
with swarms of venomous insects which left peace neither by 
clay nor night. At length he embarked with a part of his forces 
on board of two brigantines, and, after touching at one or 
two ports in the bay, anchored off Truxillo, the principal Spanish 
settlement on that coast. The surf was too high for him easily 
to effect a lair ding; but the inhabitants, overjoyed at his arrival, 
rushed into the shallow water and eagerly bore back the general 
in their arms to the shore. 

After he had restored the strength and spirits of his men, the 
indefatigable commander prepared for a new expedition, the 
object of which was to explore and to reduce the extensive 
province of Nicaragua. One may well feel astonished at the 
adventurous spirit of the man, who, unsubdued by the terrible 
sufferings of his recent march, should so soon be prepared for 
another enterprise equally appalling It is difficult, in this age 
of sober sense, to conceive the character of a Castilian cavalier 
of the sixteenth century, a true counterpart of which it would 
not have been easy to find in any other nation, even at that 
time—or anywhere, indeed, save in those talcs of chivalry, 
which, however wild and extravagant they may seem, were 
much more true to character than to situation. The mere 
excitement of exploring the strange and unknown was a sufficient 
compensation to the Spanish adventurer for all his toils and 
trials. It seems to have been ordered by Providence, that such 
a race of men should exist contemporaneously with the discovery 
of the New World, that those regions should be brought to light 
which were beset with dangers and difficulties so appalling as 
might have tended to overawe and to discourage the ordinary 
spirit of adventure. Yet Cort&, though filled with this spirit, 
proposed nobler ends to himself than those of the mere vulgar 
adventurer. In the expedition to Nicaragua, he designed, as 
he had done in that to Honduras, to ascertain the resources 
of the country in general and, above all, the existence of any 
means of communication between the great oceans on its borders. 
If none such existed, it would at least establish this fact, the 
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knowledge of which, to borrow his own language, was scarcely 
less important. 

The general proposed to himself the further object of enlarg¬ 
ing the colonial empire of Castile. The conquest of Mexico was 
but the commencement of a series of conquests. To the warrior 
who had achieved this, nothing seemed impraetieable; and 
scarcely would anything have been so, had he been properly 
sustained. It is no great stretch of imagination, to see the 
Conqueror of Mexico advancing along the provinces of the vast 
Isthmus—Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and Darien, until he had 
planted his victorious banner on the shores of the Gulf of 
Panama; and, while it was there fanned by the breezes from 
the golden South, the land of the Incas, to see him gathering 
such intelligence of this land as would stimulate him to carry 
his arms still farther, and to anticipate, it might be, the splendid 
career of Pizarro! 

But from these dreams of ambition Cortes was suddenly 
aroused by such tidings as convinced him that his absence 
from Mexico was already too far prolonged, and that he must 
return without delay, if he would save the capital or the country. 
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REACH FOR TFIE SKY: THE LIFE STORY OF 
DOUGLAS BADER 

By Paul Brigkhill 

I am quoting part of the story of Douglas Bader as a great 
example of a man who endured and conquered terrible 
physical handicap. 

In 1931 Bader’s plane crashed, and both his legs had to be 
amputated as a result of his injuries. The story of how he 
struggled bravely back to a normal life, of how he learnt to 
swim, dance, play tennis, squash and golf, is a famous one. 
When war broke out he managed to persuade the authorities 
to let him fly on active service, and finally he crashed again 
over enemy territory. He finished up in Colditz, the camp for 
the most truculent prisoners, for his persistent attempts to 
escape had made him the ^'enfant terrible” of prison camps. 

These exploits have overshadowed what seems to me to 
have been Bader’s period of real endurance—the time when 
he was learning to walk with aitificial limbs, when he refused 
to be discouraged by failures and pain. So my quotation from 
Paul Brickhill’s book is from the earlier chapters, which deal 
with this period in Bader’s life. 

★ 

On January 15th he got up for the first time—a month and a 
day after the crash. He put on a dressing-gown in bed, Dorothy 
Brace pushed a wheel-chair to the bed and he heaved himself 
into it with his hands and sat there beaming with satisfaction. 
He wheeled himself to the window and sat looking out, but 
found he quickly became tired and was put back to bed in a 
couple of hours. Yet witlfin a week he had the bandages off his 
stumps and was able to wheel himself down the ramps into the 
garden and spin around talking cheerfully to the gardeners. 

At the end of January, Joyce said he could have a peg-leg 
on the left stump and try getting about with crutches. Bader 
wanted to start off with a “real” artificial leg, but Joyce said 
that would be a waste because the stump would probably shrink 
later. The real reason was that he had to operate on the stump 
again to cut more bone away, but he did not mention that. 
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A thin-faced little man in a white eoat came into the room 
next day to take a plaster cast of the stump for the socket into 
which it would fit on the peg-leg (he called it a “pylon”—■ 
that was the trade name). Bader bared his stump and the man 
slapped the plaster on. In five minutes it had set, and as the 
man pulled it off all the hairs of the stump were dragged out by 
the roots with it, in a thousand little pinpricks of torture. Taken 
by surprise, Bader’s shocked bellows of agony reached to the 
farthest cranny of the hospital and the language made people 
blanch. The little man apologised, nearly in tears; he had 
forgotten, he confessed, to put a thin sock over the stump first. 

The little man was back in a couple of days with the “pylon,” 
a short smoothly turned piece of wood, painted black, and with 
a rubber pad on the bottom. At the top was a leather socket 
made from the plaster cast and above this two metal arms stuck 
up on each side, hinged where the knee went and ending in a 
leather corset to be laced rotmd the thigh. Bader strapped it on, 
with the little man explaining that the weight was taken on the 
sides of the leather socket, not on the bottom of the stump. 

It felt very odd when he put it on. The stump fitted neatly 
into the moulded leather, but it felt strange to the unaccustomed 
skin, and the thigh corset gripped firmly. Sitting on the edge of 
the bed with the little man, Dorothy Brace and a big Irish 
nurse watching, he bent his knee to waggle the pylon and get 
a little used to it. Brace passed him a pair of crutches and said: 

“Now don’t forget, you won’t have any strength in that leg 
at all for a while.” 

One on each side, they helped him up from the bed to ease 
his weight on the crutches. Tentatively he let his weight sink 
on to the pylon and the knee buckled like a piece of paper. It 
had no strength at all. They held him up while he shuffled 
each crutch forward in turn, and like that they lurched all over 
the room, giggling. It seemed a great joke. After half an hour 
he was tired out. Later he tried again and again, but it was 
three days before he was able to hobble a couple of steps wdthout 
help, with the left knee feeling it would collapse at any moment. 
Apart from that the strangeness was going and it did not seem 
very difficult. He took to new crutclres with rings round the 
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elbows instead of pads under the armpits and they were more 
manageable. 

A day or two later came a milestone in his career when he was 
able to stump down the corridor and take a bath—the first 
since his accident. He had worked out in advance how he would 
get into it—^sit on the edge, unlace the pylon and then lower 
himself into it with hands on each side. Sinking into the hot 
water was ecstasy and he lay there a long time and got Brace 
to scrub his back. Getting out was not very difficult either. When 
he heaved himself up with a hand on each side, he was sui-prised 
to find how easy it was and remembered that Joyce had told 
liim he would be about thirty pounds lighter without his legs. 

Soon he was independent of outside help and spent hours 
stumping about the garden. It felt really good to be moving 
round again, and in the limited world of the garden the loss of 
his legs still did not seem at all serious, though the skin over 
each stump was contracting and stretching tightly over the bone- 
ends that he could clearly feel protruding. Joyce said one day: 
“We’ll have to trim these off a bit soon, you know. Otherwise 
they might split the sldn. We didn’t have time to do them 
properly before and you can’t get your proper legs until the 
stumps are aU light.” 

“Another operation?” Bader asked. 

“Yes. But it’ll be all right this time. You’re as strong as a 
young buU.” Joyce’s manner seemed to be trying to soothe him, 
but it was unnecessary, partly because Bader had complete faith 
in him and partly because his mind was still comfortable and 
secure from the weeks of protective kindness. 

He said ffippantly: “That’s all right. Doc. I’m all for you 
having your fun.” 

Joyce, professional dignity ruffled, remarked a little severely: 
“It isn’t exactly fun, old chap.” 

“Well, I don’t mind. Doc, You can cut my head off if you 
Hke.” 

“Would the day after tomorrow suit you?” Unused to this 
attitude, the surgeon was a little formal. 

“Fine, Any time you like.” He genuinely felt no nervousness 
at all. 
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On the chosen morning Parry Price breezed in again in the 
same check suit. “You look disgustingly fit,” he boomed. “What 
d’you weigh now?” 

“Ten stone two.” 

“Getting disgustingly fat,” boomed Price and breezed out 
again. 

Brace came in with the pink liquid and injected it. Bader 
said ; “That sugar water won’t send me to sleep.” 

“Won’t it,” she said. “You wait and see,” but there was 
no answer from the sleeping patient. 

Joyce sawed about two inches off the bone of the right 
stump, pulled the muscles down over the bevelled edges to 
make a pad at the base and sewed them underneath. On the 
left leg he took about an inch off the fibula, the httle bone 
behind the shin. There was no hurry this time; the patient 
stood it easily. 

Bader woke drowsily back in his bed, noted that the blankets 
were humped with the cradle again, and drifted off to sleep 
again. Hours later, nagging pain brought him more sharply 
awake; this tmie it was the right stump. The pain grew till 
it was like sharp teeth gnawing and tearing ceaselessly at the 
raw nerves and he was rolling his head from side to side 
in instinctive and futile struggles to get away from it. Dorothy 
Brace gave him morphia, but soon the pain cut through the drug 
and he began to sweat and make little involuntary sounds. 

At intervals that he longed for, the morphia gave brief relief 
and then the attack started again, focused round the blunt end 
of the stump, where some major nerve seemed to be stretched 
on a rack. His mother and other visitors came, but, obsessed with 
the pain, he could not talk properly to them and did not want to 
be bothered. Even the top of the thigh seemed to have a sore 
patch, though they discovered the reason for that the first time 
Dorothy changed his dressings; he flinched when she pulled out 
the top safety pin and she saw that the bandage had been pinned 
accidentally through his flesh. 

The pain kept on and after a day or two visitors were dis¬ 
couraged. The patient was going downhill again, losing weight 
rapidly, the face growing grey and waxy under the sweat and 
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the eyes sinking into the dark sockets. After a while his mind 
wandered into delirium and they began to get worried and 
increased the morphia to a maximum until he was unconscious 
for long stretches until resurgent pain or nightmares brought 
him out of it. 

Night and day had no meaning and the nightmares came 
even in the stupor. Brace always knew when one was starting 
because he began twitching, then he would start waving his 
arms in front of his face as though he were trying to ward off 
something and call out: “Get me out of here! I can’t get out! 
I can’t get out!” It was nearly always the same, but there was 
no escape from the pain. Joyce guessed that internal sutures 
must be pressing on the sciatic nerve, and it was a question of 
time until the sutures absorbed and relieved the pressure. 

It was nearly a week before the pain began to ease, and 
then one day when Joyce looked at the stump he said : “You’ve 
got a bit of hsematoma here, old chap.” 

Bader was too weak and exhausted to bother about what a 
haematoma was. 

“Hang on to something,” Joyce went on. “This might hurt 
a bit.” Almost before Bader was aware of it, he was sliding 
something .sharp into the wound, and in the shock punch of 
agony, Bader grabbed the back of the bed in such a frenzied 
spasm that he bent the iron frame. The pool of blood that had 
been trapped tightly inside began seeping out, easing further 
pressure, and from that moment the last of the pain began to 
ebb. The fluid seeped for ten days, gradually turning almost 
white before it stopped. By that time the stitches were out and 
the physical battle was over. Then the mental battle started. 

Perhaps it would not have been so bad if everyone had not 
tried so hard to reassure him. He himself had accepted that 
he was legless and in some ways the future was a challenge that 
was almost exciting. That perennially stimulating aspect made 
him eager to be out of bed and into the world to get. at it; 
also a lot of encouraging pamphlets had arrived in the post from 
artificial limb-makers and they had braced him. Perhaps, 
through a little wishful thinking, he had read into them a little 
more than the authors intended or perhaps they were too rosy 
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anyway. At any rate he had the feeling that when he got his 
new legs he would be able to carry on a reasonably normal life, 
not, perhaps, playing rugger, but playing cricket (with a chap 
to run when he was batting), maybe some squash, certainly 
walking and dancing (with a bit of a limp perhaps), driving a 
car, of course, and flying too. No reason why not. Flying was 
mostly eyes and hands and co-ordination, not feet. He’d be able 
to stay in the Air Force. After all, he knew of a Service pilot who 
had lost a leg in the war and still flew. Thomtull used to come 
over and tell him about a friend of hers who had lost a leg 
and still played tennis. One leg. Two legs. No legs! What the 
hell 1 He had strength and balance and with the latest tin legs he 
would be quite mobile. 

Lying in bed he had begun working out a way to drive his 
car again. The short right stump would probably not be sensitive 
or quick enough to guide a leg working both accelerator and 
brake. But his left leg woidd. AH right—he’d have the outside 
pedsds transposed; work the clutch on the right with his right 
leg and use the left for both foot-brake and accelerator. The 
seat would slide back on runners so that he could climb in easily 
and then lock it in the driving position. 

But gradually the drip-drip of grave but well-meant 
encouragement began to have a sinister effect. 

“Of couise you’ll be all right,” they said. “Of course . . .” 
trying just too hard to be convincing . . . “Of course they’ll 
let you stay in the Air Force . . (They’U let me stay . . . 
Charity!) “Even if you can’t fly, they’ll let you do a ground 
job.” 

“For God’s sake they can’t throw me out of the R.A.F.,” 
he used to say. “I know I’ll be able to fly still.” 

“Of course you will,” they said soothingly. 

The thought of a ground job while his comrades flew revolted 
him. They kept telling him about one-legged people who had 
made successes but he began to notice that no one seemed to 
know of anyone who had lost both legs and made a go of it. 
His mother said he was not to worry because she had signed a 
paper to look after him for the rest of his life, and his insides 
seemed to twist at the thought of always being dependent on 
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her. He began having dreams, and always in them he had his 
own legs, dancing or flying, playing rugger or running around 
doing all sorts of carefree things as he used to. It was such a 
cruel shock when he woke and remembered where he was. 
That kept happening night after night because his subconscious 
knew nothing about life without legs and so it ignored the loss. 

Dorothy Brace noticed he‘was getting less open and cheerful, 
and sometimes for hours would lie back with his eyes open, silent 
and moody. It worried her because she guessed what was 
happening. The first spoken sign came on a day when he heard 
that Johnson, a friend on the squadron, had crashed and was 
killed. 

She said to Douglas: “You’re darned lucky you didn’t do 
that,” and he turned his head and said bitterly; 

“He’s the lucky one. He’s dead. I’d rather be killed outright 
than left like this.” 

Sometimes he was his cheerful self and at others, when he 
thought too much, the moodiness and silence would settle. He 
swung like an uncertain pendulum between the two. Out of 
the blue he said to Brace one day: 

“They won’t have me back in the Air Force, you know. 
And they won’t give me a pension because they’ll say it was 
my own fault.” 

“You don’t know anything of the sort,” she answered with 
practical sense. “Anyway, you could still make yourself a new 
career in an office.” 

“An office,” he said scornfully. “Shut up in an office all 
day, tied to a desk and getting constipated on a stool! There’ll 
be no life for me if I have to leave the Air Force.” 

In one way separation from the Air Force would hurt him 
more than separation from his legs. The Air Force became 
a kind of symbol; return would mean that he was a normal 
man: rejection would mean that he was a helpless cripple. 

Yet Brace was the only one who ever saw his depression 
and bitterness, and with unflagging warmth and an instinctive 
sympathy that never hurt she unobtrusively soothed, cheered 
and encouraged him in the way that is a woman’s special 
gift. The two were so closely identified that they were virtually 
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fighting the battle together (to such an extent that Bader ever 
since has claimed that Dorothy Brace saved his life). To others, 
the other nurses, his mother, Hilda, Patricia, Cyril Burge or his 
squadron friends he always crackled hardy, putting on a brash 
front, saying that he would rather lose both legs than one hand, 
that he was not disfigured, not helpless, and that he had seen 
chaps with one leg gone who were worse than he would be. 
There was never any self-pity and he never looked back thinking. 
If only I hadn’t done it. He had done it, and knew it, and it 
could not be undone. It was that attitude which made his future 
possible. 

Only once he said wryly to Dorothy Brace: “Never do 
anything in a temper.” 

He took to reading his old favourite, Swinburne, who 
appealed to some secret and cynical streak bred of juvenile hurt. 

"Listen to this,” he said once and read to her: 

”Thou hast conquered, O pale Galilean; the world has 
grown grey from thy breath; 

We have drunken of things Lethean, and fed on the 
fullness of death. 

Laurel is green for a season, and love is sweet for 
a day; 

But love grows bitter with treason, and laurel outlives 
not May . . . 

For the glass of the years is brittle wherein we gaze 
for a span; 

A little soul for a little bears up this corpse which 
is man.” 

“He doesn’t know love,” Brace said, giving the woman’s 
viewpoint. “I don’t know whether you know it, but Hilda 
has been in love with you for a long time. The legs might 
worry you but they’ll never worry her. She’s ready to marry 
you, you know. You’ve only got to ask her.” 

“Yes,” Bader said, “I know. She’s so utterly decent and 
kind. If I asked her to marry me she would . . . out of pity. 
They’re all stirred by pity and hers would last, but I couldn’t 
face it. If I ever marry it’s got to be someone I meet for the 
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first time just as I arn now. Or no one.” Then he covered 
up with a brazen laugh : “And if no one’ll have me—hell, 
I’ll marry you,” which reduced her to demonstrative indignation. 

Yet he was increasingly attracted to Patricia and she, in 
her own impulsive way, to him. About this time her mother 
took her away to South America for three months. Neither 
she nor Douglas had any illusions about the reason for the 
trip. Her mother liked Douglas in an abstract way but did 
not approve of her growing feeling for a legless man; a trip 
away might be the best solution. It was a practical thing for 
a mother to do but it hurt Bader for a while, increasing his 
moodiness. 

Slowly he began to emerge from his brooding. A .stream of 
affectionate letters from the ship helped and so did the prospect 
of artificial limbs, but the greatest and most constant factor 
in his endurance and resilience all through the months since 
December lay in his eternal and aggressive response to any 
challenge, the quality in him that is least elegantly and most 
effectively expressed as guts. 

Senior Air Force officers visited him at the hospital to hold a 
court of inquiry into the accident. It did not promise to be a 
cheerful affair and, impressed by the braid and alarmed for her 
patient. Brace whispered to him: “If you’re getting in an 
awkward spot ring the bell and I’ll come in and say you’re not 
well and they must go.” 

The door closed on the court and she spent a troubled hour 
until the bell suddenly rang and she hurried grimly in to protect 
him. The officers were sitting round the bed, everyone laughing 
and joking in great humour. Bader caUed: “Ah, tea for four, 
please. Nurse,” and, fear somersaulting into feminine umbrage, 
she said severely: “What d’you think this—a Lyon’s caf6,” and 
swept primly out. 

The Court of Inquiry’s findings slid adroitly round the 
question of blame, considering that whatever had happened, 
Bader had suffered more than enough. 

Soon he was up in the wheel-chair again, and a week after 
that was stumping about the hospital garden on the pylon 
(luckily the left stump still fitted mto the leather socket). Now 
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it was late March and stimulated by the sunshine, the early 
spring air and the first green buds, he was feeling eager to face 
the world again. One day he went outside the main gate into 
Redlands Road, into the world again for the first time, and as 
he stood on the pavement a peculiar sensation of naked 
insecurity suddenly welled up as though a strong light were 
beating on him. He made himself stump a hundred yards down 
to the other gate and thankfully went inside again to the safe, 
home pasture. Trying it again that afternoon, he got the same 
feeling of exposed vulnerability as soon as he got outside the 
gate, and this time it was a shade worse because two people 
passed him staring at the peg-leg and the right trouser leg 
pinned high above the knee. But after doing the same thing for 
three days the impleasant feeling eased a little. 

The day came when he had to cross the road to meet Hilda, 
and as he stood on the kerb a car whizzed past and a wave 
of dread chilled his insides. It felt like stepping helplessly into a 
snakepit, but he made himself do it, waiting till no cars were 
in sight and then hobbling across as fast as he could, dimly 
realising that there would be a lot of strange and terrifying 
plunges to take from now on and that, for a while at least, there 
would be as many mental barriers to overcome as physical ones. 

One important day Dorothy Brace and another nurse called 
a taxi and took him to a cinema in Reading, and he was like 
a small child bubbling with glee until the taxi pulled up outside 
the cinema. As he stinggled out in a tangle of peg-leg, crutches 
and helping nurses, people stopped and stared: he did not see 
them until he straightened up, and then the cod-like eyes seemed 
to hit him. Clustered faces of pity and vacuous curiosity gave 
him the feeling of nakedness again, and he hobbled into the 
foyer shrinking from it. Inside the darkened auditorium he sank 
into a seat and felt all right again, normal and belonging with all 
the others, but later, as he ran the gauntlet across the pavement 
to a waiting taxi, he heard a woman say: "Oh, look, Jean, he’s 
lost both of them.” 

Dorothy Brace squeezed his hand in the taxi and said: “Don’t 
worry. You’ll get used to it,” 

After a few more days swinging along Redlands Road he 
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found that he did, at least to some extent, being able to shut 
his mind to the curious stares almost completely. 

About this time Audrey and Adrian Stoop several times 
drove him for tea to their home at Hartley Wintney, about 
sixteen miles from Reading, and these sallies into the world were 
noteworthy for their pleasantness. Adrian Stoop, secretary of 
the Harlequins, was one of the best fly-halves ever to play for 
England, and his home was a lovely rambling red mansion set in 
acres of lawns and parkland where Bader was surrounded by 
friendlinc,ss with no prying eyes to stare. 

In the middle of April came the time to leave Greenlands 
for good. He was still the Air Force’s responsibility and they 
sent a car to take him to their ho.spital at Uxbridge. The nurses 
seemed more affected than the patient; most of them gathered 
on the steps, some in sentimental tears, and he kissed them all 
with his cheerful enthusiasm and was driven off to face whatever 
the future held. 


Uxbridge was pleasant enough, but different. They were 
mostly male nurses, enlisted men, respectful but remote. In the 
ward, however, he was among old chums again; Flying Officer 
Victor Streatfeild with his arm in a cradle, Odbert, who had 
played rugger with him and was in with a slipped cartilage, and 
others of his own ilk, all barely mobile “crocks” in some way, 
so that he felt naturally at home among them. In fact, the R.A.F. 
was his home; no other place gave him the same feeling and it 
linked him again with the past to which once more he belonged. 

For a few days the usual Service restrictions irked a little, 
especially the hot day he stumped three-quarters of a mile to the 
Group Captain’s house for ‘‘elevenses” and struggled sweatily 
all the way back to arrive five minutes late for lunch. At the 
door a senior doctor, a wing commander, greeted him testily, 
“Oh, Bader, I do wish you’d try and be on time for meals, It’s 
an awful nuisance for the staff when you people come in late.” 

He said, “Yes, sir,” thought, “You-!” and stumped into 

lunch fuming. It would never have happened at Greenlands; 
but then again, he thought philosophically, he would not have 
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had quite the same companionship there. In any case, if he 
wanted to be a normal chap again he should expect that sort 
of thing. 

His mother drove down from Yorkshire in the family car for 
a fortnight and took him for a drive most afternoons. The first 
time they went out she was driving along a quiet stretch of road 
in Great Windsor Park when he said: “Stop a minute, Mother, 
will you?” 

She stopped, and he said: “Now let’s change places. I’d like 
to have a crack at driving.” 

She looked at him in horror but he bullied her until before 
she quite knew what was happening he was in the driver’s seat 
and she was sitting in the passenger’s, saying; “But you can’t. 
And what wiQ happen if the police catch you ?” 

“We’ll have a damn’ good argument,” he said. “Now, just 
put your foot on the clutch, will you?” 

After more vain protests she did so. He selected the gear 
(the car had a pre-selector gear on the steering wheel) and said; 
“Right. Now let it up.” She lifted her foot slowly, he pressed 
bis peg-leg on the accelerator and off they went. It worked like 
a charm and as they went along he worked out a chill for chang¬ 
ing gear. He’d say, “Mother!” Her foot would go on the clutch, 
he would select the new gear, say “Right,” her foot would come 
up and that was all there was to it, apart from practice, con¬ 
centration and co-ordination. After a couple of hours the team¬ 
work was quite good and his mother became enthusiastic. “What 
a pity you can only drive with a partner beside you,” she said. 

Pondering this limiting factor he thought out loud: “If only 
I had something to prod the clutch with.” 

“Well, dear, would my umbrella do?” 

“Yes! That’s a wonderful idea.” 

She passed across her short, black umbrella, a very practical 
implement. He took it in his left hand, selected the next gear, 
held the wheel with the right while he felt for the clutch with 
the ferrule, pressed it down, let it up again and the car had 
changed gear smoothly. For several days he drove his mother like 
that and it seemed to open new windows in his limited world. 
This was being normal! 
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LIFE OF MAHATMA GANDHI 
By Louis Fischer 

Not only India but the whole wotld mourned the death of 
Mahatma Gandhi, who was assassinated by a madman on 
January 30th, iQ/jS. Tributes were paid to him by all nations, 
such as the following from Professor Albert Einstein: 

“Gandhi has demonstiated that a powerful human following 
can be assembled not only through the cunning game of the 
usual political manoeuvres and trickeries but through the 
cogent example of a morally superior conduct of life. In qur 
time of utter moral decadence he was the only statesman to 
stand for a higher human relationship in the political sphere.” 

Yet there are probably still people who fail to understand 
the meaning and nature of Gandhi’s personal conduct, his 
self-imposed fasting and other physical privations. These were 
the means which helped him to gain the spiritual stature 
which in turn gave him power for good over all India. Our 
western civilisation today is not one which encowages men 
to look for moral or sphitual strength in others, but this was 
the strength that was Mahatma Gandhi’s. 

The passage I quote describes his "epic” fast of fourteen 
days, which secured the beginnings of freedom for the 
untouchables, the Depressed Classes. To endure hunger 
almost to the point of death is a severe test for any man. But 
to bear self-imposed starvation for the sake of a moral prin¬ 
ciple or spiritual belief seems to me to demand the kind of 
strength and endurance which is almost superhuman, since 
by the slightest weakening of the will the suffering could be 
ended. 

★ 

The fast, Gandhi said, “is aimed at a statutory separate elec¬ 
torate, in any shape or form, for the Depressed Classes. Immedi¬ 
ately that threat is removed once for all, my fast will end.” He 
was not fastmg against the British, for the Government had 
Stated that if Flindus and Harijans agreed on a different and 
mutually satisfactory voting arrangement it would be accepted. 
The fast, Gandhi declared, “is intended to sting Hindu con¬ 
science into right religious action.” 
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On September 13th Gandhi announced that he would com¬ 
mence his fast unto death on the 20th. India now witnessed 
something the world had never seen. 

On the 13th, political and religious leaders went into action. 
Mr. M. G. Rajah, an untouchable spokesman in the Legislative 
Assembly, identified himself with Gandhi’s position; Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, the great constitutional leader, petitioned the 
Government to release Gandhi; Yakub Husain, a Moslem Rader 
in Madras, urged the Harijans to renounce the separate elector¬ 
ate; Rajendra Prasad suggested that Hindus save Gandhi by 
giving Harijans access to their temples, wells, schools and the 
public roads; Pandit Malaviya convoked a conference of leaders 
for the 19th; Rajagopalachari asked the country to pray and 
fast on the 20th. 

Several deputations asked to see Gandhi in jaB. The Govern¬ 
ment opened the gates and allowed full consultations with him. 
Devadas Gandhi arrived to act as intermediary with negotiators. 
Journalists also enjoyed unobstructed access to Gandhi. 

Meanwhile Gandhi wrote copious letters to many friends in 
India and abroad. “There was no escape from it,” he said in a 
letter to Miss Slade. “It is both a privilege and a duty. It comes 
rarely to someone in a generation or generations.” He had been 
observing the cat family in the prison, he told Miss Slade in the 
same communication. “We have an addition to the family, did I 
tell you ? There was a human touch about the mother whilst she 
was in pain and two or three days after delivery. She would 
caress us and insist on being caressed. It was a pathetic sight. 
The care she bestows on the ‘baby’ is very wonderful. Love 
from us all to you aU, Bapu.” 

On the 20th, Gandhi awoke at 2.30 a.m. and wrote a letter to 
Tagore whose approval he craved. “This is early morning, 3 
o’clock of Tuesday,” the Mahatma began. “I enter the fiery 
gates at noon. If you can bless the effort I .want it. You have 
been a true friend because you have been a candid friend often 
speaking your thoughts aloud . . , Though it can now only be 
during my fast, I will yet prize your criticism, if your heart 
condemns my action. I am not too proud to make an open 
confession of my blunder, whatever the cost of the confession, 
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if I find myself in error. If your heart approves of the action I 
want your blessing. It will sustain me. , . .” 

Just as Gandhi posted this letter he received a telegram from 
Tagore: “It is worth sacrificing precious life,” it read, “for the 
sake of India’s unity and her social integrity ... I fervently 
hope that we will not callously allow such national tragedy to 
reach its extreme length stop our sorrowing hearts will follow 
your sublime penance with reverence and love.” 

Gandhi thanked Tagore for “your loving and magnificent 
wire. It will sustain me in the midst of the stonn I am about to 
enter.” 

At 11.30 the same morning, Gandhi took his last meal; it con¬ 
sisted of lemon juice and honey with hot water. Millions of 
Indians fasted for twenty-four hours. Throughout the country 
prayers were sung. 

That day, Rabindranath Tagore, whom India and Gandhi 
affectionately called “The Poet,” addressed his school at Shan- 
tiniketan and said, “A shadow is darkening today over India 
like a shadow cast by an eclipsed sun. The people of a whole 
country is suffering from a poignant pain of anxiety, the univers¬ 
ality of which carries in it a great dignity of consolation. 
Mahatmaji, who through his life of dedication has made India 
his own in truth, has commenced his vow of extreme 
self-sacrifice.” 

Tagore explained the Mahatma’s fast; 

“Each country has its owir inner geography where her spirit 
dwells and where physical force can never conquer even an inch 
of ground. Those rulers who come from the outside remain out¬ 
side the gate . . . But the great soul . . , continues his dominion 
even when he is physically no longer present . . . The penance 
which Mahatmaji has taken upon himself is not a ritual but a 
message to all India and to the world , . . Let us try to under¬ 
stand the meaning of his message ... No civilised society can 
thrive npon victims whose humanity has been permanently 
mutilated . . . Those whom we keep down inevitably drag us 
down . . . we insult our own humanity by insulting man where 
he is helpless and where he is not of our own kin . . . Mahatmaji 
has repeatedly pointed out the dangers of those divisions in our 
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country . . . Against that deep-seated moral weakness in our 
society Mahatmaji has pronounced his ultimatum . . . We have 
observed that the English people are puzzled at the step that 
Mahatmaji has been compelled to take. They confess that they 
fail to understand it. I believe that the reason of their failure 
is mainly owing to the fact that the language of Mahatmaji is 
fundamentally different from their own ... I ask them to 
remember the terrible days of atrocities that reddened in blood 
at their door when dismemberment was being forced between 
Ireland and the rest of Great Britain. Those Englishmen, who 
imagined it to be disastrous to the integrity of their empire, did 
not scruple to kill and be killed, even to tear into shreds the 
decency of civilised codes of honour.” 

The British, Tagore explained, were ready to indulge in the 
“Black and Tan” blood bath in Ireland to prevent dismember¬ 
ment of the Empire. Gandhi was immolating one person, him¬ 
self, to prevent dismemberment of Indian society. This was 
the language of non-violence. Is that why the West could not 
decipher it? 

Tagore saw the possibility of losing Gandhi in the fast. The 
very thought sent a shiver through the spine of the nation. If 
nothing were done to save him, every Hmdu would be 
Mahatraaji’s murderer. 

Gandhi lay on a white iron cot in the shade of a low mango 
tree in the quiet prison yard. Patel and Mahadev Desai sat near 
him. Mrs. Naidu had been transferred from the women’s ward 
of Yeravda Jail to nurse and guard him from excessive exertion. 
On a stool were some books, writing paper, bottles of water, 
salt and soda bicarbonate. 

Outside, the negotiators in conference were racing with death. 
Hindu leadens gathered in Birla House in Bombay on September 
20th. There were Sapru, Sir Chunilal Mehta, Rajagopalacharl, 
the president of Congress for that year, G. D. Birla, a very 
wealthy industrialist and friend of Gandhi, Rajendra Prasad, 
Jayakar, Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas, millionaire patron of 
schools, and others. The untouchable delegates were Dr. Solanki 
and Dr. Ambedkar. 
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Ambcdkar, a distinguished lawyer with international experi¬ 
ence, who had played a big part at the Round Table Conferences 
in London, owned a powerfully built body and strong, stubborn, 
superior intellect. His father and grandfather saw service in the 
British Army. The accumulated bitterness against Hindus that 
rankled for centuries in millions of Harijan breasts found expres¬ 
sion in Ambedkar’s Himalayan hatred. He prefen'ed British raj 
to Hindu raj; he prefen’ed Moslems to Hindus and once thought 
of leading the untouchable community, as a body, into the 
Mohammedan Church. Age-long Hindu cnielty to his unhappy 
brethren filled him with anger, spite and vindictiveness. If any¬ 
body in India could have contemplated with equanimity the 
death of Gandhi, Ambedkar was the man. He called the fast “a 
political stunt.” At the conference, he faced the great Hindu 
minds, and he must have derived sweet pleasure watching them 
court him in order to save their beloved Mahatma. 

Gandhi had always wanted one electorate for Hindus and 
Harijans, which would jointly elect a solid block of Hindu and 
Harijan members of the legislative councils. He even opposed 
reserving a fixed number of scats in that block for Harijans 
because it would accentuate the cleavage between the two com¬ 
munities. But on the igth Gandhi told a deputation—much to 
its relief—^that he had become reconciled to reserved seats. 

Ambedkar, however, demurred: the Harijans who would 
occupy the reserved seats in the legislatures would be elected 
jointly by Hindus and Harijans and would, therefore, feel con¬ 
siderable restraint in airing Harijan grievances against Hindus. 
If a Harijan denounced Hindus too fiercely the Hindus might 
defeat him in the next election and elect a more docile 
untouchable. 

To meet this legitimate objection, Sapru had evolved an 
ingenious plan which he presented to the conference on Sep¬ 
tember 2oth: all Hindu and Harijan members of the legislatures 
would be elected jointly by Hindu and Harijan voters. A nrnnber 
of the Hindu-Harijan seats would be earmarked in advance for 
Harijans. The candidates for a portion of these reserved Harijan 
seats would be nominated in private consultations between 
Hindus and Harijans. But for the remainder of the reserved 
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seats, Sapni introduced something new: primaries in which 
only Harijans would vote. In those primary elections, a panel of 
three Harijan candidates would, be chosen for each reserved 
seat. Then in the final or secondary elections, Harijans and 
Hindus would vote jointly for one of those three Harijan candi¬ 
dates. The Hindus would have no choice but to vote for one of 
them. That would enable the Harijans to place their bravest and 
best champions in the legislatures while retaining the system of 
joint electorates. 

Anxiously, the Hindus waited for Ambedkar’s views on the 
scheme. He examined it minutely. He sought the advice of 
friends. Hours drifted by. Finally he accepted, but stated that 
he would draft his own formula to incorporate his own ideas plus 
the Sapru plan. 

Encouraged, but still not quite sure of Ambedkar, the Hindu 
leaders now wondered about Gandhi; would he sanction the 
Sapru innovation? Sapru, Jayakar, Rajagopalachari, Devadas, 
Birla and Prasad took the midnight train and were in Poona the 
next morning. At 7 a.m. they were taken into the prison office. 
Gandhi, already weak after less than twenty-four hours without 
food, came into the office with a laugh, and taking a place at the 
centre of the table, announced cheerfully, “I preside.” 

Sapru explained the plan of the primaries. Others amplified. 
Gandhi asked some questions. He was non-committal. Half an 
hour passed. Finally Gandhi said, “I am prepared to consider 
your plan favourably . . . But I should like to have the whole 
picture before me in writing.” In addition, he asked to see 
Ambedkar and Rajah. 

Urgent invitations were sent to Ambedkar and Rajah. A 
memorandum on the Sapnt plan was prepared. Rajah, repre¬ 
senting Gandhi’s untouchables following, accepted it. Ambedkar 
promised to come. 

A troubled night passed. The morning of the 22nd Gandhi 
expressed displeasure with the scheme: Why should only some 
candidates for the reserved Harijan seats be elected in the 
Harijan primaries? Why not ah? Why create two sets of Harijan 
candidates, one chosen by Harijans in the primaries, the other 
selected by Hindus and Harijans? He wanted no distinctions 
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between Harijans. Nor did he want Harijan legislators to be 
under any political debt to Hindus. 

The negotiators were overjoyed. Gandhi was offering Ambed- 
Icar more than Ambedkar had already accepted. 

Ambcdkar appeared at Gandhi’s cot late that afternoon; he 
did most of the talking. He was ready to help to save the 
Mahatma’s life, he said. But “I want my compensation.” 

Gandhi had already commenced to sink. In previous fasts he 
had taken water regularly, on the hour. Now he was listless and 
drank it irregularly. In previous fasts, massage moderated his 
aches. This time he refused massage. Sharp pains racked his 
wasting body. He had to be moved to the bath on a stretcher. 
The least movement, sometimes even speaking, gave him 
nausea. 

When Ambedkar said, “I want my compensation,” Gandhi 
propped himself up painfully and spoke for many minutes. He 
mentioned his devotion to the Harijans. He discussed the Sapru 
scheme point by point. He did not like it, he said. All Harijans 
should be nominated by Harijans and not just some of them, 
Gandhi declared. Weakened by the effort, the Mahatma sub¬ 
sided to his pillow. 

Ambedkar had expected to be put under pressure in the 
presence of the dying Mahatma to recede from his position. But 
now Gandhi out-Harijaned the Harijan Ambedkar. 

Ambedkar welcomed Gandhi’s amendment. 

That day, Mrs. Gandhi arrived; she had been transferred 
from Sabarmati Prison to Yeravda. As she slowly moved towards 
her husband, she shook her head from side to side reprovingly 
and said, “Again, the same story!” He smiled. Her presence 
cheered him. He submitted to massage by her, and by a pro¬ 
fessional, more for her sake than because he wanted it. 

Friday, September 23rd, the fourth day of the fast. Dr. Gilder, 
Gandhi’s heart specialist, and Dr. Patel came from Bombay, and 
in consultation with prison physicians diagnosed the prisoner’s 
condition as dangerous. Blood pressure was alarmingly high. 
Death was possible at any moment. 

The same day, Ambedkar conferred at length with the Hindu 
leaders and presented his new demands for compensation: 
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MacDonald’s award had given the Depressed Classes 71 seats in 
the provincial legislatures. Ambedkar asked for 197. Sapru had 
suggested a panel of three Harijan candidates. Gandhi suggested 
five; Ambedkar suggested two. There was also the question of a 
referendum of Harijan voters to decide when the reserved seats 
should be abolished and the political distinction thus wiped out 
between Hindus and Harijans; that would be a step towards the 
merger of the two communities in life. Gandhi wanted the 
primaries abolished after five years. Ambedkar held out for 
fifteen. Ambedkar did not believe that untouchability would be 
destroyed in five years. 

Later in the day, Ambedkar came to Gandhi. It was a hot 
sultry day and not a mango leaf stirred in the prison yard, 
Gandhi’s blood pressure was rising. He could hardly speak above 
a whisper. Ambedkar bargained hard. The outcome was 
indecisive. 

Saturday, September 24th, the fifth day, Ambedkar renewed 
his tallcs with the Hindu leaders. After a morning’s wrangling, 
he visited Gandhi at noon. It had been agreed between Ambed¬ 
kar and the Hindus that the Depressed Classes would have 147 
reserved seats instead of the 197 Ambedkar had demanded and 
the 71 MacDonald ordered. Gandhi accepted the compromise. 
Ambedkar was now ready to abolish the separate primaries after 
ten years. Gandhi insisted on five. “Five years or my life,” 
Gandhi said. Ambedkar refused. 

Ambedkar returned to his Harijan colleagues. Later, he 
informed the Hindu leaders that he would not accept the 
aboKtion of primaries in five years: nothing less than ten. 

Rajagopalachari now did sometliing which probably saved 
Gandhi’s life. Without consulting Gandhi, he and Ambedkar 
agreed that the time of the abolition of the primaries would be 
determined in further discussion. This might make a referendum 
superfluous. 

Rajagopalachari rushed to the jail and explained the new 
arrangement to Gandhi. 

“Will you repeat it?” 

Rajagopalachari repeated it, 

“Excellent,” Gandhi murmured; he may not have understood 
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precisely what Rajagopalachari was saying; he was faint. But he 
had acquiesced. 

That Saturday, the Yeravda Pact, as Indian history knows it, 
was drafted and signed by all the chief Hindu and Harijan 
negotiators except Gandhi. 

On Sunday it was ratified in Bombay at a full conference of 
the negotiator and others. 

But the pact was no pact and Gandlii would not abandon his 
fast unless the British Government consented to substitute it for 
the MacDonald Award. Its verbatim text had been telegraphed 
to London where Charles Andrews, Polalc and other friends of 
Gandhi laboured to get quick action from the Goveniment. It 
was Sunday and ministers had left town, and Ramsay Mac¬ 
Donald was in Sussex attending a funeral. 

On hearing of the agreement in Poona, MacDonald hurried 
back to 10 Downing Street; so did Sir Samuel Hoare and Lord 
Lothian who had helped to formulate the MacDonald Award. 
They pored over the text until midnight on Sunday. 

Gandhi’s life was fast ebbing away. He told Kasturbai who 
should get the few personal belongings that lay around his cot. 
Early Monday, Tagore arrived from Calcutta and sang a selec¬ 
tion of his own songs to the Mahatma. They soothed Gandhi. 
Friends from Poona were admitted to play on musical instru¬ 
ments and chant devotional hymns. He thanked them with a nod 
and a faint smile. He eould not speak. 

A few hours later, the British Government announced simul- 
taneou-sly in London and New Delhi that it had approved the 
Yeravda Pact, Gandhi could break his fast. 

At 5.15 on Monday afternoon, in the presence of Tagore, 
Patel, Mahadev Desai, Mrs. Naidu, the negotiators and 
journalists, Gandhi accepted a glass of orange juice from 
Kasturbai and broke his fast. Tagore sang Bengali hymns. Many 
eyes were wet. 

Dr. Ambedkar made an interesting speech at the Bombay con¬ 
ference on Sunday, September 25th, which ratified the Yeravda 
Pact or Poona Agreement. Praising Gandhi’s conciliatory 
attitude, Ambedkar said, “I must confess that I was surprised, 
immensely surprised, when I met him, that there was so much 
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in common between him and me. In fact whenever any disputes 
were carried to him—and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru has told you 
that the disputes that were carried to him were of a very crucial 
character—I was astounded to see that the man who held such 
divergent views from mine at the Round Table Conference came 
immediately to my rescue and not to the rescue of the other side. 
I am very grateful to Mahatmaji for having extricated me from 
what might have been a very difficult situation.” 

This was not only a polite tribute at a moment of relaxation 
after hectic days, but also a correct description of Gandhi’s 
attitude. Gandhi did favour the Harijan position over the Hindu 
position. Indeed, Gandhi had gone so far in his desire to meet 
the Harijans loo per cent of the way, that he revereed himself 
on the key issue of reserved seats. “My only regret is,” Dr. 
Ambedkar stated in that same speech, “why did not Mahatmaji 
take this attitude at the Round Table Conference? If he had 
shown the same consideration for my point of view then, it 
would not have been necessary for hkn to go through this ordeal, 
However,” he added generously, “these are things of the past, I 
am glad that I am here now to support this resolution of ratifi¬ 
cation.” 

At the Round Table Conference in September-Decembcr 
1931, Gandhi had opposed Harijan reserved seats in the Hindu 
block because it divided the two communities. But on September 
13th, 1932, and again on the 19th, Gandhi had accepted the 
idea of reserved seats as an unavoidable and, he hoped, passing 
evil. 

He accepted the reservation of seats as something infinitely 
preferable to the segregation that would arise out of the separate 
electorate which MacDonald wanted to introduce. But if Gandhi 
had done so at the Round Table Conference or months before 
the fast he might not have carried the orthodox Hindus with 
him. One of the negotiators of the Poona Agreement sub¬ 
sequently told me that he had always opposed Gandhi’s policies, 
but Gandhi was God descended to earth and “the gates of 
Heaven were waiting to receive him.” The threat of the 
Mahatma’s death won over the Hindu leaders for Gandhi’s 
policies. 
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Suppose, however, that the Hindu leaders had adopted reser¬ 
vation of seats before the fast. Would the fast have been super¬ 
fluous? Was the Mahatma’s torment unnecessary? 

The answer to this question is crucial to an understanding of 
Gandhi’s role in India’s history. By the criterion of cold logic and 
arid legalisms, Gandhi need not have fasted to reach an agree¬ 
ment with Ambedkar. But Gandhi’s relationship with the Indian 
people was not based on logic and legalism. It was a highly 
emotional relationship. For the Hindus, Gandhi was Mahatma, 
The Great Soul, a piece of God. Were they going to kill him? 
The moment tlie fast began, texts, constitutions, awards, elec¬ 
tions, etc., lost their significance. Gandhi’s life had to be saved. 

From September 13th, when the fast was announced, to the 
afternoon of September 26th, when Gandhi drank his first 
orange juice, every change in Gandhi’s physical condition, every 
word pronounced by anyone who had seen him, every journey 
of the least of the negotiators was broadcast to every comer of 
the country. A mother hovering over the crib of a tender child 
during a. high-temperature crisis coedd be no more anxious than 
the India that watched the white cot of the sinking Mahatma. 
No mystic himself, Gandhi affected others mystically. They 
became one with liim, as one as mother and babe. Reason with¬ 
drew ; passionately, frantically, because the end might have come 
at any instant, Hindus were reacting to a single throbbing wish: 
The Mahatma must not die. 
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THE JUNGLE IS NEUTRAL 
By F. Spencer Chapman, D.S.O. 

Colonel Spencer Chapman’s story of his adventures in the 
Malayan jungle has been described by Field Marshal Earl 
Wavell as “a story of endurance and survival beyond the 
normal human capacity for survival.” 

Twice wounded^ captured both by Japanese troops and 
Chinese bandits^ escaped, hunted, often ill with malaria and 
other fevers, sometimes half-starved. Colonel Chapman yet 
managed to survive nearly four consecutive years in the 
jungle, working with the guerillas when he could, fending for 
himself during the long periods when he was completely alone. 

For his endurance, mental as well as physical. Colonel 
Chapman is an example of how much the flesh can bear if 
the spirit be strong. 

★ 

Next day, with some difficulty, I retraced my steps to the cave 
beside the river and prepared to sleep in it. But I found that the 
Japs had already visited it in their search for me. It was covered 
with boot-marks and littered with paper. As they probably knew 
I had been there, although I was going barefooted at that time, I 
did not dare to sleep in the cave, though it was raining again, 
and made myself another shelter of banana leaves. Near by I 
found some plants of tapioca, and though there were no roots 
on them I ate the leaves. I had often eaten them cooked and 
imagined they were edible raw. But I was mistaken, as I had 
terrible pains in the night, accompanied by a morbid thirst. 

By the middle of the next day, May i6th, I had made my way 
back to the deserted Sakai house a quarter of a mUe above the 
Jap camp and was sheltering inside during a torrential down¬ 
pour. Judging by the litter, the Japs had been here too since my 
last visit, but there was no sound or sign of smoke from their old 
camp in the vaUey below. As I was stiU feeling very ill as a result 
of eating the tapioca leaves, I found a hiding-place beneath the 
derelict sleeping-bench and was soon asleep. 

After some time, I was woken up by voices imdemeath the 
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house and looking through the cracks in the floor I saw some 
Japs and Sikhs—I could not count how many. This must have 
been a patrol which had stayed behind to look for me. Possibly 
they had seen my naked footmarks underneath the hut, though 
the rain would have obliterated them outside, for two of the 
Sikhs climbed laboriously up, with loud-voiced encouragement 
from the others, and entered the house. But the floor was so 
rotten that they satisfied themselves with a perfunctory glance 
round. After sheltering for some time and talking loudly, they at 
last set off in the direction of the plains. Judging by the size of 
their packs, they were going for good. 

An hour later, just as evening closed in, tliree naked Sakai 
came running along the track which passed beneath the house. I 
dared not call to them, and in any case they would have fled; but 
the mere fact that there were still Sakai around gave me fresh 
hope. I tried to track them, but it was too dark, and by next 
morning, after I had passed a very comfortable night in the hut, 
the rain had obliterated all but the heel-marks of the Japs’ boots. 

Next morning was the fifth day since I had escaped from the 
Japs. Since then I had eaten only a few rattan berries and the 
tapioca leaves which had made me so ill, but I was drinldng 
enomious quantities of water. Unless I was going to leave my 
bones in the jungle—with or without the help of a Japanese 
buUet—I had to do some serious thinking, and it was sympto¬ 
matic of my physical state that I was very reluctant to do this, 
being much more inclined to rush on, anywhere, instead of 
pausing to work out a coherent plan. Surprisingly enough I was 
not at all exhausted, but I felt curiously light-headed—as if the 
top of my skull were a foot higher than normal. On three of the 
four days since my escape I had travelled furiously, with hardly 
any rest, from dawn till dusk—^more than twelve hours—but in 
spite of always going to bed soaking wet, I had slept right 
through each night and oddly enough was really enjoying myself. 
I had no doubt whatsoever that I could carry on for many days 
yet, even without food. I knew enough about the Japs—their 
paper-chase trail and enormous heel-marks, their loud voices and 
their bad eyesight, and, if it should go as far as that, their bad 
marksmanship—^to feel quite confident that I could get the better 
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of them. I was certain that the main body of the Japanese had 
gone over the watershed to Larek and Jalong. Though I was 
still anxious to warn my Sakai friends, I knew I should catch 
up the Japs or run into their rear-guard if I went that way just 
yet. 

When day dawned, I heard a cock crowing far below on the 
other side of the ridge from the Jap camp by the Sungei Chemor. 
I was pretty certain that it was a jungle-fowl, and that indicated 
the presence of an old clearing, and as Sakai are in the habit of 
visiting their old houses and gardens, I hoped a track would lead 
me to the present settlement. As soon as I left the track I was 
involved in a series of extremely steep rocky guUies, choked with 
thorns and rotten vegetation. After an hour of very precarious 
scrambling and the usual drill of lowering myself down on a 
rattan line, I came to a wide path pock-marked with heel-prints 
and littered with cigarette wrappers and empty food-bags. This 
was clearly the path that the main Jap patrol had followed on 
their way to the camp where I had been their ungrateful guest. 

This wide path soon brought me to a very large Sakai r^lage 
with six or seven beautifully built houses capable of holding 
about a hundred and fifty people. Goats and fowls walked about 
in the sunshine. There were clumps of pineapples and banana 
trees hung with bunches of fruit, and on the opposite side of the 
valley were several clearings carpeted with the soft even green of 
tapioca bushes. Looking down the wide Chemor valley, I could 
see the blue foothills of the plains framed between its variegated 
jungle-covered sides. 

The village was of course deserted and the presence of the very 
dead bodies of a young girl and an old woman showed that the 
Japs had come this way. I was certain that as their goats and 
fowls were still here, the Sakai would return, so I lay up in the 
jungle edge to watch, being rather disturbed by the noise of a 
Jap plane which spent the whole morning circling low over this 
part of the jungle, perhaps—I flattered myself—searching for 
me. Sure enough, I soon saw two tousle-headed dark faces peep¬ 
ing out of the jungle on the other side of the clearing and I went 
across to talk to them. The Sakai were very friendly but literally 
shaking with terror. They told me that some days before, the 
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Japs had suddenly appeared and attempted to surround the 
houses. The Sakai had started to flee into the jungle, but the 
Japs opened fire, and as well as the dead I had seen, many were 
wounded. 

They gave me some ripe bananas and a parang, but they 
could not spare me a flint and steel. I tried repeatedly to per¬ 
suade them to take me over the watershed to the Kinta valley, 
but this they absolutely refused to do, saying that they must 
try to collect their womenfolk, who were scattered all over the 
jungle, and that there were still parties of Japs and Indians 
about. 

I tried to follow the route they described and spent several 
hours following up a tributary of the Simgei Ghemor, but night 
found me high up in a trackless area of waterfalls, steep rocky 
outcrops, thoni-scrub, and a tangle of heart-brealcing under¬ 
growth. Fortimately I now had a parang and was able to make a 
comfortable shelter of atap in which to spend the night. Next 
morning. May i8th, I again tried to get over the watershed into 
the Kinta valley, but though I fought my way to the summit 
ridge, there was no sign of a track. Since the descent seemed even 
steeper and the vegetation more thick and thorny, I retraced my 
steps to the Sakai village. 

As soon as I got near, I could hear that something unusual was 
going on. Peeping through the edge of the clearing, I saw several 
Sikhs running about trying to round up the remaining goats. 
Apparently the Japs had established a regular patrol between 
Ghemor and the camp from which I had escaped, and probably 
over the top to Larek and Jalong also. If this was so, not only 
was it unhealthy for me to stay in this area, but I could expect 
no help from these Sakai. 

When I had been trying to follow the Sakai’s directions over 
to the Kinta, I had noticed a wide path leaving the left bank of 
the stream and going uphill to the south-west. I now followed 
this over a high ridge and down to another stream, where the 
track disappeared. Sakai tracks have a way of following streams, 
where the going is often easiest, but if one is unaccompanied by a 
Sakai it is very difficult to find where the track leaves the stream 
and takes to the hiUs again. So it was on this day. Presently I 
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picked up an overgrown track, and soon came to a steep valley 
where the jungle was being cleared. Soon the track was wide 
enough for a car, though grass-grown, and I turned aside to walk 
in a rubber estate, which gave more possibility of a safe retreat. 
Presently I found myself overlooking the head of a motor road, 
where were several large vegetable gardens with Chinese women 
hoeing, wearing black blouses and trousers and huge conical 
hats. I saw one larger house, apart from the rest, and creeping 
round thi'ough a forest of tapioca bushes I went in at the open 
doorway. 

Here I found six Chinese men, who seemed delighted though 
somewhat astonished to see me. After a bath in the stream (while 
one of them kept watch on the road) and a large meal of rice 
cooked with sweet potato, a stalky green vegetable and dried fish, 
one of them gave me a small home-made pipe and we settled 
down to talk. It appeared that I had come out near Kinding Tea 
Estate, about three miles above Tanjong Rambutan. The men 
said they could put me in touch witli the guerillas, but in the 
present disturbed state of things it might take a week or more. 
They told me it was quite impossible for me to stay there and 
took me back to a tiny hut on the every edge of the jungle. There 
were half a dozen other fugitives in this small house, underfed 
and dressed in rags, several of them in a high fever from malaria. 

I gathered from them, and from stories I subsequently heard, 
that at this time the Japanese had just started a drive against the 
kampong Chinese on the jungle edge the whole way from Grik 
to Kuala Kubu—about 150 miles. This was probably the most 
savage of any of their organised massacres. Each morning two or 
three two-engined planes would circle low round and round the 
area between the main road and the edge of the jungle. At the 
same time a cordon of trucks full of Indians and Malays would 
be placed every fifty yards along a section of road to shoot any¬ 
body attempting to break out. The cordon would close in. Young 
able-bodied men were taken away and seen no more—^probably 
they were ordered to go and fight elsewhere for the Japs or to 
work in the labour camps, and murdered if they refused. Girls, 
even children of twelve or thirteen years, were often raped at 
once or taken away to fill the military brothels. An enormous 
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number of Chinese were tommy-gunned or bayoneted. Others 
were driven into the atap houses and burned alive. Everything 
in the houses that was of any possible value was taken away— 
every cent of money, watches, trinkets, clothes, cooking utensils, 
even the vegetables from the gardens. 

Next morning, May igth, I watched these Jap planes circling 
round and round so low that I could see the pilot’s helmeted 
face looldng down, and I wondered how they could manceuvre 
their large two-engined machines so low among the steep valleys 
and wooded foothills. I even went out to the edge of the rubber 
and, though I could not get a view over the kampongs, I could 
easily hear the noise of firing and the heart-rending screams of 
the victims. While I was there several half-demented fugitives 
came running up the lane into the jungle. 

At midday one of the six men at the tapioca kongsi-hovise 
came up and told me that a thousand Sikh police had been 
posted along the jungle edge to intercept and Idll anybody who 
tried to escape that way, and that though they wanted to help 
me, it was impossible just then and I must go back into the 
jungle. Of course I did not believe this story, but I determined to 
go right back past the Sakai village and the Japanese camp to 
Larek, and to strike my old trail somewhere at the head of the 
Korbu valley. True, it was a very long way round and straight 
into a dangerous area, but I felt certain the Japs would by now 
have cut a trail which I could use, and I hoped that as it was a 
week since my escape they would have given up the search. 

The same afternoon, May igth, I left this stomiy refuge. They 
could give me only a few pounds of rice, half a cigarette tin of 
salt, a handful of ground-nuts, an old sack to use as a blanket, 
and eight home-made matches. At the same time the dozen or 
so Chinese fugitives who were there, believing the ridiculous 
scare about the thousand Sikhs, set off, carrying their miserable 
possessions, to return to the heU that was still going on in 
their kampongs. I wondered which of us was being the more 
stupid. ‘ 

I retraced my steps to the Sungei Chemor, and made one 
more effort to force the track over the watershed to the Kinta 
valley. But I failed again, so I spent the night in a small Sakai 
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shelter I found beside the Chemor river. I suffered a bitter dis¬ 
appointment here, as the home-made matches that the Chinese 
had given me would not light. After wasting four of them I 
decided to keep the other four and dry them out in the sun 
before trying them. I ate my ground-nuts, together with a 
pocketful of sweet-potato leaves which I had picked in the 
Chinese garden. 

Early next morning I visited the Jap camp to look for my 
wrist watch and pipe—without success —and followed an excel¬ 
lent track which the Japs had cut over the top, about a mile 
north of my route to Larek. In the middle of the sandy waste, 
where I had camped on my way over from Jalong, I counted 
the cold ashes of fourteen large fires, but the Japs had built no 
sort of shelter. There had been no sunshine by which to dry my 
remaining four matches. Indeed, it had rained solidly all day, 
and though I managed to make one splutter by the old trick of 
first rubbing it up and down the short hair of the nape of my 
neck, I was unable to make it burn. 

Next day. May aist, I followed the wide Japanese track past 
another of their camps, as usual littered with paper, and right 
down to the Sungei Korbu where they had turned downstream 
towards Jalong. I went upstream and at last came to a Sakai 
hut right up in the hills on the right bank of the Korbu river. I 
walked into this house before the occupants had time to flee, 
and found there several of the headmen I had stayed with five 
weeks before. Instead of giving me the usual cordial “Tahe tuaiv'" 
(Greetings, sir), they bowed to the ground and gave me the 
formal “Selamat datang” (Peace attend your coming). At first I 
could not account for this change in their attitude, but it gradu¬ 
ally appeared that my bandit friends, after my escape, had told 
the credulous Sakai that I was a Jap agent. They naturally 
thought that it was I who had brought all these disasters to their 
peaceful valley. But I was soon able to make matters clear and 
to hear their story. 

It appeared that a few days previously the Japs had suddenly 
appeared in the jungle—^the Sakai had no idea whence they had 
come. They had captured several Sakai alive, shot others, burned 
down the houses, and either removed or destroyed the huge 
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stores of rice which had been collected for the bandits. Bras, the 
young and intelligent headman, had disappeared: perhaps he 
had been hilled. The Sakai were very disgusted with the Chinese, 
who had fled at the first sign of danger and not stayed to protect 
their jungle allies. All the Sakai were in a bad state of nerves, 
and for my own safety as much as theirs, wanted me to go to a 
still higher and more remote hideout for the night. But I was 
very reluctant to do this, as I was very tired and my feet had 
been rather badly cut about after travelling so far barefooted 
without having had time to harden them properly beforehand, 
and usually at such speed that I could not pause to avoid rough 
and thorny places. In any case, there was little possibility of the 
Japs coming up as far as here. 

I was given as many plates of delicious dry fragrant Sakai rice 
as I could cat, together with a huge bowl of pumpkin cooked 
with salt, pepper, curry, chillies, and shoots of wild ginger— 
certainly the best dish of pumpkin I have ever tasted. We 
smoked until dark, and I was just beginning to think I had never 
enjoyed food so much or eaten such a quantity in a few hours, 
when I saw that my hosts were about to kill no less than six 
old roosters. They were afraid that their crowing would betray 
the presence of the house to the Japs. Among us we finished off 
all six fowls, though they were terribly tough, and enormous 
quantities of rice. 

The next morning. May 22nd, I set off early with a guide. 
Before I went I managed to persuade the Sakai to give me a flint 
and steel and some tinder. We reached the house which Lim and 
I had called the jagong (maize) house, because it stood in a 
clearing planted with this grain. Here my guide failed me—^the 
only time a Sakai let me down. After waiting some time for him 
to return I realised that he had abandoned me. The next morn¬ 
ing I set off on my own to find the elusive watershed, but after 
twelve hours of exhausting travel through the worst sort of 
jungle, I found that I had moved in a large circle, finishing up 
within a few hundred yards of my starting-point. Next day I had 
no better luck, and in addition felt the first warnings of a bout of 
malaria. I realised that I had to find my way back to the jagong 
house and lie up there. Soon, as the fever got hold of me, my 
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strength ebbed, and for the last part of the journey I had to 
crawl on my hands and knees, eventually arriving long after 
dark. 

I reached the jagong house on the night of May 25th and was 
very ill there with malaria for more than a fortnight. I was able 
to keep account of time by cutting a notch each day on the pole 
beside my bed and, though I had the usual alternations of 
uncontrollable shivering and high fever with a racing pulse, I 
was never, as far as I know, actually delirious. My chief trouble, 
other than the fever, was twenty or thirty running ulcers on my 
feet and legs and one over my hip-bone, which resulted from 
many deep cuts and leech-bites. Since I Icnew I should be com¬ 
pletely immobilised till these were better, I forced myself to 
bathe them four times a day with a solution of boiling water and 
the last few grains of my salt. I would then cover them with 
maize leaves to keep out the dirt. 

The Sakai did not discover my presence for the first few days, 
but subsequently they used to visit me from time to time at odd 
hours of the night, usually to split and dry bamboo torches for 
fishing. They were far too frightened to come so far down into 
the valley during the hours of daylight, as they were stUl domi¬ 
nated by terror of the Japanese, who, they said, had made their 
headquarters at Kampong Jalong and were gradually working 
up the Korbu valley searching for guerillas and Sakai and 
burning down any houses they found. 

I had been very uneasy on this score myself, and had taken 
elaborate precautions. My bed was on the floor in the far corner 
of the hut. I had made a small doorway in the atap wall so that 
I could slip through and crawl down the trunk of a felled tree 
which was there and into the edge of the jungle. I had also made 
a screen of maize stalks so that the tree-trunk would be invisible 
to anybody approaching the house along tlie main track. There 
Wcis a small dun-coloured terrier bitch which seemed to belong 
to the house, though like most Sakai dogs it completely ignored 
my presence and refused to make friends. But the owner told 
me it hated Japs and would bark as soon as they came near. 

On June 2nd, the dog started growling, and going to the door 
of the house, I could hear voices and the chop-chop of parangs 
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coming from down the track. As no one but a Jap would want 
to make the perfectly adequate path wider, I smothered my lire 
with a pile of ashes I had kept for the purpose and slipped out 
through my getaway into the jungle. Peeping through the leaves, 
I saw two Japs and about a dozen Sikhs enter the hut. The small 
dog barked furiously and one of the Japs had two shots at it, but 
missed. The party spent some time inside the house, then set it 
alight and left it. Fortunately it had been raining aU night, and 
the atap, being soaked, was reluctant to bum; I was able to beat 
it out with a stick, so that the only damage was a large gap in 
one wall. 

On June 8th my fever reached its climax, and for some reason 
I was quite certain I was going to die. It was an unpleasant sen¬ 
sation to lie there alone in the depths of the jungle, convinced 
that I had only a few hours to live. My chief feeling was one of 
annoyance and frustration that the great efforts I had made since 
escaping from the bandits had been entirely wasted and that no 
one would even know how hard I had tried. 

Next day I woke up long after sunrise. I found that the fever 
had completely left me and I was revenously hungry. Though I 
was still very weak, I could now walk across the house without 
holding on to the roof-beams. My ulcerated legs had practically 
healed during my enforced lying up, and I felt I might be able to 
set off after a day’s rest. I went out into the clearing, collected 
some maize, scraped the grain off the cobs with a rattan-thorn 
grater, as I had seen the Sakai do, and roasted it inside a 
bamboo. The result was delicious, and I ate till my stomach was 
distended. 

That evening one of the older Sakai came in to cook some 
tapioca, and after considerable argument I persuaded him to 
take me up-river to the house at Kuala Tcrmin. He warned me 
that this house had been burned down by the Japs, but I could 
not believe they had penetrated so far into the jungle; in any 
case I hoped he might be able to contact the Sakai there and 
persuade them to take me over the watershed to the Kinta valley. 
On Jtme i ith—exactly a calendar month since I had escaped 
from the bandits—^we set off. I should really have rested for a 
few more days, but I felt so much better that I was impatient to 
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be off. I went terribly slowly, especially uphill, but rallied when 
the old man said it was no good going on and we should return. 
Towards evening we reached the clearing near the Kuala 
Termin house, but instead of crossing the Korbu by the “Hima¬ 
layan” bridge, we struck straight uphill following a typical atap 
ridge. Tliis was too much for me, and I lay down and slept while 
my guide went in search of Sakai. Just as it got dark he returned 
with two men whom I remembered, and between them they 
pulled me up the hid with a rattan line. I could still walk along 
the level, but uphill my leg-muscles simply refused to work. After 
climbing for at least a thousand feet we reached a smaU empty 
but newly built atap hut, hidden away off the ridge in the middle 
of a thicket. The Sakai, apparently, had fled still farther into the 
hills. 

While I was examining the house and the food that they had 
left for me, the three men disappeared. I never saw them again, 
though I waited till well after daylight on the following morning. 
It poured with rain all night and I felt rather miserable, as I 
was not at aU certain that I could find the bridge across the 
river, much less the house at Kuala Termin, which would set me 
off on the right track. And even if I found the track it was one 
of those that meandered up a succession of small streams and 
would be very hard to follow. 

I therefore set off with some foreboding. I was surprised to 
find how weU my legs went after a long sleep, and I could even 
keep a good pace uphill. I found the house without difficulty. It 
had been burned right to the ground, but I satisfied myself from 
the lack of litter and the absence of boot-marks and fresh cutting 
along the tracks that no Jap had ever been near here and that 
the fire must have been entirely fortuitous. The Sakai are very 
careless with their fires, and it was pure chance that the con¬ 
flagration had coincided with the Jap drive against Kampong 
Jalong further down the valley. 

I chewed sugar-cane in the clearing near the house until my 
gums were sore and then set off to retrace the way by which 
Lim and I had arrived two months before. Luckily a Sakai had 
gone the same way earlier in the morning (though the two men 
from here had assured me that none of them knew this route) 
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and I was able to follow his naked footmarks and to cast back 
when I lost them. Evening found me near the house which 
commanded such a magnificent view over Tanjong Rambutan, 
and I hoped that I should be able to find the pig pahng which 
ran along the ridge and that this would lead me to the house. 
However, I was unlucky here. As it grew dark I lost my Sakai’s 
footmarks, could find neither fence nor house, and had to sleep 
out in the jungle. 

The following day, June 13lh, I- ate some sugar-cane that I 
had brought with me and spent another hour or two searching 
for the house. As I could not find it, I determined to drop down¬ 
hill to the Sungei Gajah, follow it down to where it joined the 
Seno-oi river, then follow up the latter until T reached the huge 
house where Lim and I had had trouble with the oratorical 
Sakai. I found the Gajah without difficulty. It ran at the bottom 
of a valley whose steep sides were scarred with old clearings that 
came right down to the bank. The river was very swift and deep 
and in some places flowed through gorges, and I had to find my 
way overland. Once I was swept away by the current and was 
carried down some distance and badly bruised before I could 
regain the bank. 

I joined the Seno-oi about midday and tried to follow it up, 
but the volume of water was enormous and I could find no sign 
of a track on either side. I therefore returned to the main river, 
feeling that I had done all I possibly could to find the Sakai, and 
with a clear conscience started to look forward to the good food, 
security, and companionship of a Chinese kongsi-housQ. I had 
been following down the joint streams for some time when the 
character of the river changed. The rapids ceased and I was 
now able to let myself be carried down at the edge of the current, 
occasionally checldng my speed by clinging hold of boulders. 
This was a somewhat precarious but extremely rapid method 
of descent. 

When I pulled myself ashore once to rest, I saw some fresh 
footprints in the sand. A large party of Sakai had been there only 
a short time before. I determined not to lose these tracks and 
followed the sandy marks where the little men had jumped from 
boulder to boulder and again when they took to the shore. In 
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the late aftemoon I came upon them and approached cautiously 
so as not to give them a chance to run away. When I spoke to 
them I recognised some of tire men from the large house up the 
Sungei Seno-oi, and on inquiry discovered that it was now 
deserted, though the Japs had not been near it. They resolutely 
refused to let me go back with them to their new house in the 
hills, but said that if I followed down the river I should soon 
come to a Chinese /:o?ign-house at the head of a pipe-line. I was 
still trying to persuade one of them to show me the way when I 
realised they were already disappearing into the jungle, and soon 
I was alone again, with two small cooked fish and some tapioca 
that they had left for me. 

After eating this I continued to follow the river down. There 
was, as the Sakai had said, a good track. At first, to avoid 
another rapid, it led parallel to the river in and out of side valleys 
and round rocky spurs. Then it crossed the river, led through a 
large and very pleasant bamboo grove, across a swamp, over 
several deserted clearings, and at last to a couple of timber-built 
Chinese houses at the head of a bicycle track and pipe-line. 

In this house were five Chinese. They promised to put me in 
touch with the guerillas, but as Malays in the employ of the Japs 
were liable to visit the house at any hour of the morning, they 
refused to let me sleep there. After giving me some food they 
took me to an overgrown clearing half a mile down-river, where 
there was a hideout which had been built for two Chinese 
fugitives. It was raining heavily, and although they lent me a 
four-foot-wide conical umbrella-hat, I was soaked to the skin by 
the time we reached the refuge, and during the night I had a 
relapse of malaria. I stayed in this hut for thixe days and was 
very glad of the rest and security, for I was so weak that if I got 
up too suddenly I had a complete blackout and fell down again, 
and only came to from the pain of hitting the ground. Each 
evening the Chinese would bring me a meal of rice and sweet 
potatoes with fresh fish, sweet-potato leaves, and other vege¬ 
tables, and I used to keep enough to eat in the morning, though 
at this time my appetite was poor and I could not sleep well as 
I was suffering from violent toothache. There was a hot spring 
near the hut, just the right temperature for a bath, and this was 
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a great luxury as well as being very good for my cuts and bruises. 

On the third night in this refuge, being unable to sleep, I was 
sitting on a log outside listening to the hunting cry of a tiger, 
when my attention became fixed on what I thought was a singu¬ 
larly bright and constant firefly. Suddenly I realised it was a 
light which was gradually approaching. In case it was an enemy, 
though tins was unlikely in the middle of the night, I hid in the 
jungle, but soon recognised the voice of the leader of the pipe¬ 
line Chinese and came out to meet him. 

With him were another oldish man and a young and very 
charming Chinese who was introduced to me as Ah Sang. I 
was in touch with the guerillas once again. 
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THE BUCCANEERS OF AMERICA 
By John Esquemeling 

The intrepid buccaneers of the seventeenth century proved an 
effective answer to the King of Spabij who had forbidden 
other countries to trade with the New World, and had estab¬ 
lished a fleet of armed ships with instructions to destroy on 
sight any foreign vessel found in American waters. 

It was not long before the buccaneers, bands of men deter¬ 
mined to trade with the New World in spite of the Spaniards, 
began to make themselves felt. Although their boats were 
smaller, they were undaunted by the Spanish patrol ships, 
which they frequently attacked, boarded and overpowered. 
But their perils were not only at sea. On land, when they 
reached it, they often had to endure days of starvation and 
attack in their determination not to be scared away from the 
New World. Great honesty and integrity usually character¬ 
ised the dealings of the buccaneers with one another and with 
the Indians. 

I am quoting a passage from a book originally written in 
Dutch in i 6 y 8 , by a man who was himself a buccaneer. He 
tells of the exploits of Sir Henry Morgan, famous English and 
Jamaican hero, who among his other adventures sacked Porto 
Bello and burnt the city of Panama. 

This extract relates the many hardships endured by Morgan 
and his pirates during their nine-day trek across the isthmus 
to Panama, where his weakened and depleted force of 1,200 
defeated and put to flight the 2,goo defenders, and took 
possession of the city. 

★ 

Captain Morgan set forth from the castle of Chagre, towards 
Panama, the i8th day of August in the year 1670. He had under 
his conduct one thousand two hundred men, five boats with 
artillery and thirty-two canoes, all which were fiUed with the said 
people. Thus he steered his course up the river towards Panama. 
That day they sailed only six leagues, and came to a place called 
De los Bracos. Here a party of his men went on shore, only to 
sleep some few hours and stretch their limbs, they being almost 
crippled with lying too much crowded in the boats. After they 
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had rested awhile, they went abroad, to see if any victuals could 
be found in the neighbouring plantations. But they could find 
none, the Spaniards being fled and carrying with them all the 
provisions they had. This day, being tlie first of their journey, 
there was amongst them such scarcity of victuals that the greatest 
part were forced to pass with only a pipe of tobacco, without any 
other refreshment. 

The next day, very early in the morning, they continued their 
journey, and came about evening to a place called Cruz de 
Juan Gallego. Here they were compelled to leave their boats 
and canoes, by reason the river was very dry for want of rain, 
and the many obstacles of trees that were fallen into it. 

The guides told them that about two leagues farther on the 
country would be very good to continue the journey by land. 
Hereupon they left some companies, being in aU one hundred 
and sixty men, on board the boats to defend them, with intent 
they might serve for a place of refuge, in case of necessity. 

The next morning, being the third day of their journey, they 
all went ashore, excepting those above mentioned who were to 
keep the boats. To these Captain Morgan gave very strict orders, 
under great penalties, that no man, upon any pretext whatsoever, 
should dare to leave the boats and go ashore. This he did, 
fearing lest they should be surprised and cut off by an ambuscade 
of Spaniards, that might chance to lie thereabouts in the neigh¬ 
bouring woods, which appeared so thick as to seem almost 
impenetrable. Having this morning begun their march tlrey 
found the ways so dirty and irksome, that Captain Morgan 
thought it more convenient to transport some of the men in 
canoes (though it could not be done without great labour) to a 
place farther up the river, called Cedro Bueno. Thus they re¬ 
embarked, and the canoes returned for the rest that were left 
behind. So that about night they found themselves altogether at 
the said place. The Pirates were extremely desirous to meet any 
Spaniards, or Indians, hoping to fill their bellies with what pro¬ 
visions they should take from them. For now they were reduced 
almost to the very extremity of hunger. 

On the fourth day, the greatest part of the Pirates marched 
by land, being led by one of the guides. The rest went by water, 
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farther up with the canoes, being conducted by another guide, 
who always went before them with two of the said canoes, to 
discover on both sides the river the ambuscades of the Spaniards. 
These had also spies, who were very dextrous, and could at any 
time give notice of all accidents or of the arrival of the Pirates, 
six hours at least before they came to any place. This day about 
noon they found themselves near a post called Torna Cavallos. 
Here the guide of the canoes began to cry aloud lie perceived 
an ambuscade. His voice caused infinite joy to all the Pirates, as 
persuading themselves they should find some provisions where¬ 
with to satiate their hunger, which was very great. Being come 
to the place, they found nobody in it, the Spaniards who were 
there not long before being every one fled, and leaving nothing 
behind unless it were a small number of leather bags, all empty, 
and a few crumbs of bread scattered upon the ground where 
they had eaten. Being angry at this misfortune, they pulled down 
a few little huts which the Spaniards had made, and afterwards 
fell to eating the leathern bags, as being desirous to afford some¬ 
thing to the ferment of their stomachs, which now was grown so 
sharp that it did gnaw their very bowels, having nothing else to 
prey upon. Thus they made a huge banquet upon those bags of 
leather, which doubtless had been more grateful unto them, if 
divers quarrels had not risen concerning who should have the 
greatest share. By the circumference of the place, they conjec¬ 
tured five hundred Spaniards, more or less, had been there. And 
these, finding no victuals, they were now infinitely desirous to 
meet, intending to devour some of them rather than perish. 
Whom they would certainly in that occasion have roasted or 
boiled, to satisfy their famine, had they been able to take them. 

After they had feasted themselves with those pieces of leather, 
they quitted the place, and marched farther on, tiU they came 
about night to another post called Toma Munni. Here they 
found another ambuscade, but as barren and desert as the 
former. They searched the neighbouring woods, but could not 
find the least thing to eat. The Spaniards having been so pro¬ 
vident as not to leave behind them anywhere the least cmmb of 
sustenance, whereby the Pirates were now brought to the 
extremity aforementioned. Here again he was happy, that had 
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reserved since noon any small piece of leather whereof to make 
his supper, drinking after it a good draught of water for his 
greatest comfort. Some persons, who never were out of their 
mothers’ Idtchen, may ask how these Pirates could eat, swallow 
and digest those pieces of leather, so hard and dry. To whom I 
only answer: That could they once experiment what hunger, 
or rather famine, is, they would certainly find the manner by 
their own necessity, as the Pirates did. For these first took the 
leather, and sliced it in pieces. Then did they beat it between two 
stones, and rab it, often dipping it in the water of the river, to 
render it by these means supple and tender. Lastly, they scraped 
off the hair, and roasted or broiled it upon the fire. And being 
thus cooked they cut it into small morsels, and eat it, helping it 
down with frequent gulps of water, which by good fortune they 
had near at hand. 

They continued their march the fifth day, and about noon 
came to a place called Barbacoa. Here likewise they found traces 
of another ambuscade, but the place totally as unprovided as the 
two preceding were. At a small distance were to be seen several 
plantations, which they searched very narrowly, but could not 
find any person, animal or other thing that was capable of 
relieving their extreme and ravenous hunger. Finally, having 
ranged up and down and searched a long time, they found a 
certain grotto which seemed to be but lately hewn out of a 
rock, in which they found two sacks of meal, wheat and like 
things, with two great jars of wine, and certain fruits called 
Platanos. Captain Morgan knowing that some of his men were 
now, through hrmger, reduced almost to the extremity of their 
lives, and fearing lest the major part should be brought into the 
same tondition, caused all that was found to be distributed 
amongst them who were in greatest necessity. Having refreshed 
themselves with these victuals, they began to march anew with 
greater courage than ever. Such as could not well go for weak¬ 
ness were put into the canoes, and those commanded to land 
that were in them before. Thus they prosecuted their journey till 
late at night, at which time they came to a plantation where 
they took up their rest. But without eating anything at all; for 
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the Spaniards, as before, had swept away all manner of pro¬ 
visions, leaving not behind them the least signs of victuals. 

On the sixth day they continued their march, part of them by 
land through the woods, and part by water in the canoes. How- 
beit they were constrained to rest themselves very frequently by 
the way, both for the raggedness thereof and the extreme weak¬ 
ness they were under. To this they endeavoured to occur, by 
eating some leaves of trees and green herbs, or grass, such as 
they could pick, for such was the miserable condition they were 
in. This day, at noon, they arrived at a plantation, where they 
found a barn full of maize. Immediately they beat down the 
doors, and fell to eating of it dry, as much as they could devour. 
Afterwards they distributed great quantity, giving to every man 
a good allowance thereof. Being thus provided, they prosecuted 
then’ journey, which havmg continued for the space of an hour 
or thereabouts, they met with an ambuscade of Indians. This 
they no sooner had discovered, but they threw away their maize, 
with the sudden hopes they conceived of finding all things in 
abundance. But after all this haste, they found themselves much 
deceived, they meeting neither Indians, nor victuals, nor any¬ 
thing else of what they had imagined. They saw notwithstand¬ 
ing on the other side of the river a troop of a hundred Indians, 
more or less, who all escaped away through the agility of their 
feet. Some few Pirates there were who leapt into the river, the 
sooner to reach the shore to see if they could take any of the said 
Indians prisoners. But all was in vain; for being much more 
nimble on their feet than the Pirates, they easily baffled their 
endeavours. Neither did they only baffle them, but killed also 
two or three of the Pirates with their arrows, shouting at them 
at a distance, and crying: Ha! perros, d la savana, d la savana. 
Ha! ye dogs, go to'the plaitij go to the plain. 

This day they could advance no farther, by reason they were 
necessitated to pass the river hereabouts to continue their march 
on the other side. Hereupon they took up their repose for the 
night. Howbeit their sleep was not heavy nor profound, for great 
murmurings were heard that night in the camp, many com¬ 
plaining of Captain Morgan and his conduct in that enterprise, 
and being desirous to return home. On the contrary, others 
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would rather die there than go back one step from what they had 
undertaken. But others who had greater courage than any of 
these two parties did laugh and joke at all their discourses. In 
the meanwhile they had a guide who much comforted them, 
saying: It would not be long before they met with people, from 
whom they should reap some considerable advantage. 

The seventh day in the morning they all made clean their 
arms, and every one discharged his pistol or musket, without 
bullet, to examine the security of their firelocks. This being done, 
they passed to the other side of the river in the canoes, leaving 
the post where they had rested the night before, called Santa 
Cruz. Thus they proceeded on their journey till noon, at which 
time they arrived at a village called Cruz. Being at a great 
distance as yet from the place, they perceived much smoke to 
arise out of the chimneys. The sight hereof afforded them great 
joy and hopes of finding people in the town, and afterwards 
what they most desired, which was plenty of good cheer. Thus 
they went on with as much haste as they could, making several 
arguments to one another upon those external signs, though all 
like castles built in the air. For, said they, there is smoke coming 
out of every house, therefore they are making good fires, to 
roast and boil what we are to eat. With other things to this 
purpose. 

At length they arrived there in great haste, all sweating and 
panting, but found no person in the town, nor anything that was 
eatable wherewith to refresh themselves, unless it were good fires 
to warm themselves, which they wanted not. For the Spaniards 
before their departure, had every one set fire to his own house, 
excepting only the store-houses and stables belonging to the 
King. 

They had not left behind them any beast whatsoever, either 
alive or dead. This occasioned much confusion in their minds, 
they not finding the least thing to lay hold on, unless it were 
some few cats and dogs, which they immediately killed and 
devoured with great appetite. At last in the King’s stables they 
found by good fortune fifteen or sixteen jars of Peru wine, and a 
leather sack full of bread. But no sooner had they began to drink 
of the said wine when they fell sick, almost every man. This 
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sudden disaster made them think that the wine was poisoned, 
which caused a new consternation in the whole camp, as judging 
themselves now to be irrecoverably lost. But the true reason 
was, their huge want of sustenance In that whole voyage, and 
the manifold sorts of trash which they had eaten upon that 
occasion. Their siclcness was so great that day as caused them to 
remain there till the next morning, without being able to pro¬ 
secute their journey as they used to do, in the afternoon. This 
village is seated in the latitude of 9 degrees and 2 minutes. 
North, being distant from the river of Chagre twenty-six Spanish 
leagues, and eight from Panama, Moreover, this is the last place 
to which boats or canoes can come; for which reason they built 
here store-houses, wherein to keep all sorts of merchandise, 
which hence to and from Panama are transported upon the 
backs of mules. 

Here, therefore, Captain Morgan was constrained to leave his 
canoes and land all his men, though never so weak in their 
bodies. But lest the canoes should be surprised, or take up too 
many men for their defence, he resolved to send them all back 
to the place where the boats were, excepting one, which he 
caused to be hidden, to the intent it might serve to carry intel¬ 
ligence according to the exigence of affairs. Many of the 
Spaniards and Indians belonging to this village were fled to the 
plantations thereabouts. Hereupon Captain Morgan gave express 
orders that none should dare to go out of the village, except 
in whole companies of a hundred together. The occasion hereof 
was his fear lest the enemies should take an advantage upon his 
men, by any sudden assault. Notwithstanding, one party of 
English soldiers, stickled not to contravene these commands, 
being tempted with the desire of finding victuals. But these were 
soon glad to fly into the town again, being assaulted with great 
fury by some Spaniards and Indians, who snatched up one of 
the Pirates, and carried him away prisoner. Thus the vigilance 
and care of Captain Morgan was not sufficient to prevent every 
accident that might happen. 

On the eighth day, in the morning, Captain Morgan sent 
two hundred men before the body of his army, to discover the 
way to Panama, and see if they had laid any ambuscades therein. 
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Especially considering that the places by which they were to 
pass were very fit for that purpose, the paths being so narrow 
that only ten or twelve persons could naarch in a file, and often¬ 
times not so many. Having marched about the space of ten 
hours, they came to a place called Quebrada Obscura. Here, 
all of a sudden, three or four thousand arrows were shot at 
them, without being able to perceive whence they came, or who 
shot them. The place whence it was presumed they were shot 
was a high rocky mountain, excavated from one side to the 
other, wherein was a grotto that went through it, only capable 
of admitting one horse, or other beast laded. This multitude of 
arrows caused a huge alarm among the Pirates, especially 
because they could not discover the place whence they were 
discharged. At last, seeing no more arrows to appear, they 
marched a little farther, and entered into a wood. Here they 
perceived some Indians to fly as fast as they could possible 
before them, to take the advantage of another post, and thence 
observe the march of the Pirates. There remained notwithstand¬ 
ing one troop of Indians upon the place, with full design to fight 
and defend themselves. This combat they performed with huge 
courage, till such time as their captain fell to the ground 
wounded, who although he was now in despair of life, yet his 
valour being greater than his strength, would demand no 
quarter, but, endeavouring to raise himself, with undaunted 
mind laid hold of his azagaya, or javelin, and struck at one of 
the Pirates. But before he could second the blow, he was shot 
to death with a pistol. This was also the fate of many of his 
companions, who like good and courageous soldiers lost their 
lives with their captain, for the defence of their country. 

The Pirates endeavoured, as much as was possible, to lay 
hold on some of the Indians and take them prisoners. But they 
being infinitely swifter than the Pirates, every one escaped, 
leaving eight Pirates dead upon the place and ten wounded. Yea, 
had the Indians been more dextrous in military affairs, they 
might have defended that passage and not let one sole man to 
pass. Within a little while after they came to a large campaign 
field open, and full of variegated meadows. From here they 
could perceive at a distance before them a parcel of Indians, 
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who Stood on the top of a mountain, very near the way by which 
the Pirates were to pass. They sent a troop of fifty men, the 
nimblest they could pick out, to see if they could catch any of 
them, and afterwards force them to declare whereabouts their 
companions had their mansions. But all their industry was in 
vain, for they escaped through their nimbleness, and presently 
afteiwards showed themselves in another place, hallooing to the 
English, and crying: A la savana, d la savana cornudos, perros 
Ingleses; that is, To the plain, to the plain, ye cuckolds, ye 
English dogs! While these things passed, the ten Pirates that 
were wounded a litde before were dressed and plastered up. 

At this place there was a wood, and on each side thereof a 
mountain. The Indians had possessed themselves of the one, and 
the Pirates took possession of the other that was opposite to it. 
Captain Morgan was persuaded that in the wood the Spaniards 
had placed an ambuscade, as lying so conveniently for that 
purpose. Hereupon he sent before two hundred men to .search it. 
The Spaniards and Indians perceiving the Pirates to descend the 
mountains, did so too, as if they designed to attack them. But 
being got into the wood, out of sight of the Pirates, they dis¬ 
appeared, and were seen no more, leaving the passage open to 
them. 

About night there fell a great rain, wliich caused the Pirates 
to march the faster and seek everywhere for houses wherein to 
preserve their arms from being wet. But the Indians had set fire 
to every one tliereabouts, and transported all their cattle to 
remote places, to the end that the pirates, finding neither houses 
nor victuals, might be constrained to return homewards. Not¬ 
withstanding, after diligent search, they found a few little huts 
belonging to shepherds, but in them nothing to eat. These not 
being capable of holding many men, they placed in them out of 
every company a small number, who kept the arms of aU the rest 
of the army. Those who remained in the open field endured 
much hardship that night, the rain not ceasing to fall until the 
momii^. 
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ODETTE—THE STORY OF A BRITISH AGENT 
By Jerrard Tigkell 

The story of Odette is one of the best-known tales of endur¬ 
ance during the last war. 

Mrs. Odette Sansom, a young French mother living in 
England^ agreed to be trained and sent to France to work as 
a British agent. She worked with the Resistance movement in 
Southern France until, along with her Commanding Officer, 
Captain Peter Churchill, she was captured and imprisoned by 
the Gestapo. 

Odette, also known as Celine and Lise, agreed with Peter 
Churchill that they would pretend they were married in order 
to confuse their Gestapo interrogators. In spite of all the 
torture and interrogations and months of deprivation and 
imprisonment, Odette not only drew all suspicion from Peter 
Churchill on to herself, but also steadfastly refused to give 
away the whereabouts of their wireless operator and another 
British agent. 

Odette was awarded the George Cross, the M.B.E. and the 
LSgion d’Honneur. Her story has been filmed, with Anna 
Neagle in the title-role. 

★ 

At about six o’clock on the morning of May 25th, an S.S. 
woman unlocked the door of Cell 108 and shouted "Tribunal". 

Odette’s heart turned dver. Though she had known that a 
summons to the Commissars of the Gestapo was inevitable, 
though she had expected it every morning since her arrival in 
Fresnes more than a fortnight ago and she had steeled herself 
to accept it with composure, the knowledge that it had now 
come drained her momentarily of strength. Other women had 
been called to 84 Avenue Foch. Some of then had come back, 
but even those had never spoken about what had happened 
there. Most of them had not returned and a new occupant 
had come to their cells. Sitting on her bed, Odette tried co¬ 
herently to run over the points of the story she had decided to 
tell, testing each lie for a possible flaw. Her ersatz coffee was 
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slopped into her bowl and she drank it greedily, for her mouth 
was dry. She told Mich^e in a whisper that she had been called 
to the tribunal at last, and Michele said that she regretted for 
the first time in her life that she didn’t believe in God. “If I 
believed, I would pray for you, Celine. ... I shall be in fear 
for you all day.” 

Odette was taken out of the prison at eight o’clock. The 
sides of the panier a salade, the Black Maria, were windowless, 
but from each compartment one could look through a wire 
mesh into the centre passage. There was an iron grille in the 
back door and, by laying her check against the mesh, Odette 
could just see through the grille into the street. In a jumbled 
blur, she saw people walking on the pavements, and once, in a 
traffic block, she saw for a static, poignant instant, the sight of 
children playing. For no reason at all, she was reminded of her 
many journeys to Paddington when she had first tried to go to 
France and how remote she had felt then from the people on 
the pavements. She had stopped her taxi in the Edgware Road 
to buy a bunch of violets. “Good luck, Miss,” the man had said. 
“Good luck, Miss. . . .” 

The Black Maria stopped. Her compartment was unlocked 
and the back doors were flung open. 

"ITraus, Idraus. Schnell, SchnelL . . 

Good luck, Miss. Good luck. 


She came back to Fresnes in the late afternoon. When the 
S.S. were out of hearing, she erected her improvised ladder 
and called softly down the bouche de chaleur, 

’‘Alio, MichUer 

“Celine. You are back?” 

“Yes. I’m back.” 

“Tell me what happened. Tell me everything. I have been 
in fear for you aU day.” 

“It was not necessary—this time. We went in the panier d 
salade to the Avenue Foch and then I was taken upstairs to a 
small room and locked in. I waited there for two, three hours 
and then was given a magnificent lunch, meat, potatoes and 
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thick gi'avy.” Michele sighed. “I knew the purpose of this 
feast—to make me sleepy before the interrogation, and I only 
ate half of it. I took a potato and hid it and I have it here. I 
will send it down to you by the Kahlfaktor.” 

“A potato! My God. . . 

“Then I was sent for by the Commissar. He is a young man, 
very clean and fair and correct. He smeUs of eau-de-Cologne. 
He asked many questions. He was quite polite—in spite of the 
fact that after two hours questioning he had only been able to 
write three lines on a very big sheet of paper. At the end he 
said that he and I would meet again and I was locked up to 
wait for the Black Maria. That’s all. I had had meat and gravy 
for lunch—and all for nothing. Now I’m going to my window 
to watch the sunset. I am a very lucky woman to have been to 
the Avenue Foch and to come back as I am.” 


“T ribunal." 

“But . . . but I went to the tribunal yesterday.” 

“You go again today. Tribunal, tribunal," 

The door slammed. If going to the Avenue Foch only meant 
meat and thick gravy and a stolen glance at free people walking 
the pavements she had little to fear. But she had a premonition 
that it was going to mean a lot more than that. They had told 
her during her training in England about these clean young 
Commissars of the Gestapo who lived in Number 84 Avenue 
Foch. They were the hand-picked inner core of the Gestapo 
and their training in Himmler’s No. i School was long and 
thorough. They wore no uniform and they had nothing to do 
with the ordinary bullies of the S.S. Their job was to make 
people talk. To their impersonal eyes, the human body, male or 
female, was merely so much raw material to be classified and 
subdivided into varying zones of articulate pain; in their eyes 
Odette or Lise or Madame Chambrun or Madame Churchill 
was no longer a woman. She was a subject, a number, a unit. 
She was a cypher from Fresnes, a cypher with a tongue, vocal 
cords and a sensitive nervous system, the laceration of which 
would cause the tongue to speak. These Commissars were very 
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efficient young men and a credit to their Master. It was rare 
indeed that they took “no” for an answer while the subject of 
their investigations continued to breathe. Sometimes, of course, 
death was kind enough to intervene and then the Commissars got 
a reprimand. They were very healthy young men and lived in a 
sort of muscular chastity with plenty of good music, P.T. and 
cold baths. 

Odette told Michele that she was going to the Gestapo again. 

“Oh la la^ that’s not so good, two days running. I shall be 
anxious for you all day. If you get a chance, bring me back 
another potato, Celine.” 

“Somehow I don’t think I shall be able to give my attention 
to potatoes today, Michele. But if I can, I will.” 

“Try, Celine. The hunger in my belly is like a spear, A cs 
soir." 

"A ce soir, MichHe.” 

Odette drank her coffee and considered her pitiful wardrobe. 
She wore her coat and skirt—^she had told Buck a very long 
time ago that it would be suitable for prison—a red blouse and 
her only silk stockings. A few minutes before eight, the guards 
came for her and she was marched out into the courtyard of 
the prison to the Black Maria. It was a lovely day and the court¬ 
yard was dappled with sunshine. 

At 84 Avenue Foch, there seemed to be rather more activity 
than yesterday. Odette was taken upstairs to a room on the 
third floor. This time, she was sent for almost at once and went 
into the same interrogation room where she had been yesterday. 
The same Commissar sat at a table on which was spread his 
meagre notes. He looked very healthy and fresh, as if he had just 
come out of a cold bath, and she noticed again the faint, not 
unpleasant, scent of eau-de-Cologne. He indicated a chair and 
she sat down facing him, her back to the door. He said briskly, in 
very nearly perfect French: 

“Lise, you wasted a great deal of my time yesterday. You 
will not be peimitted to do this again. There are three questions 
to which I require the answers. The first is this. Where is your 
wireless operator, the man you call Amaud?” 

“I have nothing to say.” 
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“We will see. It is known to us that you sent the British 
officer, Roger, from St. Jorioz to an address in the South of 
France. I want to know the address to which you sent him.” 

“I have nothing to say.” 

“Again, we will see. It is also known to us that you obtained 
from a French traitor a day or two before your aixest the lay-out 
of the docks of the Vieux Port of Marseille. As it is impossible 
that you could have had time to send this to England, I want to 
know the whereabouts of this document or the name of the 
person in whose possession it is.” 

“I have nothing to say.” 

“Lise, there is a parrot-like quality about your conversation 
that I find most irritating. Here again are the three questions. 
Where is Arnaud, where is Roger and where is the Marseille 
dock lay-out? I propose to give you one minute to provide the 
answers.” 

He looked at his wrist-watch. It was one of those watches 
with a complicated dial that gave its owner a lot of trivial 
infomiation about the sub-divisions of eternity. From the busy 
streets below, Odette could hear the staccato trumpeting of 
motor horns, as urgent and as strident as the hunting horns of 
the English shires. 

“Well, Lise, I would now like the answers to my questions.” 

“I have nothing to say.” 

“It is very foolish of you. We have means of making you 
talk.” 

“I am aware of your methods. Do you think we come to 
France from England without knowledge of the sort of thing 
you can do to us? You must give us credit for something, 
Monsieur.” 

There was another man in the room now. He had come in 
silently and he was standing immediately behind her chair. He 
caught her arms and held them behind the back of the chair. 
The fair man who smelt of cold water and eau-de-Cologne 
stood up and walked over to her and began leisurely to unbutton 
her blouse. She said: 

“I resent your hands on me or on my clothes. If you teU 
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me what you want me to do and release one hand, I will do 
it.” 

“As you wish. Unbutton your blouse.” 

She undid the two top buttons. The man behind her drew 
her blouse back so that the corrugations of her spine were bare. 
On the third vertebra he laid a red-hot poker. Odette lurched 
forward. The fair young man’s mouth moved and his voice came 
from a long way away. 

“Where is Arnaud?” 

“I have nothing to say.” 

“You are more than foolish.” He opened his cigarette case, 
offered it to her and snapped a lighter. From it sprang a small 
sedate flame, like an altar candle. Dumbly Odette shook her 
head. He said, smiling; “It’s quite all right. I can assure you 
that the cigarette isn’t poisoned. If you look, you will see that 
I am smoking one myself. Did they tell you that in your school 
for amateurs in the New Forest, to beware of poisoned cigar¬ 
ettes? You know the three questions. Are you now prepared to 
answer them—after the Jiors dfcBuvre —or do you want the full 
meal?” 

“I have nothing to say.” 

He came over to her and stood there, half-smiling. The cold 
bath and eau-de-Cologne smell was apparent. He said to her: 
“Perhaps you would prefer to take off your shoes and stockings 
yourself. If not, I can assure you that I am well experienced in 
the mechanism of feminine suspenders.” 

“I will do it myself.” 

To be tortured by this clean, soap-smelling, scented Nordic 
was one thing. To be touched by his hands was another. She 
slid her feet out of her shoes and imrolled her stockings. The 
wooden floor was warm and rough to her naked feet. She 
automatically adjusted her skirt over her knees. 

“My colleague here, Lise, is going to pull out your toenails 
one by one, starting at the little toe of your left foot. In between 
each evulsion—to use the correct medical temi—I propose to 
repeat my questions. You can bring the ceremony to an end 
at any moment by answering these questions. There are those 
who faint after the third or fourth toenail, but I don’t think you 
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are of the fainting kind. If you do faint, we can always revive 
you with brandy and the ceremony will continue. Now, before 
we begin, where is Amaud ?” 

. . . Clamor mens ad te venial. . , . 

A man knelt at her feet. He was a young man, under thirty, 
very good-looking in a dark, Mediterranean handsomeness, and 
he glanced up at her with blind, brown eyes. He did not see 
her as a woman but only as a living, sensitive adjunct to a naked 
foot. His impersonality was terrifying. He took her left foot in 
his left hand and settled the steel jaws of the pincers tightly 
around the tip of her nail. Then, with a slow, muscular drag, 
he began to pull. A semi-circle of blood started to the quick, 
oozed over the skin, flooded after the retreating nail. ... He 
shook the pincers and her nail fell on the floor. 

“Now would you care to tell me Arnaud’s address ?” 

She tried to say the word “no” but no sound came from her 
mouth. She shook her head. Clamor mens ad te venial, . . . 

The Commissar nodded to the kneeling man and sat on the 
edge of the table, swinging his legs. The pincers clasped the 
next nail, gripped hard, were slowly drawn back. The enclosing 
flesh ripped and yielded in agonising pain as the nail was 
dragged out. . . . The reiterated questions flew round her head 
like wasps as the agony leapt from toe to toe, from foot to foot. 
She gave no cry. After an eternity, her torturer stood up, his 
pincers in his hands. He looked at the Commissar, waiting 
obsequiously for more orders. Odette gazed incredulously at the 
bloody furnace of her feet and at the red litter on the floor, 
litter of a diabolical chiropody. The sound of motor horns below 
sounded thin in the sunny air and she was aware of a subsidiary 
ache in the palms of her hands. 

“Well, Lise, I think you will find it convenient to walk on 
your heels for some time. Now I would like to offer you a drink. 
A glass .of wine, a little brandy—or, better still, a cup of tea.” 
He smiled. “In England, the country of your adoption, a cup 
of tea is the cure for all evils. I will order you some tea. You 
are a woman of surprising endurance.” 

Sitting on a wooden chair, her body quivering, she drank her 
tea. He talked to her easily and she hardly heard a word he was 
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saying. She felt as if she were drowning in recurring waves of 
nausea and she tried desperately to reach the shore. The nausea 
passed and the walls of the room took shape again and became 
sohd. She leaned back in her chair and shut her eyes. Though 
her lacerated toes were ten separate hubs of pain, she was 
conscious of a sudden stab of elation. She was Odette and she 
had kept silence. Now she had an almost irresistible urge to talk 
freely and to laugh and to gabble with her mouth, anything 
to make sounds with her tongue. And then she recognised this 
sense of triumph for the danger that it was. This was how the 
Gestapo wanted her to feel. Her sense of relief and of triumph 
could easUy be a better weapon to their hands than a pair 
of pincers. The Commissar watched her like a cat, as if aware 
of every thought process of her mind. She opened her eyes and 
looked at him. Just as he saw her as a mere nervous system, 
she now saw him not as a Commissar of tire Gestapo nor even as 
a man. She saw him for what he was, a creature from whom 
human pity and human understanding had been deliberately 
drained and the hollow filled with blasphemy. He half-smiled. 

‘'Well,” he said, “how do you feel?” 

“I have nothing to say.” 

“Conversationally we are becoming a bore to each other. I 
keep on asking the same questions and you keep on making 
the same replies. No doubt you see yourself as a heroine at this 
moment and me as a monster. I am not, I am a servant of my 
Fuehrer, Adolf Hitler, and I have no regret for what I do. You 
should know that I shall stop at nothing to get the information 
I require. Last night the charming R.A,F. dropped two thousand 
tons of bombs on Dortmund. I do not know how many good 
German men, women and children were killed or maimed or 
burned. If mass murder by the R.A.F. is considered to be a 
legitimate act of war, do you think I care for the sufferings of 
a single, obstinate, renegade Frenchwoman?” 

“I am interested to see. Monsieur, that you consider it neces¬ 
sary to defend what you have just done,” 

“Nothing of the sort. We Germans have no need to excuse 
ourselves to subject races.” He stood angrily over her. “Are 
you going to answer my questions?” 
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“No.” 

“Then I shall now cause to be done to your finger-tips the 
same operation that has just been carried out on your feet.” 

Odette stared at her hands and the living pink nails on her 
fingers and the quick of the nails. Then her eyes travelled down 
to the red pulp of her toes and her stomach turned over in 
sickness. She heard the door open and the sound of steps in the 
room. The young Commissar sprang to attention and snapped; 
“Zur Befehl, Herr MajorJ” 

Another man in civilian clothes walked to the table glancing 
casually at the bloody debris on the floor. He said: “Wer ist das 
Weibr 

“Frau Churchill.” He spoke rapidly, deferentially, in German, 
and the other man shrugged, answered shortly and walked out 
of the room. The Commissar said: 

“The Major says that I am wasting my time and that you will 
never talk. He has a higher opinion of the endurance of the 
French than I have. I do not agree with him, but he has ordered 
that you be taken upstairs. You are a very fortunate woman, 
Lise. I have no doubt that we shall meet again. One more 
thing. If you speak about what has happened to a living soul, 
you will be brought here again and worse things will happen to 
you.” He gave an order, and the dark man laid the pincers on 
the table and spoke for tlie first time. Holding the door open 
he said in what Odette knew instantly and with horror to be his 
native tongue: 

"Permettez-moi, Madame” 

She gathered up her shoes and stockings and stumbled in 
agony to the door. 


Cell 108, Fresnes. 

Odette feebly tore her prison cloth into strips and wet them 
and bound her feet. Then she leaned back on her bed and lay 
without moving. She could hear MichHe calling and calling. 
She wanted to go to the window and say that she was back and 
alive and she was sorry she had no potato, but she couldn’t 
summon the physical strength to stir a muscle. The sun’s rays 
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turned from yellow to orange and greyness came into her cell. 
Sometime in the space between dusk and darkness, her door 
was unlocked and an S.S. woman brought a bowl of soup to 
her bedside. She was too weak to sit up and eat and it stayed 
on the floor untouched. Though she had kept silent, she was 
filled with sickness and fear for she had heard of some of the 
other things that the Gestapo could do to women’s bodies and, 
alone in the darkness of Fresnes, .she was afraid lest her strength 
might give way. 

Two or three days later, the priest came to her cell. She was 
sitting on the edge of her bed when he came in, looking with 
detached, absorbed interest at the scratched calendar on her 
wall. Father Paul was in uniform and she saw that his face was 
grey and drawn. She said formally; “You will please forgive 
me. Father, if I fail to stand up.” 

“Afa fille . . . what have they done to you?” 

She didn’t answer for a full minute. Then she said : 

“You are a Gennan officer and you must know that it is 
not permitted to discuss what happens at Number 84 Avenue 
Foch.” 

“I am a priest.” 

She looked at him steadily and for a long time without 
speaking. Then she moved her feet forward and unwound the 
bloody rags that bound them. He stared with horror at the 
inflamed and lacerated flesh. He said at last, in a half-whisper: 

“And your hands. What are those marks in your hands?” 

“You will understand, Father, that when they were doing 
that to my feet, I clenched my hands very tightly, so tightly 
that my finger-nails bit into my palms. I was unaware of it at 
the time. These marks are nothing. They will disappear.” 

He stood up. He gazed at her with compassion and with 
shame. Swiftly he bent over her, kissed her forehead. Without 
a word, he walked out of her cell and shut the door. 


I 
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ANNAPURNA 
By Maurice Herzog 

The conquest of Annapurna by the French expedition of IQ50, 
under the leadership of Maurice Herzog, was one of the 
greatest triumphs in the history of mountaineering. Not only 
were Herzog and his companion Louis Lachenal the first men 
ever to climb a peak of over Sg,ooo feet (the height of 
Annapurna is 26,pgg feet), but also they had first had to find 
a way of reaching the mountain at all, let alone discover a 
practical route to the summit. This meant that their final 
assault was a desperate race against time, for the team had to 
be clear of the mountain before the onslaught of the monsoon 
season. 

The final stages of their expedition were gruelling in the 
extreme, and it was only by almost superhuman endurance 
that Herzog and his companions returned to tell the tale. 
Snow blindness and severe frostbite attacked several of the 
party, particidarly Herzog, who lost his gloves shortly after 
reaching the summit. Under appalling conditions he had to 
suffer interminable painful injections, and a series of amputa¬ 
tions on his feet and hands, paying dearly the price of his 
great Himalayan victory. 

★ 

I hurried everyone up; we must get down—that was our first 
objective. As for the equipment, well it could not be helped; we 
simply must be off the mountain before the next onslaught of the 
monsoon. For those of us with frost-bitten limbs it was a matter 
of hours. I chose Aila and Sarki to escort Rebuffat, Lachenal 
and myself. I tried to make the two Sherpas understand that 
they must watch me very closely and hold me on a short rope. 
For some unknown reason, neither Lachenal nor Rebuffat 
wished to rope. 

While we started down, Schatz, with Angtharkay and Pansy, 
went up to fetch Terray who had remained on the glacier above. 
Schatz was master of the situation—none of the others were 
capable of taking the slightest initiative. After a hard struggle, 
he found Terray: 
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“You can gel ready in a minute,” he said. 

“I’m beginning to feel my feet again,” replied Terray, now 
more amenable to reason. 

“I’m going to have a look in the crevasse. Maurice couldn’t 
find the camera and it’s got all the shots he took high up.” 

Ten-ay made no reply; he had not really understood, and it 
was only several days later that we fully realised Schatz’s 
heroism. He spent a long time searching the snow at the bottom 
of the cavern, while Terray began to get anxious; at last he 
returned triumphantly carrying the camera which contained the 
views taken from the summit. He also found my ice-axe and 
various other tilings, but no cine-camera, so our last film sho ts 
would stop at 2^,000 feet. 

Then the descent began. Angtharkay was magnificent, going 
first and cutting comfortable steps for Terray. Schatz, coming 
down last, carefully safeguarded the whole party. 

Our first group was advancing slowly. The snow was soft and 
we sank in up to our knees. Lachenal grew worse; he frequently 
stopped and moaned about his feet. Rcbuffat was a few yards 
behind me. 

I was concerned at the abnormal heat, and feared that bad 
weather would put an end here and now to the epic of Anna¬ 
purna. It is said that mountaineers have a sixth sense that wants 
them of danger—suddenly I became aware of danger through 
every pore of my body. There was a feeling in the atmosphere 
that could not be ignored. Yesterday it had snowed heavily, and 
the heat was now working on these great masses of snow which 
were on the point of sliding off. Nothing in Europe can give 
any idea of the force of these avalanches. They roll down over 
a distance of miles and are preceded by a blast that destroys 
everything in its path. 

The glare was so terrific that without glasses it would have 
been impossible to keep one’s eyes open. By good luck we were 
fairly wdl spaced out, so that the risk was diminished. The 
Sherpas no longer remembered the different pitches, and often 
with great difficulty, I had to take the lead and be let down on 
the end of the rope to find the right way. I had no crampons 
and I could not grasp an axe. We lost height far too slowly for 
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my liking, and it worried me to see my Sherpas going so slowly 
and carefully and at the same time so insecurely. In actual fact 
they went very well, but I was so impatient I could no longer 
judge their performance fairly. 

Lachenal was a long way behind us and every time I turned 
round he was sitting down in the track. He, too, was affected by 
snow-blindness, though not as badly as Terray and Rebuffat, and 
found difficulty in seeing his way. Rebuffat went ahead by guess¬ 
work, with agony in his face, but he kept on. We crossed the 
couloir without incident, and I congratulated myself that we had 
passed the danger zone. 

The sun was at its height, the weather brilliant and the colours 
magnificent. Never had the mountains appeared to me so 
majestic as in this moment of extreme danger. 

All at once a crack appeared in the snow under the feet of the 
Sherpas, and grew longer and wider. A mad notion flashed into 
my head—to climb up the slope at speed and reach solid ground. 
Then I was lifted up by a super-hiunan force, and as the Sherpas 
disappeared before my eyes, I went head over heels. I could not 
see what was happening. My head hit the ice. In spite of my 
efforts I could no longer breathe, and a violent blow on my left 
thigh caused me acute pain. I turned round and round like a 
puppet. In a flash I saw the blinding light of the sun through the 
snow which was pouring past my eyes. The rope joining me to 
Sarki and Aila curled round my neck—^the Sherpas shooting 
down the slope beneath would shortly strangle me, and the pain 
was unbearable. Again and again I crashed into solid ice as I 
went hurtling from one serac to another, and the snow crushed 
me down. The rope tightened round my neck and brought me to 
a stop. Before I had recovered my wits I began to pass water, 
violently and -uncontrollably. 

I opened my eyes, to find myself hanging head downwards, 
with the rope round my neck and my left leg, in a sort of hatch¬ 
way of blue ice. I put out my elbows towards the walls in an 
attempt to stop the unbearable pendulum motion which sent me 
from one side to the other, and caught a glimpse of the final 
slopes of the couloir beneath me. My breathing steadied, and I 
blessed the rope which had stood the strain of the shock. 
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I simply had to try to get myself out. My feet and hands were 
numb, but I was able to make use of some little nicks in the wall, 
There was room for at least the edges of my boots. By frenzied, 
jerky movements I succeeded in freeing my left leg from the 
rope, and then managed to right myself and to climb up a yard 
or two. After every move I stopped, convinced that I had come 
to the end of my physical strength, and that in a second I should 
have to let go. 

One more desperate effort, and I gained a few inches—I 
pulled on the rope and felt something give at the other end—no 
doubt the bodies of the Sherpas. I called, but hardly a whisper 
issued from my lips. There was a death-like silence. Where was 
Gaston ? 

Conscious of a shadow, as from a passing cloud, I looked up 
instinctively; and lo and behold! two scared black faces were 
framed against the circle of blue sky. Aila and Sarki! They 
were safe and sound, and at once set to work to rescue me. I 
was incapable of giving them the slightest advice. Aila dis¬ 
appeared, leaving Sarki alone at the edge of the hole; they began 
to puU on the rope, slowly, so as not to hurt me, and I was 
hauled up with a power and steadiness that gave me fresh 
courage. At last I was out. I collapsed on the snow. 

The rope had caught over a ridge of ice and we had been 
suspended on either side; by good luck the weight of the two 
Sherpas and my own had balanced. If we had not been checked 
like this we should have hurtled down another 1,500 feet. There 
was chaos aU around us. Where was RebufTat ? I was mortally 
anxious, for he was rmroped. Looking up I caught sight of him 
less than a hundred yards away: 

“Anything broken?” he called out to me. 

I was greatly relieved, but I had no strength to reply. Lying 
flat, and semi-conscious, I gazed at the wreckage about me with 
unseeing eyes. We had been carried down for about 500 feet. 
It was not a healthy place to linger in—^suppose another ava¬ 
lanche should fall! I instructed the Sherpas ; 

“Now—Doctor Sahib. Quick, very quick!” 

By gestures I tried to make them understand that they must 
hold me very firmly. In doing this I found that my left arm 
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was practically useless. I could not move it at all; the elbow had 
seized up—^was it broken? We should see later. Now, we must 
push on to Oudot. 

Rebuffat started down to join us, moving slowly; he had to 
place his feet by feel alone, and seeing him walk like this made 
my heart ache; he, too, had fallen, and he must have strack 
something with his jaw, for blood was oozing from the comers 
of his mouth. Like me, he had lost his glasses and we were 
forced to shut our eyes. Aila had an old spare pair which did 
very well for me, and without a second’s hesitation Sarki gave 
his own to Rdbullat. 

We had to get down at once. The Sherpas helped me up, and 
I advanced as best I could, reeling about in the most alarming 
fashion, but they realised now that they must hold me from 
behind. I skirted round the avalanche to our old track which 
started again a little farther on. 

We now came to the first wall. How on earth should we get 
down? Again, I asked the Sherpas to hold me firmly: 

“Hold me well because. . . 

And I showed them my hands. 

“Yes, sir,” they replied together like good pupils. I came to 
the piton; the fixed rope attached to it hung down the wall and 
I had to hold on to it—^there was no other way. It was terrible; 
my wooden feet kept shpping on the ice wall, and I could not 
grasp the thin line in my hands. Without letting go I endeav¬ 
oured to wind it round them, but they were swollen and the 
skin broke in several places. Great strips of it came away and 
stuck to the rope and the flesh was laid bare. Yet I had to go 
on down; I could not give up half way. 

“Aila! Pay attention! . . . Pay attention!” 

To save my hands I now let the rope slide over my good fore¬ 
arm and lowered myself like this in jerks. On reaching the 
bottom I fell about three feet, and the rope wrenched my fore¬ 
arm and wrists. The jolt was severe and affected my feet. I heard 
a queer crack and supposed I must have broken something—^no 
doubt it was the frost-bite that prevented me from feeling any 
pain. 

Rebuffat and the Sheipias came down and we went on, but it 
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all seemed to take an unconscionably long time, and the plateau 
of Gamp II seemed a long way off. I was just about at the limit 
of my strength. Every minute I felt like giving up; and why, 
anyway, should I go on when for me ever^’thing was over? My 
conscience was quite easy: everyone was safe, and the others 
would all get down. Far away below I could see the tents. Just 
one more hour—I gave myself one more hour and then, where- 
ever I was, I would lie down in the snow. I would let myself 
go, peacefully. I would be through with it all, and could sleep 
content. 

Setting this limit somehow cheered me on. I kept slipping, and 
on the steep slope the Sherpas could hardly hold me—it was 
miraculous that they did. The track stopped above a drop— 
the second and bigger of the walls we had equipped with a fixed 
rope. I tried to make up my mind, but I could not begin to see 
how I was going to get down. I pulled off the glove I had on one 
hand, and the red silk scarf that hid the other, which was 
covered in blood. This time everything was at stake—and my 
fingers could just look after themselves. I placed Sarki and AUa 
on the stance from which I had been accustomed to belay them, 
and where the two of them would be able to take the strain of my 
rope by standing firmly braced against each other. I tried to take 
hold of the fixed rope; both my hands were bleeding, but I 
had no pity to spare for myself and I took the rope between my 
thumb and forefinger, and started off. At the first move I was 
faced at once with a painful decision; if I let go, we should fall 
to the bottom: if I held on, what would remain of my hands? 
I decided to hold on. 

Every inch was a torture I was resolved to ignore. The sight of 
my hands made me feel sick; the flesh was laid bare and red, 
and the rope was covered with blood. I tried not to tear the 
strips right off; other accidents had taught me that one must 
preserve these bits to hasten the healing process later on. I tried 
to save my hands by braking with my stomach, my shoulders, 
and every other possible point of contact. When would this 
agony come to an end? 

I came down to the nose of ice which I myself had cut away 
with my axe on the ascent. I felt about with my legs—^it was all 
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hard. There was no snow beneath. I was not yet down. In panic 
I called up to the Sherpas; 

“Quick . . . Aila . . . Sarki. . . .!” 

They let my rope out more quickly and the friction on the 
fixed rope increased. 

My hands were in a ghastly state. It felt as though all the flesh 
was being torn off. At last I was aware of something beneath 
my feet—the ledge. I had made it! I had to go along it now, 
always held by the rope; only three yards, but they were the 
trickiest of all. It was over. I collapsed, up to the waist in snow, 
and no longer conscious of time. 

When I half-opened my eyes Rebuff at and the Sherpas were 
beside me, and I could distinctly see black dots moving about 
near the tents of Camp II. Sarki spoke to me, and pointed out 
two Sherpas coming up to meet us. They were still a long way 
off, but all the same it cheered me up. 

I had to rouse myself; things were getting worse and worse. 
The frost-bite seemed to be gaining ground—up to my calves 
and my elbows. Sarki put my glasses on for me again, although 
the weather had turned grey. He put one glove on as best he 
could; but my left hand was in such a frightful state that it 
made him sick to look at it, and he tried to hide it in my red 
scarf. 

The fantastic descent continued and I was sure that every step 
would be my last. Through the swirling mist I sometimes caught 
glimpses of the two Sherpas coming up. They had already 
reached the base of the avalanche cone, and when, from the little 
platform I had just reached, I saw them stop there, it sapped all 
my courage. 

Snow began to fall, and we now had to make a long traverse 
over very unsafe ground where it was difficult to safeguard any¬ 
one ; then, fifty yards farther, we came to the avalanche cone. I 
recognised Phutharkay and Angdawa mounting rapidly towards 
us. Evidently they expected bad news, and Angdawa must have 
been thinking of his two brothers, Aila and Pansy. The former 
was with us all right—he could see him in the flesh—but what 
about Pansy ? Even at this distance they started up a conversa¬ 
tion, and by the time we reached them they knew everything, 
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I heaved a deep sigh of relief. I felt now as if I had laid down 
a burden so heavy that I had nearly given way beneath it. 
Phutharkay was beside me, smiling affectionately. How can any¬ 
one call such people “piimitive,” or say that the rigours of their 
existence take away aU sense of pity? The Sherpas rushed 
towards me, put down their sacks, uncorked their flasks. Ah, just 
to drink a few mouthfuls! Nothing more. It had all been such 
a long time. . . . 

Phutharkay lowered his eyes to my hands and lifted them 
again, almost with embarrassment. With infinite sorrow, he 
whispered ; “Poor Bara Sahib—^Ah. . . 

These reinforcements gave me a fresh access of courage, and 
Camp II was near. Phutharkay supported me, and Angdawa 
safeguarded us both. Phutharkay was smaller than I, and I 
hung on round his neck and leant on his shoulders, gripping him 
close. This contact comforted me and his warmth gave me 
strength. I staggered down with little jerky steps, leaning more 
and more on Phutharkay. Would I ever have the strength to 
make it even with his help ? Summoning what seemed my very 
last ounce of energy, I begged Phutharkay to give me yet more 
help. Pie took my glasses off and I could see better then. Just a 
few more steps—the very last. . . . 


My friends all rallied round—they took off my gloves and my 
cagoule and settled me into a tent already prepared to receive 
us. I found this simplification intensely comforting: I appreci¬ 
ated my new existence which, though it would be short-lived, 
was for the moment so easy and pleasant. In spite of the threat¬ 
ening weather the others were not long in arriving: Rebuffat 
was the first—his toes were frost-bitten, which made it difficult 
for him to walk and he looked ghastly, with a trickle of blood 
from his lips, and signs of suffering writ large on his face. They 
undressed him, and put him in a tent to await treatment. 

Lachenal was still a long way off. Blind, exhausted, with his 
frost-bitten feet, how could he manage to follow such a rough 
and dangerous track? In fact, he got over the little crevasse by 
letting himself slide down on his bottom. Couzy caught up with 
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him on liis way down and, although desperately weary himself, 
gave him invaluable assistance. 

Lionel Terray followed closely behind them, held on a rope 
by Schatz, who was still in fine fettle. The little group drew 
nearer to the camp. The first man to arrive was Terray, and 
Marcel Ichac went up towards the great cone to meet him. 
Terray’s appearance was pitiful. He was blind, and clung to 
Angtharkay as he walked. He had a huge beard and his face 
was distorted by pain into a dreadful grin. This “strong man,” 
this elemental force of nature who could barely drag himself 
along, cried out: 

“But I’m still aU right. If I could see properly. I’d come down 
by myself.” 

When he reached camp Oudot and Noyelle were aghast. Once 
so strong, he was now helpless and exhausted. His appearance 
moved them almost to tears. 

Immediately after, Schatz and Couzy arrived, and then 
Lachenal, practically carried by two Sherpas. From a distance 
it looked as though he was pedalling along in the air, for he 
threw his legs out in front in a most disordered way. His head 
loUed backwards and was covered with a bandage. His features 
were lined with fatigue and spoke of suffering and sacrifice. He 
could not have gone on for another hour. Like myself, he had 
set a limit which had helped him to hold on until now. And yet 
Biscante, at such a moment, still had the spirit to say to 
Ichac: 

“Want to see how a Chamonix guide comes down from the 
Himalaya ?” 

Ichac’s only reply was to hold out to him a piece of sugar 
soaked in adrenalin. 

It was painful to watch Terray groping for the tent six inches 
from his nose: he held both han(L out in front of him feeling 
for obstacles. He was helped in, and he lay down; then Lachenal, 
too, was laid on an air mattress. 

Everyone was now off the mountain and assembled at Camp 
II. But in what a state! It was Oudot’s turn to take the initia¬ 
tive, and he made a rapid tour of inspection. Faced with the 
appalling sight that we presented, his countenance reflected, now 
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the consternation of the friend, now the surgeon’s impersonal 
severity. 

He examined me first. My limbs were numb up to weU 
beyond the ankles and wrists. My hands were in a frightful 
condition; there was practically no skin left, the little that 
remained was black, and long strips dangled down. My fingers 
were both swollen and distorted. My feet were scarcely any 
better: the entire soles were brown and violet, and completely 
without feeling. The arm which was hurting me, and which I 
was afraid might be broken, did not appear to be seriously 
injured, and my neck was aH right. 

I was anxious to have Oudot’s first impression. 

“What do you think of it all?” I asked him, ready to hear the 
worst. 

“It’s pretty serious. You’ll probably lose part of your feet and 
hands. At present I can’t say more than that.” 

“Do you tliink you’ll be able to save something?” 

“Yes, I’m sure of it. I’ll do all I can.” 

This was not encouraging, and I was convinced that my feet 
and hands would have to be amputated. 

Oudot took my blood pressure and seemed rather concerned. 
There was no pressure in the right ann, and the needle did not 
respond at all on my left arm. On my legs the needle oscillated 
slightly, indicating a restricted flow of blood. After putting a 
dressing over my eyes to prevent the onset of ophthalmia, he 
said: 

“I’m going to see LachenaJ. I’ll come back in a moment and 
give you some injections. I used them during the war and it’s 
the only treatment that’s any use with frost-bite. See you 
presently.” 

Lachenal’s condition was slightly less serious. His hands were 
not affected, and the black discoloration of liis feet did not 
extend beyond the toes, but the sinister colour reappeared on his 
heels. He would very likely lose his toes, but that would probably 
not prevent him from climbing, and from continuing to practise 
his profession as a guide. 

Rebuffat’s condition was much less serious. His feet were pink 
except for two small grey patches on his toes. Ichac massaged 
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him with Dolpyc for two hours and this appeared to relieve him; 
his eyes were still painful, but that was only a matter of two or 
three days. Terray was unscathed: like Rebuffat he was suffering 
from ophthalmia—^most painful, but only a temporary affliction. 
Couzy was‘very weak, and would have to be considered out of 
action. That was the balance sheet. 

Night fell gradually. Oudot made his preparations, requisi¬ 
tioned Ichac and Schatz as nurses, and Camp II was turned into 
a hospital. In cold and discomfort, and to the accompaniment 
of continual avalanches, these men fought, late into the night, 
to save their friends. Armed with torches, they passed from tent 
to tent, bending over the wounded and giving them emergency 
treatment, at this minute camp, perched 20,000 feet up on the 
flanks of one of the highest mountains in the world. 

Oudot made ready to give me arterial injections. The lamp 
shone feebly and in the semi-darkness Ichac sterilised the syringes 
as best he could with ether. Before starting operations, Oudot 
explained; 

“I am. going to inject novocaine into your femoral and 
brachial arteries.” 

As I could not see a thing with the bandage over my eyes, he 
touched with his finger the places where he would insert the 
needle : both groins and in the bends of my elbows. 

“It’s going to hurt. Perhaps I shan’t get the right place first 
shot. But in any case you mustn’t move, particularly when I 
have got into the artery.” 

I was not at all reassured by these preparations; I had always 
had a horror of injections. But it would have to be done, it was 
the only thing possible. 

“Go ahead,” I said to Oudot, “but warn me when you are 
going to stab.” 

Anyhow, perhaps it would not hurt all that much in my 
present condition. I heard the murmur of voices—Oudot aslung 
if something was ready, and Ichac answering; “Here you are. 
Got it?” 

Oudot ran his fingers over my skin. I felt an acute pain in 
the groin and my legs began to tremble; I tried to control myself. 
He had to try again, for the artery, rolled away from the needle. 
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Another stab, and my whole body was seized with convulsions, 
I stiffened when I should have relaxed, and felt all my nerves in 
revolt. 

“Gently!"’ I could not help myself. 

Oudot began again: my blood was extremely thick and 
clotted in the needle. 

“Your blood is black—it’s like black pudding,” he said in 
amazement. 

“That’s got it!” This time he had succeeded in spite of my 
howls which, I knew very well, made the operation all the more 
difficult to perform. The needle was now in position: 

“Don’t move!” Oudot shouted at me. Then to Ichac; 

“Hand it over! ” 

Ichac passed him the syringe; I felt the needle moving in my 
flesh and the liquid began to flow into the artery. I should never, 
until then, have believed so much pain to be possible. I tried to 
brace myself to the utmost to keep myself from trembling: it 
simply had to be successful! The liquid went on flowing in. 

“Can you feel any warmth?” asked Oudot, brusquely, wlrile 
he was changing the syringe. Again the liquid went in; I gritted 
my teeth. 

“Does it feel warm?” 

Oudot was Insistent—the point was evidently crucial; yet still 
I felt nothhrg. Several times the syringe was emptied, filled up, 
and emptied again; 

“Now, do you feel anything?” 

“I seem to feel a little warmth, but it’s not very definite.” 

Was it auto-suggestion? The needle was withdrawn abruptly, 
and while Ichac sterilised the instruments. I had a few moments’ 
respite. 

“It’s excruciating, the way it hurts,” I said, just as if Oudot 
needed telling! 

“Yes, I know, but we must go on.” 
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I WAS IN HELL WITH NIEMOELLER 
By Leo Stein 

Leo Stein in his book has shown something of what Jews, 
and Gentiles too, had to suffer and endure in Nazi prisons. 
But in the person of Pastor Martin Niemoeller he has also 
showri how a man with sufficient strength of spirit will endure 
all things rather than deny his conscience, rather than refrain 
from speaking out against what he knows to be evil. 

In spite of his own sufferings, Niemoeller always found the 
strength to give comfort to other prisoners and to help them, 
too, to endure the years of hunger, ill-treatment and physical 
and mental exhaustion. 

★ 

I DID not see Pastor Niemoeller again for some days, but my 
friend the camp senior brought me news that he had been 
relieved of the necessity of answering roll call, though the camp 
senior did not know why. Although a Communist and professing 
no religious belief at aU, the camp senior seemed very much 
interested in the newcomer and remarked to me that the Nazis 
were heaping curses on themselves by their treatment of 
Niemoeller. 

“Do you mean to say,” I asked liim, “that a Communistic 
regime would have behaved differently towards Pastor 
Niemoeller?” 

“Yes,” he answered, “for Communists always recognise the 
value of human worth.” 

When I reminded him of the persecution of the Church in 
Russia, he replied, “That is a different story, and can be judged 
only by the special situation existing there. In Russia the Church 
was more or less a feudal institution and was too closely con¬ 
nected with the former ruling class. A German Communistic 
government would not try to destroy the Church so long as it 
restricted itself to its special mission and did not meddle in 
politics.” 

I could not help questioning the correctness of this view, for 
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It reminded me of similar statements that had been made by the 
Nazis before they attained power. They too had said that they 
really had no intention of persecuting the Jews and the Christian 
Church. But when der Tag arrived and the persecutions began, 
those same men approved the attacks, and when I reminded 
some of them who formerly had been my friends of their 
promises, they said, “Oh, at that time we did not understand the 
real situation. After all that has come out now, you yourseK 
must admit that the government is right and is following the 
realistic policy which the situation demands.” So I had reason 
to place any credence in the camp senior’s statement, though I 
could not doubt his own sincerity. 

One day, while we were carrying planks to a new stable that 
was being built, I heard someone shouting, and turned my head 
to see Pastor Niemoeher coming out of the main building under 
escort of two S.S. guards. “Quicker, quicker, altes Pjaffenschwein 
(old swine of a priest)!” I heard one of them shout. “Can’t 
you walk any faster? You are faking. You aren’t sick.” Both 
guards were beating the pastor with their sticks. The sight made 
me sick. 

As we passed back and forth I noticed later that the guards 
had resorted to one of the favourite games at the camp. Stand¬ 
ing about a himdred yards apart from each other, they beat and 
chased Pastor Niemoeller between them, laughing hilariously 
the whole lime. “He needs exercise, that Schweinehund (pig 
dog),” they shouted back and forth, belaboming him every time 
he came near. 

Niemoeller himself did not utter a sound during this scene. 
His face was very white and drawn, and his lips tightly pressed 
together. Perspiration streamed from his forehead. After a while 
he slowed down, panting for breath. The guards continued to 
beat him, but he had reached the limit of his strength. “Look 
at the weakling,” one guard shouted to the other. “Such a weak 
swine! Yet he dares to oppose our Fuehrer!” 

“Right you are,” the other shouted back. “What would 
become of Germany if all Germans were like him?” 

Then they desisted. NiemoeUer’s hour of “recreation” was 
over. 
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I had been pretty well squeezed dry of all emotion, but this 
harrowing sight wrung me to my very marrow—two callow, 
cynical, ignorant young men, who probably were as little 
acquainted with the history of the Fatherland as they were with 
kindness, hilariously torturing a man whose name had once 
thrilled every home in Gennany! If American people can 
imagine one of their heroes being treated with such foul igno¬ 
miny by two of his own countrymen, then they can understand 
the depth of the degradation to which Hitler has brought his 
hirelings. Neither previous valour nor present virtue is proof 
against the cultivated heartlessness of the Nazis. This is the gang 
whom statesmen once thought to appease—thieves, liars, traitors, 
assassins. Nothing beyond the grasp of their mercenary minds 
is sacred. Hitler must answer not only for wrecking the world 
as we knew it but for befouling the German cradle for genera¬ 
tions to come. The thousand years of “peace” he was to give to 
Germany will be a thousand years of suffering, penance, and 
regret. The mark of the beast is upon him. 

The two guards who were making sport of Niemoeller were 
hardly more than nineteen, both of stolid appearance when in 
their natural pose. It was plain that they had been “educated.” 
From their dialects I judged that one must have come from 
Bavaria and the other probably from the Frisian islands and 
therefore, in origin, both of the purest German strain. Both 
were more than six feet tall (membership in the S.S. guards is 
limited to men not less than five feet eight inches), and so con¬ 
siderably taller than their victim. The Frisian was fair, with 
even features, and the Bavarian dark, with irregular features, 
large nose and mouth. 

Both youtlos enjoyed the torment they were inflicting, laughed 
as Niemoeller panted for breath. I had to turn my head. The 
other prisoners took little heed. I think they did not know that 
the two youths were torturing a former U-boat commander, 
whose name once had rung familiarly in their ears. Hitler took 
personal part in the bloody purge of 1934. I wish that he could 
have witnessed this bloody scene—he the former corporal who 
fraudulently wears an Iron Gross. I wonder whether he toO 
would have laughed at this sportive beating. Sometimes I picture 
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him in varicoloured tatters and fools-cap being chased back and 
forth by two merry guards, 

I saw Niemoeller almost daily now while we were passing by 
where he was being “exercised,” but, of course, had no chance 
to speak with him. One day I saw him being led away with an 
axe on his shoulder, two guards with him. He had been ordered 
to cut wood, and I often heard the guards shout at him to cut 
faster. Cutting wood was considered easy work, suitable for 
the old and infirm and the sick. But it was as hard as other 
labour, for the prisoner was not allowed a single second in which 
to draw breath or relax weary arms. I could hear the fall of 
his axe somethnes. It sounded like the knocking of fate rever¬ 
berating against the waDs of the inner camp. 

For a long time Niemoeller had to submit to this daily ordeal. 
I caught occasional glimpses of him and saw that he was a little 
more bent, a little greyer where I could see his hair below his 
fools-cap. Still there was no chance to speak with him. But I 
got news of him from the camp senior, who had to visit 
Niemoeller’s cell to see that it was in order. He told me that 
every time he entered it he found the pastor praying. When 
he asked Niemoeller how he felt, the latter would say, “I have 
nothing to complain about.” His cell was always in perfect 
order. I wanted to send him some message, but feared that it 
would be an intrusion. 

One day I learned that Niemoeller’s routine had been 
changed. He was reUeved of all work and allowed to return to 
his cell after his “exercise.” I did not know the reason then, 
nor, I think, did Niemoeller. But after I regained my freedom 
I learned that Field Marshal von Mackensen, who had received 
an estate from Hitler, had intervened with him on behalf of 
Niemoeller. 

Nevertheless, the select specimens of Nazi culture continued 
to torment the victim of Nazi scorn. They even invented new 
means of torture during the exercise hour. Sometimes they 
made him hop on one foot between them, sometimes crouch and 
hop. They beat him at the same time to make him more agile. 
One day he evidently used the name of God (though I could not 
catch it), for I heard one of the guards shout, “The Schwdnhund 
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is calling his Drecksgott (dirty god). I would like to see if He 
will help him out of here.” 

Sometimes the Commandant or other officers would stop to 
watch the play. Then the guards would outdo themselves as 
they received approving lauglis. “I think he will never wish to 
preach against the Fuehrer again,” said the Commandant one 
day, and turning to Niemoeller, “What do you think, Herr 
pastor?” 

I became apprehensive lest this continued abuse affect 
NiemoelleFs mind. But when I had opportunity to talk with 
him again I found him mentally unchanged, and as determined 
as ever never to surrender. This opportunity came about in a 
strange way. 

One evening, at roll call, a prisoner was found to be missing, 
and immediately there was an uproar. Search by the guards in 
the inner camp was without result, and it was apparent that the 
missing man must either be hiding in the outer camp or have 
escaped altogether. All who had been relieved of attending roll 
call were ordered to be brought out, and among these was Pastor 
Niemoeller. Then the Commandant announced that all the 
prisoners would have to stand at attention until the missing man 
was found. How long that would be no one could guess. A 
detachment of guards was sent to the outer camp to search for 
the fugitive. Hours passed, and there was no sound of a whistle 
to indicate that the search had been successful. Finally, the 
guards returned, reporting to the Commandant that their search 
had been in vain. The Commandant became wild with anger, 
and shouted to us, “It wiU go hard with you if the Galgenvogel 
(gaUows bird) is not found! I will make you stand there until 
you die of hunger and exhaustion.” Then he called for prisoners 
to volunteer as a searching party. “I will recommend that who¬ 
ever finds him be set free,” he shouted. “But if he is not found 
I will decimate your ranks.” And, strangely, many prisoners 
volunteered to search for their fellow prisoner, each hoping for 
the reward of freedom. They marched out, escorted by guards, 
who now had been reinforced by the S.S. garrison. 

Hours dragged by, and we still stood at attention. Most of 
us had already been exhausted by the day’s work and trials, and 
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no food was given to us while we waited. Night fell, and still 
there was no sign that the fugitive had been found. The 
Commandant and the oflScers had retired after leaving an order 
that they should be informed immediately the missing man was 
brought in. Many of the older and weaker prisoners collapsed, 
but nobody was pennitted to give them assistance. “Let the 
swine lie where they are,” the guards would shout if anyone 
made as if to help a comrade. All of us began hoping that the 
missing man would soon be found. Better that one be punished 
than that all of us be made to die in our tracks. Dawn had 
lighted up the camp when we heard the whistles blowing. The 
unfortunate man had been discovered. Soon we saw him being 
led into the inner camp. The upper part of his body was naked 
and blood was streaming from his head and shoulders. The 
guards had begun on him as soon as they found him. Guards 
standing at the entrance laid their sticks on him as he passed. 
He made no outcry, but as he came nearer where we were all 
standing silent I could hear him moan like a wounded animal. 
When he was directly in front of us, he was ordered to stand at 
attention. 

The Commandant and other officers came to receive the 
report. As I learned later, the fugitive had climbed to the top 
of a tree in the outer camp and hidden himself there. How he 
hoped to escape I don’t know, for he must have been aware that 
the guards would continue their search until he was found or 
that it had become certain that he had succeeded in getting 
away. In which case he certainly would have been recaptured. 

The Commandant and the officers accompanying him were 
now in high good humour. It was evident that they had been 
drinking, for they were laughing boisterously. They did not 
even glance at the unfortunate man. After a short conference 
among them, the camp senior was ordered to bring a wooden 
box. Presently they brought it. It was a narrow box, considerably 
longer than it was wide, and about as high as a man’s shoulder 
when standing on end. 

When the guards had placed the box on the ground the Com¬ 
mandant ordered the camp senior and his assistant to bring the 
prisoner before him. When the man was brought forward the 
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Commandant struck him in the face. Already weak from the 
beatings he had received, the victim tottered under the blow, 
and had to be supported by two fellow prisoners who had been 
among those who had volunteered to take part in the search. 
The Commandant gave the camp senior another order, which 
we couldn’t hear. We knew what it was in a minute. 

The camp senior and his assistant dragged the victim to the 
wooden box and threw him in, head first. Then they nailed down 
the lid. During all this the victim did not utter a sound. His 
silence was more terrible than if he had screamed. The Com¬ 
mandant was laughing. 

Then he addressed us: “Now, you Galgenvogel, you know 
what will happen if anyone dares try such a thing again. Even 
this is too good for him. We should have skinned him alive, like 
the pig that he is.” 

But we were not dismissed, as it was already past the time 
of the morning roll call. We were permitted to sit down for a 
while before the working columns were formed. 

And the man in the box? I don’t know what his original 
crime had been. Perhaps someone had seen him read a foreign 
newspaper and reported him. Perhaps he had said something 
that he should have kept to himself. Perhaps he had worshipped 
God instead of bowing down to Hitler. Anyway, he was now 
nailed in a box—alive. 

In the meantime the sun had topped the trees, and the birds 
and insects were beginning their busy day. But we had eyes 
only for the box. It was difficult to look away. Presently men 
began to stir and get to their feet. The ground was cold, and 
one could keep warm better by stamping one’s feet and slapping 
one’s body. Then I saw Pastor Niemoeller, a group of men 
around him. It was apparent that some of them were clergymen 
like himself, both Catholic and Protestant. They presented a 
strange sight, with their wise, grave faces beneath their high 
fools-caps, some unconsciously set at a rakish angle. 

I approached the group in time to hear Pastor NiemoeUer 
exclaim, “It is unbelievable.” His mouth twitched. He had 
been beaten again, and there were welts on his face. Sometimes 
the guards of those in “protective custody” struck high, I think 
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most of US there in that gathering were physically numb. All 
of us were soi'e from beatings and carrying heavy burdens, 
and some ivere bruised beyond healing. Then there was the box. 
Pastor Niemoeller was saying something. It sounded like, “God 
forgive us.” Then someone spoke up from the group. “Pastor 
Niemoeller, what shall we do, what shall we do ?” 

For a few moments Niemoeller was silent, his eyes roving 
the group and beyond them to the box. Flis mouth twitched 
again. His face held me, and I waited for him to speak. And 
so did the others. Here was a man upon whom they could depend. 
He had been through it all, and besides, he had fought in the 
war, and there must be people in the outside world who still 
remembered him. 

“Brothers in Christ,” he said at length, “don’t despair. Let 
us show them”—and again his eyes roved to the box—“that in 
spite of all these foul things we shall remain finu. We must not 
iveaken even for a second. God will give us strength to show 
His power to His enemies. We may lose our lives, but we shall 
save our souls. Let us pray for our friend.” 

He meant the man nailed in the box. And he prayed, quietly. 
He asked God for mercy on that other one, who was beyond 
praying for himself. He asked God to reach down His everlasting 
arms to save that one—and us all. A low Amen rumbled through 
the ranks. 

The guards ordered us to attention. The working columns 
were fonned, and we were marched off, though we had had no 
food or water since the evening before. Often during that day’s 
work I had to pass the box. It was as it had been, and there 
was no sound from it. I caught sight of Pastor Niemoeller too. 
He was passing the box, and I heard one of his guards say, 
“Do you see this ? Some day, maybe, the same thing will happen 
to you. What have you to say to that?” 

Then they recalled an old trick. “Say ‘Heil Hitler,’ ” tliey 
ordered him. He was silent, and they struck him. Then they 
said, “Who are you?” Now, it was a rule that when a guard 
asked a prisoner his name the prisoner had to stand at attention 
and answer promptly. Niemoeller drew himself up and replied, 
“I am Pastor Niemoeller.” 
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“Who did you say you are?—Pastor Niemoeller? Don’t you 
know yet that you are nothing but a swine? Say at once, ‘I 
am the swine Niemoeller.’ ” 

Niemoller did not answer, and the guards resorted to their 
sticks. “Will you repeat what we told you?” they demanded. 
“That is an order, and you know what will happen to you if 
you disobey orders.” Whereupon Niemoeller said, “I am the 
swme Niemoeller.” 

I was told afterwards by some of the prisoners who had 
worked in the outer camp that day that the guards were more 
than usually cruel, probably because of what had happened the 
night before. The number of deaths was especially high, and 
many suffered terrible beatings. It was announced afterwards 
that the Commandant had issued an order that aU prisoners 
were thereafter to be held accountable for the act of any one 
prisoner and that it would be for the prisoners themselves to 
eliminate any of their number who caused trouble. This was 
a revival of the method followed by the Prussian Army. To 
give immediate effect to his threat, the Commandant ordered 
that we go without food for three days, that permission to smoke 
be revoked eight days, and that we be not permitted to write 
to our families for four weeks. 

For six days the box remained in full view. Sometimes when 
I had to pass by I thought I heard moans issuing from it. But 
this must have been due to an overwrought imagination. The 
victim must have died from his wounds or from suffocation long 
since. On the seventh day I noticed that the box had been 
removed. And, of course, the family of the man must have 
received the usual message—and the customary carton. 
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XIV 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
By Douglas Southall Freeman 

In George Washington was appointed commander-in¬ 
chief of the American Army which was fighting for the inde¬ 
pendence of the United States. 

The war lasted eight years. At first it seemed unlikely that 
it would prove at all conclusive, for the colonists were dis¬ 
persed over a vast territory and possessed no disciplined 
Army likely to defeat the British in a pitched battle. But the 
Americans fought tenaciously and endured spells of great 
hardship—I am quoting an account of the terrible state of 
the Army under Washington at Valley Forge—sooner than 
abandon the project which with each year became more dear 
to them. 

Eventually, seeing the British steadily losing their grip, the 
French and Spaniards entered the war on the side of the 
colonists. The turning point of the war was passed, and in 
I yd3 peace was proclaimed, and Britain recognised the com¬ 
plete independence of the United States. 

★ 

At the beginning of 1778, the American Army was witnessing 
one of the strangest of races, a contest between the axes of the 
men building huts and the harsh wear-and-tear of the remaining 
gannents of those who still had sufficient clothing to permit them 
to perform outdoor duty. “We are busy in forming a new city 
at this place,” Anthony Wayne wrote from Valley Forge. "My 
people win be covered in a few days, I mean as to huts, but 
naked as to clothing—they are in that respect in a worse con¬ 
dition than FalstalT’s recruits for they have not one whole shirt 
to a Brigade.” Either the huts had to be finished speedily for all 
the troops, or else nakedness would be fatal to the Army. That 
was the only word for it—^nakedness. "The want of clothing,” 
Washington said in mid-January, "added to the rigour of the 
season, has occasioned (the men) to suffer such hardships as wiU 
not be credited but by those who have been spectators.” Sickness 
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increased with exposure. Although the hospital huts were built 
early and in what was believed to be sufficient number, they soon 
were overcrowded with miserable men who died fast or, if 
they survived, received little attention and had so few medicines 
that they were not cured of the itch, even. 

Would shelter be provided before the strongest soldiers went 
down as weaker individuals already had? An observer, no less a 
person than Thomas Paine, thought an affirmative answer would 
be given by the men. . . They appeared to me like a family 
of beavers; everyone busy, some carrying logs, others mud, and 
the rest fastening them together.” To encourage the troops, Con¬ 
gress authorised an extra month’s pay for zeal in building huts 
—a bounty that caused as much contention as content—but 
progress was slow. Washington made one of the first cabins his 
headquarters, and he did his utmost to hasten the completion 
of the camp, to relieve the special distresses of military prisoners, 
and to give decency to the quarters by having offal and dead 
horses buried or removed. In spite of all exertion, it was about 
the middle of January when the last of the troops were under 
roof. Even then they did not always have straw with which to 
take the chill from the earthen floor of their huts. Thousands of 
them had no bed covering. The shortage of blankets, which had 
been serious for months, now had become so critical that when 
Virginia troops reached the end of their tenn of enlistment, 
Washington had to order the Quartermaster to take from these 
men the blankets, belonging to the Army, that would have made 
their bivouacs endurable on the long road home. 

Part of the blame for the cruel suffering from cold at Valley 
Forge rested on the shoulders of Quartermaster General Thomas 
Mifflin, who, it was said, had not maintained his office at head¬ 
quarters from the time the Army had entered Pennsylvania. 
Washington had himself tried to give a measure of supervision to 
the department Mifflin was charged with neglecting, but the 
Commander-in-Chief had not been able to devote to the task 
the time required to get the best performance from Mifflin’s 
deputies, Weelcs previously, Washington should have disregarded 
sensibilities and should have called on Congress to replace Mifflin 
or to insist that the Quartermaster General discharge the duties 
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of the office. Instead, Washington’s amiability had led him to 
hope against hope for some betterment until, in this respect, he 
was unjust to his own troops. 

Much of the wretchedness at Valley Forge was merely the 
aggravation of miseries the men in the ranlcs had learned to 
expect and to endure. They had ceased long previously to be 
ashamed of tatters, and they had shared the harsh companion¬ 
ship of surly winter until they were inured to all except its most 
wrathful assaults. The one snow that fell during the first weeks 
at Valley Forge had a depth of no more than four inches. Rain 
was most persistent but was defied by humour-loving young men 
who made it the subject of this, the most familiar exchange of 
their camp: 

“Good moniing, brother soldier, how are you?” 

“All wet, thank’e; hope you are so.” 

Men of that temper were not driven readily either to desertion 
or to mutiny. As always, they differed vastly from Regiment to 
Regiment, according to the quality of their commanders; but as 
individuals, the stronger of them could survive, somehow, despite 
nakedness and lack of blankets and the cruelly cold earth of their 
unfloored cabins, provided they had enough to eat. Food, of 
course, was the absolute, the unescapable, the daily essential— 
and food, more than even clothing or blankets or straw, was 
lacking at Valley Forge. 

Joseph Trumbull, the Commissary General, was an able and 
a diligent man, but he had been sick for montlis and had been 
absent in far-off New England, with the result that his depart¬ 
ment, like that of the Quartermaster General, did not have the 
daily supervision of an expeiienced and competent head. Demo¬ 
ralised by resignation, by criticism and by incomplete reorganisa¬ 
tion, the commissary was in a condition so tangled that Washing¬ 
ton did not attempt to assess blame for the scarcity of provisions, 
though this now was approaching famine. Judgment of respon¬ 
sibility must wait till meat could be provided to supplement the 
“fire cakes” that frequently were all the half-naked men had to 
eat in their overcrowded, smoky huts. 

Little relief could be given by Washington himself at the 
scene of his men’s suffering. Parties were sent out to thresh 
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wheat; all available wagons were collected and ixsed to haul 
provisions and forage; officers were besought to accept money in 
place of their extra rations; the desperation of the Army was 
explained in full to the senior commissaries; an especially humili¬ 
ating penalty was devised for an officer of that department who 
had been found guilty of theft; all agents were reminded that a 
resolve of Congress, long on the Journal, made them subject to 
court martial and military penalties. An increase of bread, with 
a corresponding reduction of the meat in the daily ration, was 
considered; farmers were urged to establish a market in camp; 
some of the best young officers of the Army were given mounted 
detachments and were sent to collect cattle at points as far off 
as Head of Elk; authorities in States that might be able to supply 
more meat were exhorted to fatten their cattle; the plan to get 
pork from North Carolina was pushed, and was coupled with a 
plea that the State limit the provisions purchasable by the 
masters of outward bound vessels who might sell to the enemy; 
Pennsylvania was encouraged to buy flour for the continental 
commissary, though the arrangement soon was voided. 

AH these devices failed to improve the organisation or to 
uncover any new source of supply. Early in the New Year, most 
of the Regiments had to be told the commissary could issue no 
provisions because it had none, none whatsoever. After this 
second period of fasting had become almost intolerable, some 
flour and a few cattle reached camp. For several days there then 
was a hand-to-mouth distribution, with httle certainty that even 
bread would be had beyond the morrow, if on the morrow. 
Meagrely after that, a half-allowance of meat or of bread was 
issued daily, until about the beginning of the second week in 
February, when winter fired all its siege guns. A thieving Lieu¬ 
tenant was to have had Iris sword broken over his head on the 
morning of the gth; the extreme penalty of 250 lashes was to 
have been imposed on men found guilty of smuggling supplies 
into Philadelphia; but the bombardment by the grey skies was 
so overwhelrmng that Washington had to suspend the outdoor 
infliction of punishment. During this storm, no teams could 
reach a camp where all reserve provisions of the general commis¬ 
sary were exhausted—^to tlie last thin cow and the bottom slab 
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of pork in the one remaining barrel. A few provident com¬ 
missaries of Brigade could furnish a little meat with which to 
grease the passage of dry and sooty “fire cakes” to empty 
stomachs, but from Febniary iith onward, few troops had 
anything besides flour delivered them. A week and more 
passed before any flesh was available for the men in the ranks. 
As Washington, intensely anxious, walked through the camp 
during that dreadful week, he heard an ominous chant—“no 
pay, no clothes, no provisions, no rum.” 

“This is the second time in the course of the present year,” the 
General wrote Governor Livingston, “that we have been on the 
point of dissolution, and I know not whether the melancholy 
event may not take place.” As Gouvemeur Morris put it, “The 
skeleton of an Army presents itself to our eyes in a naked, 
starving condition, out of health, out of spirits.” Washington 
expected tire disintegration of his forces or open mutiny and 
desertion en masse —alternatives so ruinous that they frightened 
even those members of Congress who had appeared sceptical 
concerning the breakdown of the Commissary. The last and 
most stubborn-minded Delegates were shaken from their persis¬ 
tent confidence in the dual system of purchase and supply they 
had set up in 1777. Fimdamcntal changes were projected. If 
possible. Congress must have again the services of Joseph Trum¬ 
bull, from the date of whose departure, Washington himself 
said, the Army had lived precariously. Time would not wait 
on deliberation. “The evil (of shortage), great as it is,” one of 
the Committees wrote Governor Johnson of Maryland, "seems 
rather to increase than diminish.” Commissaries were quoted as 
saying they had great difficulty in buying and could not forward 
what they purchased. On the speedy transportation of pro¬ 
visions available in Maryland, the Governor was told, “the very 
existence of our Army depends,” 

These were the reflections of desperate hours, when some of 
the stoutest hearts at Valley Forge faltered. “God grant we may 
never be brought to such a wretched condition again,” said 
Nathanael Greene. In words even more emotional. General 
Vamum wrote: “The situation of the camp is such that in all 
human probability the Army must soon dissolve ... the love of 
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freedom, which once animated the breasts of those born in the 
country is controlled by hunger, the keenest of necessities.” 
Washington continued to watch and to warn. “A prospect now 
opens,” he said on February 17th, “of absolute want such as will 
make it impossible to keep the Army much longer from dissolu¬ 
tion unless the most vigorous and effectual measures are pursued 
to prevent it.” He had been inclined for a day or two to suspect 
that mutiny was near; thereafter it looked as if the alternative 
would prevail—that the Army simply would fall apart as the 
men left their huts and scattered in quest of food. They would 
have to walk because, even if they were disposed to steal the 
horses, the animals that had survived the lack of forage were too 
few and too feeble to carry them far. 

The men exceeded the faith of their officers in them. They 
neither mutinied nor marched defiantly away as the Connecticut 
militia had in the summer of 1776. Desertion, which never had 
been worse than in the first few days of February, actually 
diminished when the shortage of provisions was most depressing. 
The troops had confidence in Washington and they deserved 
everything that John Laurens implied when he spoke of “those 
dear, ragged Continentals whose patience will be the admiration 
of future ages. , . .” In different temper. General Kalb wrote: 
“How sad that troops of such excellence, and so much zeal, 
should be so little spared and so badly led!” Nathanael Greetie 
was privileged to pay tribute and to relate the climax of the 
story as it concerned part of his command : “Such patience and ■ 
moderation as they manifested under their suffering does the 
highest honour to the magnanimity of the American soldiers. 
The seventh day (without rations) they came before their superior 
officers and told their sufferings in as respectful terms as if they 
had been humble petitioners for special favours; they added 
that it would be impossible to continue in camp any longer 
without support.” 

Mercifully, some of the detachments sent out earlier by 
Washington were returning at the very time with cattle that 
sufficed, though barely, to relieve the immediate hunger of the 
half-starved troops. The third breakdown of the commissary was 
repaired—^for how few or how many days, none could say— 
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but as some of the officers of the department were beginning to 
learn more about the performance of their duties, hope, though 
frail and feeble, began to show itself. Perhaps the Army would 
be held together—^if the men’s clothing could be. 

On the day of suspense when Washington heard the cry, “no 
pay, no clothes, no provisions, no rum,” he saw pathetic evidence 
of the unbelievable extent to which the few garments left to 
the troops were being worn out. While the General was passing 
through a company street, a soldier emerged from one hut and 
dashed to another to pay a visit. Around him was a blanket, but 
beneath it Washington saw the man’s bare body and legs. Except 
for that blanket the veteran was naked—^in February. By the 
middle of that month, close to 4,000 men lacked the simplest 
apparel, and many of the troops, by their commander’s own 
admission, were unable to leave their quarters. Seizure of private 
belongings was not to be permitted again, unless everytliing else 
failed, because forced requisition yielded little and angered 
many. There was no recourse other than to the loom, the shop 
and the peg from which the citizen willingly would take down 
his extra coat for a shivering soldier. The States must emulate 
Connecticut, which had procured and forwarded sufficient 
clothing for aU its troops. Where States could do no better, they 
must gather cloth and must dispatch this to the camp. Tailors in 
the Army then would turn it quickly into uniforms or under¬ 
garments. In addition, agents must be sent to promising markets, 
Boston, for example, to get what was offered there; shipments 
intended for the Army must be protected en route from plun¬ 
derers, military and civilian. 

Some shoes, though far from enough, were being procured 
through the barter of hides with cobblers in nearby towns. There 
was no inclusive means of improving a situation so desperate that 
clothing of the dead was appraised and reissued, and soldiers 
were found to have cut up the tents they were quitting, in order 
to use the coarse fabric for clothing or for cover. Col. WiUiam 
Shepard of the Fourth Massachusetts wrote in mingled wrath 
and anguish of spirit; “The State has not supported the troops 
with one single article for more than three months past. I do 
assure you that there is at least 400 men in the Brigade which 
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I belong to that have not a shoe nor a stocking to put on and 
more than that number have not half a shirt apiece ... I have 
seen the soldiers turned out to do their duty in such poor condi¬ 
tion that notwithstanding all the hard-heartedness I am naturally 
possessed of, I could not refrain from tears. It would melt the 
heart of a savage to see the state we are in.” 

Officers’ plight was almost as humiliating as that of the men. 
A few of those who held commissions made a jest of their tatters, 
as, for example, when they arranged a dinner to wliich they 
admitted nobody who had a whole pair of breeches; but other 
officers found in the condition of their clothing a further reason 
for sending in resignations they already had been tempted to 
submit because their pay left nothing for their families when 
their own expenses were met. The candid Colonel of the Fourth 
Massachusetts described how the troops, “almost naked,” were 
“going into the snow and frost to defend the rights of those veiy 
men that are contriving every way to distress the poor soldiers 
now in service, by putting their specie at such exorbitant price 
and undervaluing the currency.” Then the Colonel became 
sternly particular in his indictment: “The soldiers’ wages are 
stated at a certain price which is out of their power to alter and 
they cannot take any advantage by trafficking or trading. The 
soldier last spring when he engaged in the service . . . could 
purchase a pair of shoes for eight shillings that now he is obliged 
to give eight dollars for, and other specie has risen in like 
proportion. - . . The people at home are destroying the Army 
by their conduct much faster than Howe and all his army can 
possibly do by fighting us. By this means many of the best of 
our officers are leaving the Army daily which if not prevented 
will ruin the Army very soon.” 
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NAPOLEON AND HIS MARSHALS 
By A. G. AIacdonell 

In the hard winter of j8is, the Grande ArmSe of Napoleon 
Bonapaitej which had been for so long unchallenged, was 
forced to abandon the campaign against Russia and begin the 
long retreat from Moscow. 

Twice Napoleon had refused to accept opportunities of 
garnsontng his troops for the winter and continuing his cam¬ 
paign in the spring. He had already suffered severe losses — 
50,000 men and 30,000 horses at Borodino alone—apart from 
the continuous depletion of his force through sickness and 
starvation, so that out of the 600,000 who had set out origin¬ 
ally, only 108,000 men reached Moscow at all. 

The Russians showed no signs of the sudden surrender 
which had been hoped for, and winter was near. On October 
18th the Emperor was at last forced to give orders for the 
retreat. The bitter cold weather came on lelentlessly, and it 
was a full two months^ grim endurance before the last of the 
exhausted, straggling troops came back across the River 
Nieman. Out of all the brilliant army 600,000 strong, only a 
thousand men of the Old Guard came back with their arms 
and their discipline still intact. 


★ 

At Moscow the seasons were changing and October brought an 
autumnal chill in the air, especially after the brilliant sun had 
gone down in the evenings. The leaves had turned. The days 
were shortening. Ravens wheeled in great regiments round the 
church of Ivan Veliki, and their gloomy croaking exasperated 
the Emperor’s nerves. Murat, at the outposts, reported an inces¬ 
sant wastage of cavalry horses, and a visible strengthening, day 
after day, of the enemy’s horsemen. And still no word of negotia¬ 
tions came from the Tsar. 

At last, on October i8th, the Emperor gave orders for the 
retreat, and 108,000 men and 569 guns started homewards. 
There were also several thousands of civilians with the Army, 
and iimumerable carts and wagons and carriages of every sort 
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and pattern. The gigantic column looked like a Mongol horde 
of nomadic tribesmen, rather than the disciplined ranks of the 
supremely victorious army of the age. 

Mortier was left beliind to blow up the Kremlin and other 
public buildings, a task which he characteristically omitted to 
fulfil. But during this final occupation of Moscow he was forced 
to smash two thousand bottles of vodka to prevent the Young 
Guard from drinldng itself into a coma. It must have gone to 
Mortier’s jolly heart to do such a thing. 

The story of the Great Retreat is too well known to need a 
long telling. At first the weather was warm, sunny and without 
wind, and the morale of the troops was still sufficiently high to 
enable them to beat off Cossack attacks without difficulty. The 
first real shock to the morale was the appalling sight of the 
Borodino battle-field, where 50,000 bodies, naked, half-eaten, 
half-skeleton, lay on the devastated, shell-tom ground by the 
Redoubt and the village of Semenovskoi. Even the most war- 
callous veteran was chilled to the heart. No one stopped. The 
interminable column hurried on. 

Davout was holding the rear-guard, but his love of method 
and orderliness was out of place in such a fearful task. He had 
no notion of irregular warfare, and wasted much valuable time 
in forming neat and elaborate squares, such as had proved so 
effective at Auerstadt against the Prussians. Against the wild 
Cossacks this parade-ground style was futile, and Davout, instead 
of marching three days behind the Main Body, soon dropped 
two whole days and was marching five days behind. 

The land was very marshy, and the autumn rains had swollen 
the rivers and muddied the tracks. 

On October 29th there were nine degrees of frost, and the 
■first snow came down. On the 31st there was a strong wind and 
more snow, and on the first day of November the ground was 
white. On the 4th a regiment of the Guard marched across the 
ice of a frozen lake, and on the morning of the 5th there was a 
heavy rain which froze later in the day, so that many horses 
broke their legs and had to be destroyed. 

During these first days of November Ney and his Corps took 
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over the i ear-guard from Davout, and the epic part of the 
retreat began. 

The 5 th of November was the last day of autumn, for late 
that night there came a terrible change. Out of the lowering, 
grey, foggy, over-clouded sky came down the Cold of Russia, 
and that grim morning of the 6th was the beginning of the 
tragedy. 

The Army which went to Moscow was an Army of the South. 
There were a few Gennans and Swiss, and a number of Poles. 
But the vast majority were Frenchmen, lovers of the sun and of 
wine and of laughter; and Prince Eugene had a corps of Italians; 
and there were three strong regiments of Portuguese which Junot 
had sent from Lisbon in 1807 for garrison work in the Baltic; 
and there were some unhappy Spaniards who had not managed 
to escape with De La Romana from Denmark in 1808. All these 
were men of the South, men of the blue sky and the olive- 
woods and the gay song in the vineyard, and on the early morn¬ 
ing of November 6th they were struck with the deadly blight of 
thirty degrees of frost. 

The Army withered in a day. It became as one of the hideous 
bodies on the field of Borodino, a thing of horror and decom¬ 
position. 

One only, in all that reeling column, did not lose heart. Ney, 
the barrel-cooper’s son, fought on, musket in hand, coolly, 
resolutely, and very silently. It is recorded of him that during 
this month he spoke very seldom. 

The men of the steppes moved faster through the snow than 
the men of the vineyards, and the Russian armies began to 
appear not only on the flanks, but in front of the retreating 
army. The Cossacks hurried stragglers, and grew bold enough to 
attack the Main Body itself. 

From November gth to 14th it was a little warmer, and 
50,000 men reached what was supposed to be the blessed haven 
of Smolensk. 

But Smolensk was a disaster. The famished troops, on seeing 
well-stocked magazines for the first time since they had left 
Moscow, completely lost their heads, and aU discipline vanished. 
Some ate so much and so quickly that they died within a short 
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time; some could find nothing to eat. Men shot or stabbed each 
other for a sack of flour. Some who looted a case of vodka ran 
into empty houses and hid, and were found dead next morning 
with the empty bottles scattered round them. The waste of stores 
was appalling, and it was discovered that the commissary who 
ought to have supplied the meat had sold a thousand oxen to the 
local Jews who had forwarded them to the Russian Army. The 
confusion at Smolensk, the disorganisation, and the intense disap¬ 
pointment, struck a deadly blow at the Anny, and although the 
Coq3s of Marshal Victor had arrived as reinforcement, neverthe- 
le.ss the men who marched out of Smolensk were weaker in every 
way than the men who had struggled in. 

On November 17 th the Emperor had still 50,000 men, but 
Ney with the rear-guard was apparently irretrievably lost. 
Napoleon waited as long as he dared, and then abandoned him 
and continued the westward march. He entered Orcha with 
6,000 of the Guard wliich had started with 35,000. Davout had 
4,000 left out of 70,000. 

Ncy had been cut olT by overwhelming numbers. An attempt 
to fight through them was repulsed with great losses, but the 
^Marshal even then did not despair. As night was falling he 
turned round and marched his survivors back towards Russia, 
and then wheeled northwards in the darloiess and groped his 
way towards the river Dnieper. If the Dnieper was frozen, he 
might yet extricate himself. As he marched indomitably on, he 
heard the Russian artillery firing salvoes in triumph at the 
impending capture of an Imperial Marshal and his Corps. Ney 
at once ordered fires to be lit, as though he was bivouacking for 
the night, and pushed on again. At last he found the river. There 
was ice on it, enough to bear a man if he was careful and 
jumped from floe to floe. But a corps of aimed men, however 
depleted, with horses and guns, in pitch darkness, was another 
matter. But it was the last chance, and the risk had to be taken. 

Ney gave his men three hours’ rest before attempting to cross, 
In these three hours the stragglers would close up, and the river 
might harden. He himself wrapped his cloak round him, and 
spent the three hours sleeping as soundly as a child on the bank 
of the river. At midnight the passage of the Dnieper began in 
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single file on the precarious ice. The baggage and the guns were 
abandoned, but most of the men got across, and Ney rejoined 
the Main Body with about goo men, and resumed his post as 
commander of the rear-guard. For the next two days he was 
harassed on three sides by 5,000 Cossacks, and on the second 
night he was caught asleep in a wood by Platov’s mounted 
swarms. A panic set in and the rear-guard was beginning to dis¬ 
integrate when Ney rushed forward, musket in hand, and 
ordered the trumpeters to sound the charge, as if the enemy’s 
attack had been expected and the counter-attack was about to 
begin. The rear-guard immediately rallied, and the Cossacks 
fled. 

When the Emperor heard that Ney had arrived at Orcha, he 
exclaimed, ‘T would have given three hundred millions from my 
treasury rather than have lost him.” 

The climax of the tragedy was reached at the famous crossing 
of the Beresina. Of all the famous generals of history few have 
been so badly treated by the weather as Napoleon. The fog 
helped him at Jena, and a snow-storm saved him for a moment 
in 1814. But against these two advantages must be set the snow¬ 
storms in the Great St. Bernard and the Guadarramas and at 
Eylau; the violent rains in the Danube valley in 1805 during the 
march to Austerlitz; the rain at Dresden; and, above all, the 
warmth during the third and fourth weeks of November 1812. 
The deadly cold of the 6th of November had gone, and in 
comparison the weather had become almost mild, and so the 
Beresina was not frozen. If those two weeks had been of normal 
Russian cold, the Emperor might have marched his men and 
horses and guns across at any point he Hked. But the Beresina 
was not frozen, and the Emperor was faced with the problem 
of building bridges across the river and covering the work with 
an army of 40,000 men, all the time surrounded on three sides 
by three separate Russian armies numbering altogether about 
120,000 men. It was an insoluble problem, and yet Napoleon 
solved it. Tire river was not frozen, but a sudden small frost 
came during the night before the attempt was made, and froze 
the shallow marshes on each side of the river, and that helped 
the bridge-building. With a brilliant series of manoeuvres tSfe 
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Emperor bewildered the Russians. Victor put up a stubborn 
rear-guard fight. Oudinot, who had come down from the north, 
struck with 8,000 men so furiously at 50,000 Russians that he 
drove them back in confusion, and the time was gained to build 
bridges across the river on the 26th and 27 th. Napoleon himself 
crossed at midday of the 27th with the Guard. But the bluffing 
and the manoeuvring could not last for ever, and the Russians 
arrived at the bridge-heads on the 28th, and attacked on both 
sides of the river. But Ney and Oudinot drove them back 
violently on one bank, and Victor kept them at bay on the other, 
till most of the army had crossed. But the stragglers, the non- 
combatants, the wounded, and many of the last rear-guard had 
to be left behind. At least 20,000 lives were lost during those 
three catastrophic days, but the military skill of the Emperor 
reached almost its highest point, and the Passage of the Beresina 
has increased, not diminished, his renown in history. 

Larry, the Surgeon-General, performed many operations at 
the roadside while the bridge-building was going on, and used a 
tree-trunk for his operating-table. He overheard one man, whose 
arm he had just amputated, remark as he rejoined the ranks, “I 
am a long way from Carcassonne.” 

That man was a good judge. The whole army was a long 
way from Carcassonne. 

After the Passage of the Beresina, the cold increased again. 
But it was too late. The river had been bridged, at a cost of 
20,000 lives. 

On November 29th there were twenty-four degrees of frost, 
and then on December 2nd there was a terrible fall in the 
temperature to fifty-four degrees of frost. This appalling cold 
completed the disintegration of the Grande Armh, and the last 
remnant of discipline vanished, save only in a handful of the 
Guard and in the rear-guard. 

Day after day the barrel-cooper’s son fought on, marching, 
turning to form square or line, fighting, musket in hand, turning 
again to plod westwards, many times a day for forty-two con¬ 
secutive days. 

At the village of Plaszczenitzy Oudinot, lying wounded in an 
improvised casualty-clearing-station, was surprised by 150 Rus- 
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sian hussars and 400 Cossacks. The Marshal’s escort fled, but 
the Duke of Reggio struggled up from his stretcher, barricaded 
himself into a log-cabin with seventeen survivors, and beat off 
every attack tiU the enemy retired in a panic. During the defence 
Oudinot was wounded again. 

On December 5th the Emperor, who had refused to take the 
chance of escaping before the Beresina was crossed, saw clearly 
that he could do no more to save his Army in Russia. His place 
was now in the recruiting-depots of the Empire. Handing over 
the Army, therefore, to Murat, and resisting poor Berthier’s wail 
of appeal to be allowed to escape with him, Napoleon left 
Smorgoni on a sledge, and whirled away through the woods to 
the dull sound of thudding hooves and the swishing of steel 
sledge-ruimers. 

On the following night there were sixty-three degrees of frost, 
on December yth sixty-six. This was the coldest day of all the 
retreat. The last of the horses perished on that day, and even the 
crows and the ravens dropped down like stones from the stiff, 
frosted branches of the fir-trees. 

But Ney fought on. He had with him as second-in-command 
a certain General Maison, and together they held off the pur¬ 
suers. General Maison appears once more m this book, later on. 

At Molodeczno they found Victor with 4,000 men. Ney’s com¬ 
mand was reduced to sixty men aU told, and he had some reason 
to expect that Victor would take over rear-guard duty. But the 
Duke of Belluno, little chubby Beau-Soleil, intensely disliked the 
snow and the absence of good red wine, and he slipped away 
with his Corps during the night. 

Ney galloped after him and implored him to return, implored 
him even to lend his troops if he did not wish to return himself. 
But Victor calmly refused, and Ney cursed him with every 
blasphemy that he could lay his tongue to. 

Murat was utterly incompetent to control the rout, and a 
mass of ravenous, half-insane, blood-stained, ghastly wreckage 
sVept like a grim tornado into Vilna, The glittering cavalryman 
lost Iiis head at once, and nothing was done to defend the town 
except by Ney, who tried to reorganise a new rear-guard. 

But Platov’s floods of Cossacks came galloping down, and 
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the fugitives staggered on to the frontier town of Kovno, on the 
Niemen, where Murat’s first and only action was to order a pre¬ 
cipitate retreat into East Prussia. But there was still the Niemen 
to be crossed and, for the fifth and last time in forty-two days, 
Ney started to improvise a rear-guard. Four had melted away in 
his hands, but he looked around for a fifth. Pie found a company 
of artillery and 700 Germanic recruits, and with them he 
manned the fortifications of the town. Murat and his men were 
tumbling pell-mell across the Niemen when, on December 14th, 
Platov launched the last Russian attack of the campaign, at 
the Vilna gate of Kovno. Ney rushed to the Vilna gate to rally 
his fifth rear-guard, but it was too late. They broke and fled. 

But Ney fought on. With four private soldiers he began to pick 
up and fire the loaded muskets which had been thrown away 
by the fugitives, and then he was joined by about thirty others. 
But a second Russian attack threatened to cut off their retreat, 
and at last Ney fell back. 

At eight o’clock on the night of December 14th, 1812, the last 
French soldier out of all the 600,000 of the Grande Armee 
crossed the river Niemen, and left the soil of Holy Russia, and 
that l^t soldier was Michel Ney, Duke of Elchingen and Prince 
of the Moskowa. 

An Emperor, two Kings, a Prince, eight Marshals, and 
60O5O00 men had been defeated, all, all except the son of the 
barrel-cooper of Saarlouis. 
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CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
By Salvador de Madariaga 

Christopher Columbus, born in Italy about 1451, discoverer 
of the New World, is probably the most^famous sailor and 
explorer of all time. 

He had conceived a theory of reaching Asia by sailing west, 
and sought the aid of a monarch to finance him in such an 
expedition. In i4Qa he finally secured the support of the King 
and Queen of Spain, who were envious of the Portuguese and 
their increasing empire, and by the end of that year he set 
sail on the first of his four expeditions to the unknown and 
unsuspected New World. 

Columbus was about fifty-one by the time he made his 
fourth voyage across the Atlantic in 1502. This time he went 
in search of a strait which would take him through into the 
remote seas beyond, and result in a complete circumnaviga¬ 
tion of the globe. By this date Columbus had made many 
enemies, Spaniards who were jealous of the success of a 
foreigner, and when his small fleet of three light ships reached 
Hispaniola he was refused harbour in spite of an impending 
storm. His crews were resentful at their commander for being, 
however involuntarily, the cause of their having to ride out at 
sea the fierce tempest which followed, and the damage to 
their ships was severe. 

This was but the beginning of many trials Columbus 
endured, and miraculously survived, on his last voyage. There 
was more to the discovery of the Americas than the collecting 
of handfuls of gold-dust and precious stones. I am quoting 
Columbus’ own account of his difficulties, related by him in a 
letter sent to the King and Queen of Spain, 

★ 

Most Serene, high and mighty Princess, King and Queen, our 
sovereigns : From Cadiz I went on to Canaria in four days, and 
hence to the Indies. My intention was to hasten my voyage since 
I had my ships in good state, the people and the supplies (on 
board, or available) and my course was the Island of Jamaica; 
and in the Island of Dominica I wrote this; up till then, the 
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weather was all 1 could wish. That night when I entered there, 
I had a storm and a big one, and it has pursued me ever since. 
When I arrived close to Espanola, I sent the sack of letters and 
begged as a favour for a ship which I would pay for, for another 
one that I had was not seaworthy and did not hold the sails. 
They took the letters and for all I know they may have answered 
them. As for me, I was told not to come anywhere near land; 
the heart of my people sank for fear I should take them far 
away so that if they happened to be in any danger they would 
receive no help, rather might they receive an affront. Moreover, 
someone was pleased to say that the Commander (Bobadilla) 
would have the power to grant the lands which I should win. 
The stomi was terrible, and during that night, it dismembered 
my ships; dragging each her way, with no hope but of death; 
each was certain the others were lost. Who was ever bom, not 
excepting Job, who did not die in despair? (to thinlc) that to save 
my life and m,y son’s and brother’s and friends’, I should be 
barred access to the land and harbours which I, by the will of 
God, won for Spain with sweat of blood! 

And I came back to the ships which the storm had taken away 
from me, leaving me by myself. Our Lord gave them back to me 
when He pleased. The imsafc ship had tried to escape the 
storm as far as the Island La Gallega; she had lost her boat and 
most of the supplies; the one in which I sailed, marvellous bulky 
though she was, our Lord spared her for she did not lose a straw. 
In the unsafe one sailed my brother, and he, after God, was her 
saviour. And with this storm, really crawling, I arrived in 
Jamaica; there (the weather) shifted from strong sea to calm and 
to swift current, which led me to the Queen’s Garden without 
ever seeing land. Thence, when I was able, I sailed towards the 
mainland, where I met with a wind and a terrible current 
against me; I fought against them for sixty days and in the end 
could not take more than seventy leagues out of them. 

In all this,time, I did not enter one single harbour, nor was 
I able to, nor was I left in peace by storms from the sky, rain, 
big thunder and lightning continuously, it seemed the end of 
the world. I arrived at Gape Gracias a Dios (Thanks to God) 
and from there our Lord gave me prosperous winds and currents, 
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For eighty-eight days the frightful storm had not left me, so 
that I saw neither sun nor stars over the sea; the ships were 
split, the sails tom, the anchors, the rigging and the cables lost, 
as well as the boats and many supplies; the men very sick, all 
contrite and many having promised to enter a life of religion 
and none without vow of pilgrimage. Many times they had 
confessed each other. Other storms have been known but none 
which lasted so long and with so much frightfulness. Many 
felt downhearted often and often, whom wc had thought 
courageous. The grief of the son I had on board wrenched 
my soul from me, the more so as I saw him so young, being 
thirteen, in so great a hardship, and lasting so long; our Lord 
gave him so much courage that he quickened the others and as 
for work, he did as much as if he had sailed eighty years, and 
he comforted me. I had fallen ill and had come many times to 
the point of death. From a small cabin I had had built on deck, 

I directed the course. My brother was in the worst ship and 
tlie most dangerous. Great was my grief and greater still because 
I had brought him over against his wish; for, such is my fate, 
that I have profited little by twenty years of service which I 
have served with so many hardsliips and dangers, for today I 
have not a tile in Castile; if I want to eat or sleep, I have no 
(place) save an inn or a tavern, and most times there is no 
wherewithal to pay for my share. Another sorrow wrenched 
my heart through my back, and this was Don Diego my son, 
whom I had left in Spain so orphan-like and so dispossessed of 
my honour and estate; even though I was certain that the King 
and Queen, being just and grateful, would return everything to 
him increased. 

I arrived in Gariay where I tarried to repair the ships and 
re-stock supplies and to give a respite to my men who were all 
very sick. I, who, as I said, had been so many times on the 
point of death, was told there of the gold-mines of Ciamba, 
which I was looking for. Two Indians took me to Garambani, 
where people go about naked, with a gold mirror hanging from 
their necks, but they would neither sell nor barter it. They 
named many places on the sea-coast where they said there was 
gold, and mines, the last of which was Veragua, about twenty- 
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five leagues away; I started with the intention of trying them 
all, and half-way there I learnt that there were mines two days 
on foot from where I was; I decided to send someone to see 
them on the eve of St. Simon and Judas, which day I had set 
for our departure; during that night there rose such a sea and 
such a wind that it was necessary to run wherever the wind 
wished, and the Indian guide to the mines still with me. 

In all those places where I had been, I found that all I had 
heard did come true: this led me to believe what they say of 
the province of Ciguare, which they describe as lying nine 
walking days to the West by land: there, they say, there is 
infinite gold and the natives wear corals on their heads, bracelets 
made of it round their ankles and wrists, very thick, and with 
it they decorate and cover chairs, boxes and tables. They also 
say that women there wear necklaces hanging from the head 
down their backs. In all this, everybody in these parts is agreed 
and says so much that I would be content with one-tenth. They 
also know pepper. In Ciguare they deal in fairs and goods; 
so these people tell me and they showed me the way commerce 
takes place there. They also tell me that their sliips have guns, 
bows and arrows, and there are horses in the land, and they 
are used to war, and they wear rich clothes and possess good 
things. They also say that the sea goes round Ciguare, and 
from there to the river Ganges there are ten days. It seems 
that these lands are in a similar situation towards Veragua as 
Tortosa is to Fuenterabia or Pisa to Venice. When I left Caram- 
baru and arrived in those places I spoke of, I found the same 
kind of customs amongst the people, save that the gold mirrors, 
those who had them, gave them for three bells, though they 
weighed as much as ten to fifteen ducats apiece. In all their 
habits they arc like those of Espanola. Their gold gathering 
craft is different, though both are as nothing next to that of 
the Christians. AH this I say is what I hear. What I know is 
that in ’94 I sailed along the 24th degree to the West for nine 
hours (i.e. 135°) and there can have been no mistake because 
there was an eclipse: the sun was in Libra and the moon in 
Aries. Moreover, all this which I know by word of mouth I 
had known it for long in writing. Ptolemy thought he had put 
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Marinus right and now we find his (Marinus) writing very 
close to the truth. Ptolemy puts Catigara twelve lines (i2 x 15— 
180°) from his Occident, which is two and one-third degrees from 
Cape St. Vincent. Marinus limits the (dry) land to fifteen lines 
(225°). Marinus puts down the Indus in Ethiopia more than 
24° from the equator, and now that the Portuguese navigate it 
they find hhn right. Ptolemy says that the most southern laud 
is the first zone and that it does not go further south than 
fifteen degrees and one-third. And the world is little; the dry 
of it is six parts and only the seventh is covered with water; 
experience has proved it and I wrote it in other letters and with 
adornment of Holy Scripture, with the site of earthly Paradise, 
which the Holy Church approves: I say that the world is not as 
big as the common folk say and that one degree of the equator 
is worth fifty-six miles and two-thirds; but this shall be touched 
with one’s fingers. I leave this, for it is not my purpose to speak 
on this matter but to relate my hard and laborious voyage, 
though it is my noblest and most profitable one. 

I say that on the eve of St. Simon and Judas I ran where the 
wind took me, without power to resist it. In a harbour, I 
spared myself ten days of great exposure to sea and sky; there 
I decided not to return to the mines and to leave them as won. 

I started, to proceed with my voyage, raining: I arrived in 
Puerto de Bastimentos (Supply Port), where I entered and not 
willingly; the stonn and the current interned me there fourteen 
days, and then I left and not with good weather. When I had 
sailed fifteen leagues by force, the wind and the current shoved 
me back with great fury; on my way back to the harbour whence 
I came, I discovered the Retreat, where I withdrew with much 
danger and annoyance, and very tired, I, the ships and the men; 

I tarried there fifteen days, for so wished the cruel weather, and 
when I thought I had come to the end of it, I found I was 
beginning : there I changed my mind (and decided) to go back 
to the mines and do something while waiting for a weather for 
my voyage and to go to sea, and when I was four leagues away 
the storm returned and it tired me so much that I knew not 
(what to do) for my part. There my wound was reopened : nine 
days was I lost without hope of life; no eyes ever saw tlie sea 
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SO high, Ugly, and turned to foam. The wind would not let us 
go ahead, nor did it allow us to run towards some cape. There 
it stopped me in that sea made into blood, boiling like a boiler 
on a hot fire. The sky had never been seen so temble : one day 
with a night it burnt like an oven; and it threw forth such 
flames with its lightning that each time I looked up, lest it had 
taken away my masts and sails. They (hghtning strokes) came 
with such teiTor-striking fury that we all thought they would 
melt my ships. In all this time, water never ceased falling from 
the sky, and not to be described as rain, but as a second deluge. 
The men were already so ground down that they wished to be 
dead to be free from so much martyrdom. The ships had already 
twice lost their boats, anchors, ropes, and they were open, 
without sails. 

When Our Lord was pleased, I returned to Puerto Gordo 
(Fat Port) where I repaired everything as best I could. I went 
back again towards Veragua, proceeding with my voyage, 
though I was not fit for it. Winds and currents were still against 
me. I arrived almost where I had before, and there again, I met 
with winds and currents, and I returned again to the harbour, 
for, with such savage seas off a wild coast, I dared not wait for 
the opposition of Saturn, which most often brings storms and 
strong weather. This happened on Christmas day at mass time. I 
returned again where I had come from with so much fatigue; 
and after New Year’s day I tried again, though by then, even 
with good weather, my ships were no longer seaworthy and the 
men were dead (tired) and sick. On Epiphany day I arrived in 
Veragua, breathless; there, the Lord granted me a river and a 
s^lfe harbour, though at the mouth it was no more than ten 
hands deep; I entered with difficulty and the next day the bad 
weather began again, which, had it caught me out at sea, would 
have prevented me from entering owing to the shallows. It 
rained ceaselessly till February 14th, so that we were not able 
to land or to see to anything; and when I was already safe, on 
January 24th, suddenly the river came down very high and 
strong; it broke my cables and moorings and threatened to take 
away the ships, which, to be sure, were in a worse danger than 
ever. Our Lord saw to it, as He always has done. I do not 
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know whether any man ever suffered worse martyrdom. On 
February 6th, raining, I sent seventy men inland; and within 
five leagues, they found many mines; the Indians who went 
with them led them to a very high hill, and there showed them 
all their eyes could reach in every direction, saying that in all of 
it there was gold, and that towards the west the mines stretched 
for twenty days, and they named the towns and villages and 
where there was much and not so much. Later on I learnt 
that the Quibian, who had provided these Indians, had in¬ 
structed them to show (us) the mines which lay far away and 
which belonged to an enemy of his; and that within his own 
settlement it was possible for a man in one day to gather a load 
of gold; his Indian servants and (other) witnesses of this, I have 
with me. His settlement can be reached by the ships’ boats. My 
brother came back with these men, and all brought gold which 
they had gathered in the four hours they stayed there. The 
quality is good, for not one of them had ever seen a mine, nor 
most of them, gold (and yet they recognised it). Most of them 
were seamen and almost all shipboys. I had abundance of 
material and tools for building and of supplies. I founded a 
settlement and I gave many presents to Quibian, which is the 
name they give to the lord of that country; and I knew full weU 
that our harmony would not last; (for) they (are) very rustic, 
ours very importune, and I took possession of land in liis 
domains; as soon as he saw our affairs completed and our 
activity so much alive, he made up his mind to bum everything 
and to kill us all; it turned out the other way; he remained a 
prisoner with his wives, sons and servants; though his prison 
days were not many; the Quibian fled from (the custody of) 
an honest man to whom he had been entrusted with a good 
guard; and his sons from a shipmaster to whom they had been 
given for safe keeping. 

In January the river mouth was closed up. In April the ships 
were all eaten up with shipwoim and I could no longer keep 
them afloat. At this time the river opened up a channel, through 
which I made three of them come out, empty, with great difli- 
culty. The boats came back for salt and water. The sea turned 
high and ugly and did not let them come out again: the Indians 
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came in great numbers, together, and attacked them and killed 
them. My brother and the rest of the men were in a ship which 
had remained inside: I, very lonely outside, on so wild a coast, 
with high fever, in such a plight; all hope to escape was dead; 
I went up in that way as high as I could, with a frightened voice, 
weeping and in great haste, I called out to the war-masters of 
Your Highnesses, to all the four winds, for help; but they never 
answered me. Tired out, I went to sleep moaning ; I heard a very 
compassionate voice, which said: 

Oh fool, man slow to believe and to serve thy God, God of all! 
What more did He do for Moses or for David his servant? From 
thy birth. He always took great care of thee. When Fie saw thee 
of an age ivhich satisfied Him, marvellously did He make thy 
name resound in the Earth, The Indies, which are part of the 
world, so rich, He gave them to thee as thine; thou gavest them 
to whomsoever thou didst please and He gave thee power to do 
so. Of the shackles of the Ocean Sea, which were bound with 
such strong chains. He gave thee the keys; and thou wast obeyed 
in so many lands and didst win such honoured renown amongst 
Christians! What more did He do for the people of Israel when 
He led them out of Egypt? Nor for David, whom from a shep¬ 
herd He raised to be King of Judea? Turn thy face to Him and 
know thy error at last: His mercy is boundless: thy age shall not 
hinder great things: He has many very great mansions. Abraham 
was over a hundred when he begat Isaac, and Sarah, was she a 
girl? Thou callest out for uncertain help: answer, who has 
afflicted thee so much and so often, God or the world? The 
privileges and promises which God gives, He breaks them not, 
nor does He say, after He has received the service, that His 
intention was different and that it must be understood in another 
way, nor does He give martyrdom to anyone in order to lend 
some colour to sheer force: He sticks to the letter; all His 
promises. He fulfils and more; is this customary? I have said 
what thy Creator has done for thee and does for all. Now He 
will shoiv some of the reward of this arixiety and danger tvhich 
thou hast Undergone serving others. I hearcl all half-asleep, but 
I had no answer for such truthful words, save to weep for my 
errors. He ended speaking, whoever he was, saying: Fear not. 
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Be trustful. All these tribulations are written on marble stone 
and not without cause. 

I got up when I was able and nine days later the weather 
calmed down, but not so much as to allow us to get the ships 
out of the river. I gathered together the men who were on land 
and all the others whom I was able to put together for we were 
not enough both to leave behind and to man the ships. I would 
have remained to maintain the settlement had I a way to inform 
Your Highnesses. The fear that no ships would ever again call 
there made me decide otherwise, as well as the thought that, 
when we come back in strength, we shall be able to see to every¬ 
thing. I sailed in the name of the Holy Trinity on Easter night, 
with the ships rotten, eaten with worm, all in holes. There in 
Belen I left one, and many things besides. In Belpuerto, I did 
the same. Two only remained, in the same state as the others, 
boatlessj empty of supplies, to cross seven thousand miles of sea 
with a son, a brother and so many men. Let those answer who 
are wont to find fault and to scold, saying, there in their safety: 
“Why did not you do this otherwise ?” I should like to see them 
on this voyage. I do believe that another voyage requiring 
different knowledge is awaiting them. For those of our faith 
there is none. 

On May 13 th I arrived in Mango province, which is next to 
that of Cathay, and from there I sailed towards Espanola: I 
had two days of good weather, and thereafter it was against me. 
The way I took was chosen in order to leave aside many islands, 
so as not to get entangled in their banks. The wild sea over¬ 
powered me, and I had to go back without sails; I cast anchor 
in an island where at one blow I lost three anchors, and at mid¬ 
night, when it seemed that the world melted away, the mooring 
cables of the other ship snapped, and she came upon me so that 
it was marvellous how we did not end in splinters; the anchor, 
and the way it stood fast, was, after Our Lord, what held me. 
After six days, with good weather again, I returned to my road; 
thus, with all rigging gone and the sliips more perforated by 
worms than a honeycomb, the men most dejected and downcast, 

I went a little further than the previous time; then, the bad 
weather pushed me back again; I stopped at the same island, in 
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a safer harbour; after eight days, I took to the road again and 
arrived in Jamaica at the end of June, always with head-winds 
and the ships much worse than ever; with three pumps, tubs and 
boilers, the whole crew could not conquer the water which came 
into the ship, nor is there any other cure for ship-worm. I took 
a road the closest possible to Espahola, which is twenty-eight 
leagues away, and I wished I had never begun. The other ship 
ran into port almost submerged. I stniggled against the sea with 
the stomi. My ship was submerged, for Our Lord brought me to 
land by a miracle. Who could believe what I am here writing? I 
say that I have not said one part in a hundred in this letter. 
Those who went with the Admiral may witness. If Your High¬ 
nesses are pleased to do me the favour of helping me with a ship 
of more than sixty-four (tons?), with two hundred hundred¬ 
weight of biscuit and other supplies, that will suffice to take me 
and these men to Spain from Espanola. From Jamaica as I said, 
it is less than twenty-eight leagues to Espanola. I would not go (to 
Espanola) though the ships might have gone. I said that I had 
orders from Your Highnesses not to land there. Whether these 
orders have been to the good, God knows. I am sending this 
letter by way and hands of Indians; it will be great wonder if it 
reaches you. 
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XVII 


THE BOMBARD STORY 
By Alain Bombard 

The story of Alain Bombard is the story of a man who 
endured great hardship not in order to secure his own sur¬ 
vival, but to inspire others with the courage and the will to 
SU7 vive under similar circumstances. 

Bombard, a young French doctor, had become deeply con¬ 
cerned at the number of lives lost at sea. His studies and 
experiments led him to believe that it is possible for anyone to 
survive in an open boat for a considerable time, obtaining 
sufficient nourishment from the sea itself, from fish and plank¬ 
ton and sea water in limited quantities, and that theiefore 
many of the thousands who perish each year must die not of 
starvation, but of fear and panic. 

A few years ago, to put his theories to the test. Bombard 
sailed alone across the Atlantic in a small rubber craft. The 
only food he took with him was in a sealed container, and in 
spite of the fact that he spent sixty-five days at sea this con¬ 
tainer remained unopened until he reached land. In fact his 
diary proves that of all the dangers which beset him on his 
lonely journey, starvation was the most remote. 

The example of Alain Bombard will be remembered among 
those of the many scientists who have risked and often given 
their own lives that their experiments might save the lives of 
others. 

★ 

“Land! Land!” is the cry of the castaway when he sights the 
first coast. My cry on November iith was “Rain! Rain!” 

I had noticed for some time that the surface of the sea had 
become strangely calm, exactly as if it were sleeked down with 
oil, and suddenly I realised why: “Rain! Here comes the rain,” 
I cried aloud. 

I stripped ready for it, so that I could wash all the salt off 
my body, and then sat down on one of the floats. I stretched out 
the tent on my knees, and held between my legs an inflatable 
rubber mattress, capable of holding some fifteen gallons of water. I 
waited. Like the sound of a soda syphon, monstrously magnified, 
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t heard advancing from far away the noise of water beating 
on water. I must have waited nearly twenty minutes, watching 
the slow approach of this manna from heaven. The waves were 
flattened under the weight of the rain and the wind buffeted me 
as the scjuall hit the boat. The cloud passed over slowly, writhing 
with the vertical turbulence of a small cyclone. I was drenched 
in a tropical downpour, which rapidly filled the tent sheet and 
made it sag with the weight between my knees. I plunged my 
head in it and as quickly spat the water out again. It was 
impregnated with salt from the tent and I let it ^1 spill over¬ 
board. At the second fiU, although the water tasted strongly of 
rubber, it was like nectar. I washed myself voluptuously. The 
squall did not last long, but the rainfall was tremendous. Not 
only did I drink my fill that day, but I was able to store three 
or four gallons in my rubber mattress. I was going to have a 
gurgling pillow, but each night my reserve of water was going 
to renew my hopes for the next day. Even if I had nothing to 
eat, even if I caught no fish, I at least had something to drink. 

For three weeks I had not had a drop of fresh water, only the 
liquid I pressed from my fish, but my reactions were perfectly 
normal, just the marvellous sensation of swallowing a real drink 
at last. My skin was still in good order, although much affected 
by the salt, my mucous membranes had not dried, and my 
urine had remained normal in quantity, smell and colour. I had 
proved conclusively that a castaway could live for three weeks 
(and even longer, because I could have continued perfectly 
well) without fresh water. It is true that Providence was to 
spare me the ordeal of having to rely again on the flat, insipid 
fish juice. From that day on I always had enough rainwater to 
slake my thirst. It sometimes seemed as if my stock was about to 
run. out, but a shower always came in time. 

I found that it was impossible to wash the salt out of my 
clothes and bedding, and I had to remain until the end “a man 
of salt water” (as the Polynesians say of people who live off the 
sea) completely encrusted with it until the day of my arrival. 

The day of the rain brought me both pleasure and perturba¬ 
tion. The pleasure consisted in a new sort of bird, an attractive 
creature called, in English, I believe, a while-tailed tropic bird, 
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and which the French call a paille-cul. It looks like a white 
dove with a black beak and has a long quill in its tail, which, 
with an impertinent air, it uses as an elevator. I rummaged 
quickly for my raft book, written for the use of castaways, and 
read that the appearance of this bird did not necessarily mean 
that one was near land. But as it could only come from the 
American continent, being completely tmknown in the Old 
World, it was a good sign. For the first time, I had met a bird 
which came, without a shadow of doubt, from my destination. 

This pleasant interlude was succeeded at about two o’clock 
in the afternoon by twelve hours of terror, which lasted until 
two the next morning. Just as I was peacefully reading a Httle 
jEschylus, there was a violent blow on the rudder; “That’s 
another shark,” I thought, and looked up. What I saw was a 
large swordfish of undeniably menacing aspect. He was follow¬ 
ing the dinghy at a distance of about twenty feet, seemingly in a 
rage, his dorsal fin raised like hackles. In one of his feints round 
the boat, he had collided with my rudder oar. I found I had a 
determined enemy. If I only succeeded in wounding him he 
would surely attack again, and that would be the end of 
UHhSHque. What was worse, as I was hurriedly getting my 
harpoon ready, a clumsy movement knocked it into the sea. It 
was my last one. Now I was disarmed. I fixed my pocket knife 
on to my underwater gun as a makeshift bayonet, determined to 
sell my life dearly if he attacked in earnest. 

This intolerable anxiety lasted twelve long hours. As night 
fell I could follow the swordfish’s movements by his luminous 
wake and the noise his dorsal fin made cutting the water. Several 
times his back bumped the underside of the dinghy, but he still 
seemed a little afraid of me. He never approached from ahead, 
and every time he came at me he changed course at the last 
moment before striking the floats. I came to believe that he was 
frightened, probably as frightened as I was. Every living creature 
possesses some means of defence, but it must perturb _an attacker 
not to know what it is. In the early hours of the morning his 
wake disappeared, but I spent a sleepless night. 

One of the lulls in this encounter brought a minor relief, 
which I interpreted as a message from the land. It was one of 
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those little glass floats used on fishing nets, encrusted with little 
sheU-fish, cirripedia and other sorts of barnacle. It had clearly 
been in the water a long time, but it was a sign of human life. 

It was an exhausting day, and by the time it was over I was 
utterly miserable. It rained so hard during the night that I 
thought I was going to have too much fresh water, after havmg 
gone without it for so long. I wrote; “It would really be too 
much if I drowned in fresh water, but that is what is going to 
happen if this downpour goes on. I have enough for a month. 
My God, what a cloudburst! What is more, the sea is rising, A 
pale sun poked through this morning, but it is still raining.” 

Another excitement was what I took to be my first clump of 
Sargasso seaweed. In fact, it was a magnificent jellyfish, the 
float blue and violet, of the type known as a Portuguese man-of- 
war. Its long treacherous filaments, hanging to a considerable 
depth, can cause dangerous stings, which often develop into 
ulcers. 

I realised after one or two wakeful nights, how essential it 
was to get a good sleep : “Forty-eight hours without sleep, and I 
am utterly depressed; the ordeal is really beginning to get me 
down. Moreover, the sea is infested with tunny and swordfish. I 
can see them leaping all round me. I do not mind the tunny and 
the birds so much, but the swordfish are a real menace. Am 
making good speed, but would willingly add another five or six 
days to the voyage if I could rest up in comparative cahn. This 
dark, forbidding sea has a depressing effect.” It really seemed as 
if the sea was in mourning. It was as black as ink, flecked from 
time to time by a white crest, which the plankton made luntinous 
by night. It looked like an evening dress with occasional white 
flowers, or a Japanese mourning robe. Not a star to be seen 
and the low sky seemed about to crush me. I realised the full 
meaning of the term “heavy weather”; it felt like a physical 
weight on my shoulders. 

At five o’clock on November 12th I noted; “Rain and yet 
more rain, this is more than I can stand. But I wonder if I am 
not nearer the coast than I think, as.the,re are several more birds. 
There are ten round me at the same time, and my bird book 
says that more than six mean that one is not more than a 
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hundred or two hundred miles from the coast.” Little did I 
think that I was only just over a hundred miles away from the 
Cape Verde Islands. 


During the night of November I2th and 13th, I had another 
visit from a shark, or at least so I hoped. There was no way of 
telling whether it was a shark or a swordfish. Every time a shark 
appeared during the day, I felt perfectly safe. I gave it the 
ritual clout on the nose and off it went. But during the night, 
fearing that one of those devilish creatures might spear me with 
his sword, I was no longer able to be so bold. I had to remain 
watchfully awake, trying to identify the intruder, and waiting 
wide-eyed for it to make off. Sleep was effectively banished. 
And often it seemed that sharks or other creatures were playing 
some sort of ball-game during the night with my dinghy, without 
my daring to interfere. 

It was still raining in torrents. Under such a deluge I was 
obliged to stretch the tent right over my head, but it formed 
great pockets of water which trickled down through the gaps. 
After a certain time, the weight threatened to break the guy 
ropes, and I had to push from underneath to spill the water 
overboard. It must be difhcult to realise the sacrifice involved 
for a castaway in thus jettisoning his reserve of fresh water. Even 
without sharks and swordfish, sleep had become practically 
impossible. The rain thundered down and every quarter of an 
hour or so I had to heave it overboard. An unbelievable quantity 
of water fell on the tent and trickled through every crevice. 

I began to believe, in a confused sort of way, in the active 
hostility of certain inanimate objects. I might decide to write 
up the log or work out some c^culations. I would sit down, 
with a pencil ready at hand. I only needed to turn round for 
ten seconds, and it found some means of disappearing. It was 
like a mild form of persecution mania, although up till then I 
had always been able to meet such annoyances with good 
humour, thinking of the similar misfortunes suffered by the 
Three Men in a Boat. 

“Friday, November 14th. The last forty-eight hours have been 
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tlae worst of the voyage. I am covered with httle spots and my 
tongue is coaled. I do not like the look of things at all. The 
storm has been short and violent. Was obliged to put out the sea 
anchor for several hours, but hoisted sail again at about 9.30. 
Raining in sheets and everything soaked through. Morale still 
fairly good, but I am starling to get physically tired of the 
perpetual wetness, which there is no sun to dry. I do not think I 
have lost a great deal of time, but it is impossible to determine 
my latitude as I can see neither sun nor stars, and another of 
these confounded rain-storms is blowing up from the horizon. 
The sea is calmer, but yesterday I shipped plenty. They say, 
‘fine weather follows rainh I can hardly wait for it.” 

During the night a tremendous wave, catching me by the 
stem, carried me along at great speed and then flooded 
Ulihetique, at the same time breaking my rudder oar. The 
dinghy immediately turned broadside on and my sail started to 
flap in a sinister manner, straining at my rough stitches. I 
plunged forward to gather it in, but stumbled against the tent 
and lore a great rent near the top of one of the poles. There 
would be no way of mending it properly and it happened just as 
I had to battle for life with the waves. I threw out both my sea 
anchors. Docilely, UHMHque turned her stern to my normal 
course and faced up to her assailants. By this time I was at the 
end of my strength and, accepting aU the risks, I decided that 
sleep was the first necessity. I fastened up the tent as close as I 
could and made up my mind to sleep for twenty-four hours, 
whatever the weather did and whatever happened. 

The squalls continued for another ten hours, during which 
my eggshell craft behaved admirably. But the danger was not 
yet passed. The worst moments came after the wind had 
dropped, while the sea continued to rage. The wind seemed to 
enforce a sort of discipline on the sea, propelling the waves 
without giving them time to break: left to themselves, they were 
much less disciplined. They broke with all their force in every 
direction, overwhelming everything in their path. 

"Saturday, November 15th, 13.30. Taking advantage of the 
rain to do a little writing. Have only two rudder oars left. Hope 
they will hold out. Rain has been coming down in torrents since 
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ten o’clock yesterday evening, no sign of the suir; am wet 
through. Everything is soaked and I have no means of diying a 
thing, my sleeping bag looks like a wet sack. No hope of taldng 
my position. The weather was so bad during the night that I 
wondered for a time if I had not drifted into the Doldrums. 
Fortunately there is no doubt that the trade wind is still with me. 
Making good time, almost too fast for comfort. Still worried 
about the sail. When wiO the weather clear up ? There was one 
patch of blue sky in the west, but the wind is from the east. 
Pcrhaps tomorrow will be better, but I am going to have another 
thick night. About seven o’clock this morning an aircraft flew 
over me quite low. Tried to signal it, but my torch would not 
work. First sign of human Hfc since November 3rd, hope there 
will be more. Sky to the west now clearing rapidly, difficult to 
understand why.” 

There was a sort of battle in the sky the whole day between 
the two fronts of good and bad weather. I called it the fight 
between the blue and the black. It started with the appearance 
in the west of a little patch of blue, no bigger than a gendarme’s 
cap, as the French song has it, and there seemed little hope of it 
growing. The black clouds, impenetrable as ink, seemed fuKy 
conscious of their power, and marched in serried ranks to 
attack the tiny blue intruder, but the blue patch seemed to call 
up reinforcements on its wings, and in a few hours to the south 
and north, that is to say to my left and right, several more blue 
patches had appeared, all seemingly about to be engulfed in the 
great black flood advancing towarcb them. But where the clouds 
concentrated on frontal attacks, the blue of the sky used infiltra¬ 
tion tactias, breaking up the mass of black until the good weather 
predominated. By four o’clock in the afternoon its victory was 
clear. “Thank God for the sun! I am covered with little spots, 
but the sun is back.” Little did I know that the most troublesome 
part of my voyage was about to begin, 

I had not the faintest idea where I was. With no sun for three 
days I was in a state of complete ignorance, and on Sunday the 
16th when I got my sextant ready, I was in a fever of apprehen¬ 
sion, By a miracle I had not drifted much to the south. I was 
still on latitude 16° 59', which passes to the north of Guadeloupe, 
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That vital point was settled, but my boat looked like a 
battlefield. My hat had blown oT in the stonn and all I now had 
as protection for my head was a little white floppy thing, made 
out of waterproofed linen, quite inadequate in such a climate. 
The tent was tom in two places and although the dinghy seemed 
to have suffered no damage, everything in it was drenched. Even 
after the long sunny days which were now to come, the night 
dew continued to re-impregnate my warm clothes and sleeping 
bag, so I was never again to know a dry night until I touched 
land. 

A disturbing incident then showed that I could not afford to 
relax my vigilance for one moment. During the storm, I had 
tried to protect the after part of UHerhique from the breaking 
waves by trailing a large piece of rubberised cloth fixed firmly 
to the ends of my two floats. This seemed to divert the force of 
the waves as they broke behind me. Even though the storm had 
died clown, I saw no point in removing this protection. But the 
following night, a frightful noise brought me out of my sleeping 
bag at one bound. My protective tail was no longer there. The 
piece of cloth had been torn away. I checked anxiously that the 
floats had not been damaged and that they were still firmly 
inflated. Some creature which I never saw, probably attracted 
by the vivid yellow colour of the cloth which hung down between 
the floats, had torn it off by jumping out of the water. This it 
had done with such precision that there was no other visible sign 
of its attack. 

Like the boat, I top had taken a buffeting. I was much 
weakened and every movement made me terribly tired, rather 
like the period after my long fast in the Mediterranean. I was 
much thinner, but was more worried about the state of my skin. 
My whole body was covered with tiny red spots. At first they 
were little more than surface discolorations, not perceptible to 
the touch, but in a day or two they became hard lumps that 
finally developed into pustules. I was mortally afraid of a bad 
attack of boils, which, in the condition I was in, would have 
had serious consequences. The pain alone would have proved 
unbearable and I would no longer have been able to sit or lie 
down. 
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The only medicament I had to treat such an outbreak was 
mcrcurochrome, which made me look as if I was covered in 
blood. During the night the pain became very bad and I could 
not bear anything in contact with my skin. The least little abra¬ 
sion seemed to turn septic and I had to disinfect them all very 
carefully. The skin under my nails was all inflamed, and small 
pockets of pus, very painful, formed under half of them. I had 
to lance them without an anaesthetic. I could probably have used 
some of the penicillin I had on board, but I wanted to keep up 
my medical observations with a minimum of treatment for as 
long as I could stand it. My feet were peeling in great strips and 
in three days I lost the nails from four toes. 

I would never have been able to hold out if the deck had not 
been made of wood, which I regard as an essential piece of 
equipment in a life-raft. Without it I would have developed 
gangrene or, at the veiy least, serious arterial trouble. 

For the time being my ailments were still localised. My blood 
pressure remained good and I was still perspiring normally. In 
spite of that, I greeted with relief the victorious sun which 
appeared on the i6th, expecting it to cure the effects of the 
constant humidity which I had endured. I did not know that 
the sun was to cause even worse ordeals during the cruel twenty- 
seven days which were to follow. 

The castaway must never give way to despair, and should 
always remember, when things seem at their worst, that ‘'some¬ 
thing will turn up” and his situation may be changed. But 
neither should he let himself become too hopeful; it never does 
to forget that however unbearable an ordeal may seem, there 
may be another to come which wiU efface the memory of the 
first. If a toothache becomes intolerable, it might almost seem a 
relief to exchange it for an earache. With a really bad pain in 
the ear, the memory of the toothache becomes a distinctly lesser 
evil. The best advice that I can give is that whether things go 
weU or ill, the castaway must try to maintain a measure of 
detachment. The days of rain had been bad enough, but what 
followed, in spite of the rosy future the sun at firat seemed to 
promise, was to seem much worse. 
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HOLY BIBLE-^THE BOOK OF JOB 

The tale of the sufferings of Job is among the earliest written 
accounts of human endurance. 

Job, a God-fearing man, blessed with a large family and 
great wealth, was chosen by God as a challenge to Satan. 
God gave Satan power to do whatever he would to make Job 
curse his Lord, and Satan forthwith heaped upon the unfor¬ 
tunate Job all the afflictions he could think of. 

Yet Job, assailed on every side, refused to deny his God. 
"Till I die I will not remove my integrity from me,” he said. 
"My righteousness 1 hold fast, and will not let it go: my heart 
shall not reproach me so long as I live. . . . For what is the 
hope of the hypocrite, though he hath gained, when God 
taketh away his soul?” 

★ 

Now there was a day when the sons of God came to present 
themselves before the Lord, and Satan came also among them. 

And the Lord said unto Satan, Whence comest thou? Then 
Satan answered the Lord, and said. From going to and fro in 
the earth, and from walking up and down in it. 

And the Lord said unto Satan, Hast thou considered my 
servant Job, that there is none like him in the earth, a perfect 
and an upright man, one that fcarelh God, and escheweth evil? 

Then Satan aniswered the Lord, and said. Doth Job fear God 
for nought? 

Hast not thou made an hedge about him, and about his house, 
and about all that he hath on every side? thou hast blessed 
the work of his hands, and his substance is increased in the 
land. 

But put forth thine hand now, and touch all that he hath, 
and he will curse thee to thy face. 

And the Lord said unto Satan, Behold, all that he hath is in 
thy power; only upon himself put not forth thine hand. So Satan 
went forth from the presence of the Lord. 

And^ there was a day when his sons and his daughters were 
eating and drinking wine in their eldest brother’s house: 
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And there came a messenger unto Job, and said, The oxen 
were plowing and the asses feeding beside them: 

And the Sabeans fell upon them, and took them away; yea, 
they have slain the servants with the edge of the sword; and I 
only am escaped alone to teU tliee. 

While he was speaking, there came also another, and said, The 
fire of God is fallen from heaven, and hath burned up the sheep, 
and the servants, and consumed them; and I only am escaped 
alone to tell thee. 

While he was yet speaking there came also another, and said. 
The Chaldeans made out three bands, and fell upon the camels, 
and have carried them away, yea, and slain the servants 
with the edge of the sword; and I only am escaped alone to tell 
thee. 

While he ivas yet speaking, there came also another, and said. 
Thy sons and thy daughters were eating and drinldng wine in 
their eldest brother’s house: 

And, behold, there came a great wind from the wilderness, 
and smote the four comers of the house, and it fell upon the 
young men, and they are dead; and I only am escaped alone to 
tell thee. 

Then Job arose, and rent his mantle, and shaved his head, and 
fell down upon the ground, and worshipped, 

And said, Naked came I out of my mother’s womb, and naked 
shall I return thither: the Lord gave and the Lord hath taken 
away; blessed be the name of the Lord. 

In aU this Job sinned not, nor charged God foolishly. 

Again there was a day when the sons of God came to present 
themselves before the Lord, and Satan came also among them to 
present himself before the Lord. 

And the Lord said unto Satan, From whence comest thou? 
And Satan answered the Lord, and said. From going to and 
fro in the earth, and from walking up and down in it. 

And the Lord said imto Satan, Hast thou considered my 
servant Job, that there is none like him in the earth, a perfect 
and upright man, one that feareth God, and escheweth evil? 
and still he holdeth fast his integrity, although thou movedst me 
against him, to destroy him without cause. 
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And Satan answered the Lord, and said, Skin for skin^ yea, 
all that a man hath will he give for his life. 

But put forth thine hand now, and touch his bone and his 
flesh, and he will curse thee to thy face. 

And the Lord said unto Satan, Behold, he is in thine hand; 
but save his life. 

So went Satan forth from the presence of the Lord, and smote 
Job with sore boils from the sole of his foot unto his crown. 

And he took him a potsherd to scrape himself withal; and he 
sat down among the ashes. 

Then said his wife unto him, Dost thou still retain thine 
integrity? curse God, and die. 

But he said unto her. Thou speakest as one of the foolish 
women speaketh. What? shall we receive good at the hand of 
God, and shall we not receive evil? In all this did not Job sin 
with his lips. 

Now when Job’s three friends heard of all this evil that was 
come upon him, they came every one from his own place; 
Eliphaz the Temanite, and Bildad the Shuhite, and Zophar 
the Naamathite: for they had made an appointment together 
to come to mourn with him and to comfort him. 

And when they lifted up their eyes afar off, and knew him 
not, they lifted up their voice, and wept; and they rent every 
one his mantle, and sprinkled dust upon their heads toward 
heaven. 

So they sat down with him upon the ground seven days and 
seven nights, and none spake a word unto him: for they saw 
that his grief was very great. 
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MADAME CURIE 
By Eve Curie 

The endurance of Marie Curie was not the kind of breath¬ 
taking feat which makes the headlines, but a quiet persistent 
endurance of hardship and setbacks over many years in the 
interests of science. 

With her husband Pierre, Marie Curie was responsible for 
the great discovery of radium. Their only laboratory was a 
damp, icy-cold shed. The only funds they had were those 
they could raise themselves, by giving classes and lectures, 
working all day and every day. Their only supporters were a 
few friends, for most other scientists regarded their experi¬ 
ments with scepticism and sometimes hostility. 

Several times the Curies refused the chance of security and 
comfort, refusing to abandon the work in which they believed. 
Marie continued to work every moment of the day, generally 
under appalling conditions, in spite of an attack of tuber¬ 
culosis. The couple barely gave themselves time to eat their 
frugal meals. 

Soon after their first successes, Pierre was killed in a street 
accident, and Marie was left alone to perfect and further 
their discovery. During the whole of the first world war she 
laboured continually, installing her X-ray apparatus wherever 
it was most needed, helping surgeons in their operations on 
the wounded. It has been estimated that she installed over 
300 radiological rooms, where over a million men were 
examined in the course of the war. 

Marie Curie died in 1934, finally a victim of the radio¬ 
active bodies which she and her husband had discovered. 

★ 

The hope of an easier life was abandoned. In the absence of the 
desired laboratory the Curies contented themselves with the shed 
for their experiments, and the ardent hours passed in this wooden 
shack consoled them for all their setbacks. They continued to 
teach. They did so with a good will and without bitterness. More 
than one boy was to remember Pierre’s lessons, so clear and 
vivid, with gratitude; more than one S^ivres girl was to owe her 
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love for science to Marie, the fair-haired professor whose Slavic 
accent made even the scientific demonstrations sing. 

Tom between their own work and their jobs, they forgot to 
cat and sleep. The rule of “normal” life, as set up foimerly by 
Marie, and her performances as cook and housekeeper, were 
forgotten. Unconscious of their folly, the pair used and abused 
their ebbing strength. On several occasions Pierre was obliged 
to take to his bed by attacks of pain, of intolerable violence, in 
the legs. Marie, upheld by her tense nerves, had not yet had a 
collapse : she considered herself invulnerable since she had cured 
—by scorn and daily impmdcnce—the attack of tuberculosis 
that had disquieted her family. But in the little notebook where 
she kept a regular record of her weight, the figure grew lower 
evci'y week ; in four years of work in the slied, Marie lost seven 
kilogrammes. The friends of the couple noticed her pallor and 
the emaciation of her face; one of them, a young physicist, even 
wrote to Pierre Curie to beg him to spare Marie’s health and 
his own. The letter is an alarming picture of the life of the 
Curies, and of the way they sacrificed themselves: 

Georges Sagnac to Pierre Curie: 

... I. have been struck, when I have seen Mme Curie at the 
Society of Physics, by the alteration in her appearance, I know 
very well that she is ovei-worked because of her thesis. . . . But 
this is an occasion for me to observe that she has not sufficient 
sources of resistance to live such a purely intellectual life as that 
which both of you lead; and what I say of her, you can take also 
for yourself. 

Only one example to dwell upon : you hardly eat at all, either 
of you. More than once I have seen Mme Curie nibble two 
slices of sausage and swallow a cup of tea with it. Do you think 
even a robust constitution would not suffer from such insufficient 
nourishment? What would become of you if Mme Curie lost her 
health ? 

Her own indifference or stubbornness will be no excuse for 
you. I foresee the following objection: “She is not hungry. 
She is old enough to know what she has to dol” Well, frankly, 
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no; she is behaving at the present time like a child. I tell you 
this with all the conviction of my friendship. 

You do not give enough time to your meals. You take them 
at any random hour, and in the evening you eat so late that 
your stomach, weakened by waiting, finally refuses to do its 
work. No doubt your researches may cause you to dine later one 
evening, but you have no right to make tliis into a habit. . . . 
It is necessary not to mix scientific preoccupations continually 
into every instant of your life, as you are doing. You must allow 
your body to breathe. You must sit down in peace before your 
meals and swallow them slowly, keeping away from talk about 
distressing things or simply things that tire the mind. You must 
not read or talk physics while you eat. 

To warnings and reproaches, Pierre and Marie answered 
ingenuously; “But we do re.st; wc take holidays in the summer.” 

And in fact they did so—or rather, thought they did. During 
the fine weather they wandered about, stage by stage, as in the 
old days. For them “rest” meant, in 1898, exploring the 
Cevennes on bicycles; two yeans later they followed the coast 
of the Channel from Havre to St. VaMry-sur-Somme, then they 
went off to the lie de Noirmouticr. In 1901 we see them at Le 
Pouldu, in igo2 at Arromanches, in 1903 at Le Treport and 
afterward at St. Trojean. 

Did these journeys bring them the physical and spiritual 
relaxation they needed? It is permissible to doubt it. The one 
responsible was Pierre, who could not stay at peace: after two 
or three days passed in the same place he became preoccupied 
and absent-minded. Unable to stand it any longer, he would 
speak of going back to Paris and would say gently to his wife, 
as if to excuse himself: 

“We have been doing notliing for a long time now.” 

In 1899 the Curies undertook a distant expedition which gave 
them great pleasure : for the first time since her marriage Marie 
returned to her fatherland, not to Warsaw but to Zakopane in 
Austrian Poland, where the Dluskis were building their sana¬ 
torium. The Pension Eger, next door to the yard where the 
masons were at work, harboured an affectionate group. Professor 
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Sklodovski was there, still very active, and rejuvenated by the 
happiness ol seeing his four children and their four households 
united. 

How the years had flown! Not long ago his son and his three 
daughters had been scouring Warsaw to find pupils. Today, 
Joseph, a highly reputed doctor, had a wife and children. Bronya 
and Gasirnir were founding a sanatorium. Hela was making a 
career as a teacher, while her husband Stanislav Szalay, directed 
a prosperous enterprise in photography. And little Manya was 
working in a laboratory and having her researches published— 
the dear “little rascal,” as he had used to call the baby of the 
family. 

Pierre Curie, “the foreigner,” was the object of many atten¬ 
tions. His Poles were proud to show Poland to him. At first 
without great enthusiasm for the severe countryside, where the 
dark points of pine-trees struck sharply at the sky, Pierre made 
an excursion to the summits of the “Rysy” and was moved by 
the poetry and grandeur of the high mountains. In the evening 
he said to his wife, in front of her family: 

“This is very beautiful. I understand now why you love it,” 

He purposely spoke in his brand-new Polish, which, in spite 
of the bad accent, dazzled his brothers-in-Iaw and sisters-in-law; 
and he caught the smile of pride on Marie’s glowing face. 

Three years later, in May, 1902, Marie was to take the train 
for Poland again—^but with what painful anxiety! Letters had 
informed her of her father’s sudden illness and of an operation 
on his gall bladder which had resulted in the extraction of huge 
stones. She received reassuring news at first, and then suddenly 
a telegram, It was the end. Marie wanted to leave at once, but 
the passport fonnalities were complicated; hours went by before 
the red tape was all in order. After two and a half days’ travel, 
she arrived in Warsaw, at Joseph’s house where M. Sklodovski 
had been living. Too late! 

Marie could not endure the thought that she was never to 
see that face again. She learned of her father’s death during the 
journey, and begged her sisters by telegram to put off the 
funeral. She penetrated into the funeral chamber where there 
was nothing but the coffin and some flowers. With a strange 
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obstinacy, she demanded that the coffin be broken open. This 
was done. And to the serene, lifeless face, streaked by a thin 
line of blood from one of the nostrils, Marie said farewell and 
asked for forgiveness. She had always secretly reproached herself 
for remaining in France, and for disappointing the old man who 
had counted on finishing his days with her. Before the open bier, 
in silence, she repented and accused herself, until her brother 
and sisters put an end to the painful scene, 

Marie had the demon of scruple within her; she was to: taring 
herself unjustly. The last years had been kind to her father— 
and kinder still because of her. The affection of his family, the 
satisfactions of a father and a grandfather, had made M. Sklo- 
dovski forget the vicissitudes of a life without brilliance. His last 
and strongest joys had come to him through Marie. The dis¬ 
covery of polonium and radium, the startling communications 
signed with his daughter’s name in the Procpedings of the 
Academy of Science of Paris, had been a source of intense 
emotion for the professor of physics, who had always been kept 
from making disinterested research by his daily tasks. He had 
followed his daughter’s work stage by stage. He understood its 
importance and foresaw its later renown. Just recently, Marie 
had informed him that she had obtained, after four years of 
perseverance, some pure radium. And in his last letter, six days 
before his death, M. Sklodovski traced these words, in a shaky 
hand which sadly deformed his fine and regular sciipt: 

And now you are in possession of salts of pure radium! If 
you consider the amount of work tliat has been spent to obtain 
it, it is certainly the most costly of chemical elements! What a 
pity it is that this work has only theoretical interest, as it seems! 

Nothing new here. The weather is moderate, still rather cool. 

I must go back to bed now; I shall end, then, and embrace you 
tenderly. . , . 

The happiness and pride of the good man would have been 
indescribable if he had been able to live another two years to 
learn that fame had seized upon his daughter’s name, and that 
the Nobel Prize had been given to Henri Becquerel, to Pierre 
Curie and to Marie Curie, his little girl, his '‘Anciupecio.” 
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Paler and thinner than ever, Marie left Warsaw. In September 
she was to go back to Poland. After this grief the Sklodovski 
“children.” felt the need of gathering together, to prove that 
fraternal solidarity survived. 


October . . . Pierre and Marie were back in the laboratory. 
They were tired. Marie, as she collaborated in research was also 
drawing up the results of her work on the purification of radium. 
But she was without zest, and nothing aroused her. The terrible 
regimen she had inflicted on her nervous system for so long had 
strange repercussions; at night, slight attaclcs of somnambulism 
made her get up and walk unconsciously through the house. 

The coming years were to bring unhappy events. The first was 
a pregnancy, accidentally hitemipted. Marie took this disap¬ 
pointment tragically: 

Maria to Bronya, August 25th, IQ03: 

I am in such consternation over this accident that I have 
not the courage to write to anybody. I had grown so accustomed 
to tire idea of the clrild that I am absolutely desperate and 
cannot be consoled. Write to me, I beg of you, if you tliink I 
should blame this to general fatigue—for I must admit that I 
have not spai'ed my strength. I had confidence in my organism, 
and at present I regret this bitterly, as I have paid dearly for it. 
The child—a little girl—^was in good condition and was living. 
And I had wanted it so badly! 

Later on, again from Poland, came bad news: Bronya’s 
second child, a boy, had died within a few days of tubercular 
meningitis. 

I am quite overwhelmed by the misfortune that has fallen 
upon the Dluslus [Marie writes to her brother]. That child 
was the picture of health. If, in spite of every care, one can lose 
a child like that, how can one hope to keep the others and bring 
them up? I can no longer look at my little girl without trembling 
with terror. And Bronya’s grief tears me to pieces. 
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These sorrows darkened I\faiie’s life, which was undermined 
by another torment, the gravest of all; Picire was not well. The 
violent attacks of pain to which he was subject, which the doctors 
—^for lack of more precise signs—called rheumatism, came at 
frequent intervals and left him tenibly weak. Shot through and 
through with pain, he moaned for entire nights, watched over 
by his frightened wife. 

Just the same, Marie had to teach her classes at Sevres; Pieire 
had to question his numerous students and supeiwise their labo- 
latory work. And, far from the laboratory they had dreamed of 
in vain, the two physicists had to continue their minute experi¬ 
ments. 

Once, and only once, Pierre allowed a complaint to escape 
him. He said, under his breath: 

“It’s pretty hard, this life that we have chosen.” 

Marie tried to protest. But she did not succeed in dissimulat¬ 
ing her own anxiety. If Pierre was discouraged to this point, his 
strength must be leaving him. Perhaps he was affected by some 
terrible, implacable disease? And could she, Marie, ever conquer 
this dreadful fatigue? For months past, the idea of death had 
prowled about this woman and obsessed her. 

“Pierre!” 

The scientist, surprised, turned toward Marie, who had called 
him with distress, in a strangled voice. 

“What’s the matter? Darling, what is the matter with you?” 

“Pierre ... if one of us disappeared . , . the other should 
not suiwive. . . . We can’t exist without each other, can we?” 

Pierre shook his head slowly. Marie, in pronouncing those 
words of a woman in love, forgetting for an instant her mission, 
had made him remember that a scientist had no right to desert 
Science, the object of his life. 

He contemplated Marie’s twisted grief-stricken face for a 
moment. Tlien he said firmly: 

“You are wrong. Whatever happens, even if one has to go on 
like a body without a soul, one must work just the same.” 
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JOAN OF ARC 
By M. Waldman 

By France had been reduced to a state of misery and 
despair by the Hundred Years' War, which still had not run 
its course. The nation was divided, many Frenchmen pru¬ 
dently siding with the English enemy, others forming an army 
that was as poorly equipped as it was ill-disciplined. The 
peasants were taxed almost out of existence, and the 
uncrowned King Charles VII, the Dauphin, was helpless at 
Chinan. 

It luas at this point that Joan of Arc, a country girl only 
seventeen years old, came on the scene. She claimed that 
heaven-sent visions had promised she ivould be able to lead a 
French army victorious against the English, and to have 
Charles crowned at Rheims —250 miles away in enemy terri¬ 
tory. Within a year the Maid, as she was called, had so 
infected the troops with ardour and patriotism that the whole 
course of the war was changed. Under her, the French army 
raised the siege of Orleans, and fought the way through to 
Rheims, where Charles VII was crowned. 

Eventually Joan was captured by the English. She had to 
endure over twelve months’ imprisonment in generally degrad¬ 
ing conditions, months of relentless cross-examination and 
legal trickery at the hands of the most skilful and merciless 
ecclesiastics in France, months without being allowed the 
sacraments she so much desired. But she would not deny 
her Voices, as she called them, and was finally condemned as 
a witch and put to death by burning at the stake in 1431. 

★ 

Since her last appearance in court on March 31st, the day before 
Easter, Joan had been so gravely ill that it was feared she would 
die. There was no specific malady: it was simply that she was 
worn out mentally and physically. Despite her brave assurance 
to her judges that God would send her comfort no matter what 
they did to her, she was miserably depressed by their refusal 
of the sacred rites at a season when even the most perfunctory 
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believers are wont to renew their Communion; and she was the 
most passionate of believers in the least perfunctory of ages. 
When Cauchon and seven of his colleagues came to admimsler 
their first exhortation in her cell on April i8th she was barely 
able to sit up in bed and answer them. 

The bishop explained that they had come “'in all chaiity to 
comfort her in her illness,” and proceeded to do so by pointing 
out the uncomfortable possibilities in store for her. Her responses 
on her trial, he pointed out, had been dangerously “diveise and 
various”; nevertheless the matters put to her, he admitted, had 
often been very difficult, and she was an ignorant unlettered girl. 
He was prepared to lend her the services of the doctors present, 
or any others she might name, to give her daily instruction and 
lead her back to the way of truth. Otherwise—“if you persist 
in trusting to your own judgment and inexperience, we shall 
have to abandon you, so you should consider well the peril you 
run, which we, with all our strength, all our affection, seek to 
avert.” 

Coming from his mouth the words seem sheerest hypocrisy, 
yet in a strictly professional sense they were absolutely sincere. 
Personally and politically he would have been quite happy to 
make the English a present of her life; but his pride as a lawyer 
and the prestige of the Church of which he was a high officer 
both commanded that it be done with the most scrapulous 
observance of the forms. 

Joan feebly thanked him and the others for their solicitude 
and their offer of instruction. She would continue to rely on the 
counsel God was good enough to send her. All she asked was that 
she be allowed, if it so happened that she died of her illness, to 
receive the last sacraments and be buried in holy ground. 


A fortnight later, on May and, she was hauled, ragged and 
emaciated, before the two judges and sixty-four “reverend 
masters,” including several notabilities especially invited to hear 
her publicly exhorted in the great hall of the castle. The preacher 
was Jean de Ghalillon, Archdeacon of Evreux, Professor of 
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Theology and an old school friend of Cauchon’s at the Univer¬ 
sity. He lectured her for two hours on what tlie honest, con¬ 
scientious and scientific persons present had found reprehensible 
in her conduct. She would not abate one jot of what she had 
already said on the trial. For the first time the fearful goal 
toward which she was moving was specifically alluded to: did 
she realise, Chatillon asked her pointedly, that in refusing to 
submit to the One Holy Cathohe Church, she was risking punish¬ 
ment by fire? “If I saw the flames before me, I should still 
answer you the same,” she replied. She would soon have the 
chance to prove it. 

They offered to refute her accounts of the sign and the 
Voices by bringing witnesses from Chinon, the clerks from 
Poitiers who had examined her, almost anybody she liked of 
her own party, to Rouen under safe conduct. She refused. What 
was the good of it? She knew that there was no more in the 
famous register at Poitiers about her supernatural revelations 
than in the record of the trial. All that was in her own head, 
and there it would for ever remain. As for the sign, let them go 
to Orleans and try to find the English army that had been there 
two years ago. She knew also tliat the clerics and the courtiers 
of her own side loved her no more than those on the other, 
since she was shnply not the sort that priests or politicians had 
any use for. For one glorious moment she had imposed her 
visions on the governors of France, but at the first sign of failure 
they had washed their hands of her and the visions alike. All the 
quiet bitterness of her painfully acquired knowledge came out in 
the words, “I know not what they believe and leave it to their 
consciences.” 

She was alone, as utterly alone as a human being could be, 
cut off from the mother for whom she so often longed and 
abandoned by the king she had so greatly served. All around 
were enemies, and the only refuge was in the bosom of the 
Church which she could only accept by denying God in the 
form in which He had chosen to reveal Himself to her. The 
heroine of Orleans herself seems of far smaller stature than the 
feeble little figure that shambled back to her cell after Chatillon, 
the Bishop, the Inquisitor and the sixty-four gowned doctors 
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were through with her, a girl who was very young striving with 
an institution which was very old, and finclmg how puny a thing 
was her inspiration to defend her against its accumulated 
experience. 

For she was beginning to suspect, very dimly as yet, that she 
could not win, at least on eaith, whatever might be the verdict 
in Heaven. When the “pains of temporal fire” were again men¬ 
tioned she said, “You will never do what you threaten to me 
without suffering for it in your own souls and bodies.” But that 
was a far different thing from saying that she would be saved 
before they could do it. And when Cauchon gave her a final 
monition to submit, instead of rebuffing liim as before she asked 
thoughtfully, “How much time will you give me to reflect 
upon it ?” He quickly advised her to decide on the instant, but 
since she would not she was marched off. 

For a week she meditated, and then the bishop thought that 
it was time to help her to a decision. He had Massieu bring her 
to the gloomy dungeon in the Great Tower (it is still standing), 
where he was waiting for her with Chatillon, Loisclcur and a few 
others. He demanded that she leU the truth about certain things 
concerning which he suspected that she had lied—all of them, 
by a coincidence, of some political bearing. Otherwise . . . and 
he pointed to the rack, where Mauger le Parmentier, an officer 
of the diocesan court of Rouen and a black-clad companion 
stood expectantly waiting to begin. 

Joan surveyed the instrument and its attendants briefly, then 
said to Cauchon, “Of course if you are going to tear my limbs 
apart PH tell you anything you like; but when you’ve finished 
I shall say that you made me do it by force.” 

Cauchon and his companions glanced at one another xmeasily. 
Somehow her good sense had led her to hit on the one weakness 
in the use of torture—a confession made imder it was invalid if 
repudiated within two weeks, and experienced sinners always 
confessed at the first touch of the rack only to recant later, so 
that its benefits were confined chiefly to novices and the 
timorous. 

The churchmen quickly discovered that her words were not 
mere bravado, for she declined to answer their questions exactly 
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as before; so, “seeing how hardened was her soul and fearing 
that torments would be of little profit to her,” they postponed the 
matter to take further advice. 


On the following Wednesday, May 23rd—the anniversary of 
her capture—Joan was led into a small room near her cell to 
hear her final exhortation. The preacher was Pierre Maurice, the 
most brilliant of the younger canons of Rouen, and amongst the 
dozen spectators were the Bishops of Therouanne and Noyon. 
Maurice read and explained to her the University’s opinion at 
length, then putting the paper aside he spoke to her more gently 
than anyone had spoken to her for a long time, more wisely than 
any of his profession, perhaps, had ever spoken to her. “Joan, 
very dear friend,” he called her, and pleaded, “Do not allow 
yourself to be cut off from Our Lord Jesus Christ, who created 
you to share in His glory; do not elect the way of eternal dam¬ 
nation with the enemies who seek each day to distract men by 
taking the figures of angels and saints, saying they are from 
Heaven. . . . You believed too lightly in your apparitions . . . 
repel them and acquiesce in the opinions of those who are 
learned in the Law and the Holy Scriptures. . . 

It was the Church’s case in a nutshell. Then Maurice turned 
to her side of the matter and illustrated what he meant by two 
examples that showed a deep insight into her psychology : “Sup¬ 
pose that your king had set you to guard a place, forbidding you 
to let any stranger enter. Someone comes and says that he has 
the king’s authority, without showing any credential or proof. 
Well, would you believe and admit him? Just so Our Lord, 
when Pie ascended to Heaven, entrusted the government of His 
Church to Saint Peter and his successors, forbidding them in the 
future to accept anyone who presented himself in His name 
unless accredited by His words. . . . 

“Or suppose that, when you were with your king, some knight 
or other, bom in his domain, rose and said, ‘I will not' obey 
the king or submit to his officers,’ Would you condemn him? 
Then what do you, who were received into the Faith of Christ 
by the sacrament of baptism, who became a daughter of the 
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Church, a bride of Christ, say of yourself for not obeying His 
officers, the pi elates of the Church? . . 

It was just the sort of appeal to excite her imagination. The 
analogies were so apt . . . could it be true, she asked herself for 
the first time, that in accepting the Voices so readily she had 
really betrayed God’s trust, instead of receiving it as she had 
thought ? Had she done in ignorance what she so greatly blamed 
in Philip the Good and the other rebels to their lawful lord? 
While she pondered, Maurice went on—and if the man was 
insincere, then the glow of his words came from a passion greater 
than himself: “Amend your errors, return to the way of truth, 
submit yourself to the judgment of the Church ... if you refuse, 
know that your soul will be swallowed up in damnation; and I 
fear the destruction of your body as well. May Jesus Christ 
preserve you from it.” He waited for Joan to answer. 

She was moved, shaken, but she was not yet ready to deny 
the wonderful experience with which she had lived day and 
night for nearly six years. They painted for her in gruesome 
detail the building of the fire, the executioner binding her to 
the stake, the slow torment of her body, but she still shook her 
head and replied, “What I said on the trial I will maintain until 
death.” 

That was all. Gauchon solemnly declared, “The cause is 
ended,” and that on the morrow sentence would be pronounced 
and executed. He directed Massieu to take the prisoner back 
to her cell. 

We Imow nothing at all of what Joan did or thought that 
night; they left her severely alone except for the company of her 
jailers. She said later that her Voices came to her and told her 
she would abjure on the morrow; one can be sure at least that 
they were very much on her mind during her long vigil. Her 
judges had little doubt that she would submit, despite her last 
words to Maurice; they had had too long experience in the con¬ 
fessional and the court not to be aware of certain earthquakes 
of the soul. 

Never in the history of the world had a girl been through an 
inquisition like hers or had the massive dogma of the Christian 
faith exposed so lucidly, so painstakingly, so impressively. She 
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had heard many things that had been strange to her, and it was 
little wonder if doubt at last touched her. Those doctors who 
could draw out and dissect her inmost thought . . . they were 
so sure of themselves . . . might they not, after all, be right and 
she wrong? The hardest thing in the world for a person broken 
in body and spirit to cling to is the certainty of his own experi¬ 
ence in the face of overwhelming external authority. On the 
one hand was a hondble death, without the sacraments, without 
Christian burial; on the other reconciliation with the Church 
into which she had been baptised, safety, perhaps even peace in 
the stern nunnery of an ecclesiastical prison ... all these things 
she must have turned over and over in her mind before exhaus¬ 
tion brought her sleep. 


Brother Martin confessed her, whereafter Isambard dc la 
Pierre, also of the Order of Dominicans, brought in the Host and 
the stole for the celebration of the Mass. Torches were lit in 
the dim cell, “a great multitude” and the two monks chanted 
litanies and recited the prayer for the dying. Then Massieu led 
her out to the waiting tumbril, the two priests helped her in and 
together they set forth on the short ride, accompanied by a 
hundred and twenty mcn-at-aims on foot. 

The streets were packed as if it were a holiday and the 
soldiers had to clear a way for the rumbling cart into the Old 
Market Place, It was a large irregular square with streets giving 
into it on several sides. On one side a large stand had been 
erected for the ecclesiastical and civil dignitaries, while in the 
centre was a small platform for Joan, facing the west door of 
a church, and close by another for Nicolas Midi, who was to 
preach the sermon. 

The scaffold was a few paces off at Joan’s right. The spectacle 
was on a larger and more popular, yet more solemn, scale than 
on the previous Thursday, and eight hundred soldiers were in 
attendance to prevent disorder. 

Joan wore the long grey robe again, and on her head was a 
paper mitre inscribed, “Heretic, Relapse, Apostate, Idolatress” 
—-a simple slogan for the public, who pretty generally believed 
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that she was being punished for resuming her male apparel and 
for nothing else. On a placard above the stake was an amplified 
list of the crimes attaching to the name of who calls 

herself the Maid. . . 

She stood “very peacefully” while Midi preached to her on 
the text: “And whether one member suffersj aU members suffer 
with it. . . .” He exhorted her to make her peace with God, for 
the Church could no longer help her, and then knelt while 
Cauchon from his place read tlic terrible formula beginning 
with, “In the name of God, amen,” and ending, “we reject you, 
we cut you off, we abandon you, praying only that secular 
power may moderate its sentence upon you, sparing you death 
and the mutilation of your members. , . An ironical prayer: 
the Church might not order blood to be shed, but if any secular 
power had ever refused to carry out sentence of death, the 
Church would have retorted with instant excommunication upon 
those whose duty it was to do so. 

Joan knelt in the company of tire two monks, praying and 
weeping with them at the same time, and from all over the 
square came sobs, even of the priests who had brought her 
where she was. Some of the English soldiers, however, less 
affected by the scene than by the hour, which was getting on for 
noon, growled, “WcU, priests, are you going to make us dine 
here?” But one of them, like a great prototype, heard her ask for 
a cross and made one for her out of two bits of wood. She 
kissed it and put it in her bosom “between gown and flesh.” 

The crowd’s nerves began to give way; above the low mono¬ 
tone of prayers rmd sobs rose shrieks as men and women flung 
themselves on the ground in fits of hysterical raving. Cauchon 
and the Bailiff of Rouen (the civil officer representing the secular 
arm) exchanged glances. No words passed, but at a signal the 
executioner, Geoffrey Therage, sent his two assistants across the 
short intervening space to the platform where Joan was kneeling. 
They seized her, hurried her to the scaffold and up the ladder. 

A chain was passed round her waist, binding her to the stake, 
and an instant later the first wisp of smoke drifted upward 
through the pile of dry twigs. So expeditiously was it aU accom¬ 
plished, in order to cut short the disturbing symptoms amongst 
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the onlookers, that the lay sentence was neglected—a breach of 
decorum long remembered by the clerics with grief and scandal 
that the victim should have gone direct to her death on the 
Church’s sole judgment. 

Joan, seemingly in a daze, munnured, “Rouen, Rouen, are 
you indeed to be my home ?” as if only then did hope at last 
abandon her of hearing the clatter of French hooves and seeing 
the white standard with the golden lilies approaching on an 
errand of rescue. She shut her eyes a moment as the first heat 
scorched her, then opened them and called to Brother Martin 
to hold aloft the bright cross borrowed from the altar of the 
church over the way. With her gaze fixed upon it she prayed in 
little gasps until the flames, mercifully fed by oil, closed round 
her in a roar and the smoke concealed her from view. A great 
wail of “Jesus” rang across the market place, followed by utter 
—and final—silence. 

The scene that followed was apocalyptic. A man screamed 
that he had seen her soul rise from the fire in the fomr of a white 
dove and fly away “on the side of France.” Others shouted that 
the heavens had opened to receive her bodily. At a command 
from the bailiff the executioner parted the flames to display the 
corpse still there, charred and limp at the foot of the stake, then 
swept the twigs together so that they might finish their work. It 
was all to no purpose. The revulsion had already begun. A 
secretary of the king of England exclaimed loudly, “We are 
lost, we have burned a saint,” and one of the priests who had 
voted for her death groaned, “I would that my soul were where 
hers will be tonight.” A final verdict of state and Church had 
been unwittingly pronounced by two of their minor representa¬ 
tives ere the Maid was five minutes dead. 

Before the ashes had quite cooled they were swiftly collected 
and scattered into the Seine, lest the people should wait to gather 
and preserve them as relics. A vain precaution, in more senses 
than one. The intangible relics of her being were already 
immortal in the memory of a people, while in the course of time 
the veneration of her physical relics (such as they are) would be 
made lawful and virtuous by the same institution which had 
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just destroyed her body . . . when, on April i8th, 1909, before 
a vast concourse, including sixty French bishops, assembled in 
the basilica of St. Peter’s in Rome, she would be proclaimed by 
Apostolic Brief “the victim of expiation for the ransom of 
France” and a saint of “the Catholic Church, of which she was 
always a submissive child. . . 
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THE BASTILLE 

Henri Maseres de Latude 

The Marquis de Latude (he assumed this title when the 
legitimate marquis in whose chateau he had been illegitimately 
born in 1725 died) spent his early youth in the Army and a 
good thirty-five years in the most notorious of French prisons: 
the Bastille, Vincennes, Charenton, and Bicetre. This was a 
result of an ill-advised attempt to curry favour with Madame 
de Pompadour, by the rather ingenuous device of forewarning 
her of a plot to take her life, which involved a packet, 
probably containing poison, that had been despatched to her 
—by Latude himself. When it arrived, he was asked to write 
his name and address so that he could be suitably rewarded, 
but poor Latude had forgotten to disguise the writing on the 
packet. The dungeons he was imprisoned in would have 
shattered all hope in the majority of persons, yet he contrived 
with infinite patience and endurance to keep his sanity, to 
frainfully devise and effect, with nearly two years of minutely 
conceived preparation, a classic escape from the Bastille in 
1756, Latude afterwards wrote of these experiences in his 
Memoirs; Dumas himself could have done no belter. 

■k 

It was out of the question to think for a moment of escaping 
from the Bastille by the gates. Every physical obstacle was united 
to render that impracticable. There remained no alternative 
but to attempt the air. In our chamber was a chimney, the 
tunnel of which came out on the summit of the tower; but, like 
those in the Bastille, it was filled with iron gratings, which in 
several places scarcely allowed a free passage to the .smoke. Sup¬ 
posing we were arrived at the top of the tower, we had under 
us an abyss of two hundred feet. At the bottom was a ditch, 
commanded on the opposite side by a very high wall, which it 
was necessary to climb over. We were alone—without imple¬ 
ments or materials—watched at every moment of the day and 
night—overlooked, besides, by a multitude of sentinels, who sur¬ 
rounded the Bastille, and appeared completely to invest it. 
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I was not disheartened by these accumulated obstacles and 
dangers. I communicated my ideas to my comrade; he looked 
upon me as a madman, and relapsed into his usual state of 
apathy. . . . 

My first object was to discover a place where I could con¬ 
ceal from all observation our tools and materials, in case I should 
have the address to procure them. I had occupied several dif¬ 
ferent chambers in the BastiUe; and, whenever those immediately 
above and below me were also occupied, I could perfectly dis¬ 
tinguish whatever noise was made in the one or the other. In 
the room in which we were now confined, I could hear all the 
movements of the prisoner who was above, but none of those 
of the prisoner in the apartment below; and I was quite certain 
that apartment was inhabited. I concluded, therefore, that our 
chamber had a double floor, with probably an interval between 
the two; and I took the following means of ascertaining the fact. 
There was a chapel in the Bastille, where Mass was celebrated 
once on every weekday, and three times on Sundays. In this 
chapel were four little cabinets, so arranged that those who were 
there were concealed from the priest, except only when a small 
curtain was dravm aside at the elevation of the Host, Pemission 
to attend Mass was an especial favour occasionally granted to 
the prisoners, and only to be obtained with great difficulty. 
Monsieur Berryer had procured this indulgence for us, and also 
for the prisoner who occupied the No. 3 chamber, the one 
immediately under ours. On returning from chapel I resolved 
to seize a moment before this prisoner was locked up again, and 
cast a hurried glance round his apartment. I explained to 
d’Aligre a method qf assisting me. I told him to put his tooth¬ 
pick-case in his pocket-handkerchief, ahd, when we should be 
on the second story, to draw out his handkerchief suddenly, to 
contrive so that the toothpick-case should fall to the bottom of 
the stairs, and to request the turnkey to go and pick it up for 
Irim. The name of this man is Daragon, and he is still alive. 

This little plan succeeded to a miracle. While Daragon was 
looking for the tootlrpick-case, I ran quickly up to No, 3. I 
drew back the bolt of the door, and examined the height of 
the chamber from the floor: I found it did not exceed ten feet 
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and a half. I re-closed the door, and from that chamber to 
ours I counted thirty-two stairs of nearly equal height. I meas¬ 
ured one of them, and the result of my calculation convinced 
me that, between the floor of our room and the ceiling of that 
below, there must be an interval of five feet and a half, which 
could not be filled up with either stones or timber, on account 
of the enormous weight. 

As soon as the door of our apartment was bolted on us and 
we were left alone, I threw myself on the neck of d’Aligre, 
intoxicated with confidence and hope, and embraced him with 
transport. “My friend,” exclaimed I, “patience and courage, and 
we arc saved!” I explained to him my calculations and con¬ 
clusions. “We can conceal our ropes and materials—it is all I 
want,” cried I—“we are saved!” 

“How!” replied he—“you have not yet abandoned your 
dreams! Ropes! Materials! where are they? where can we 
procure them?” 

“Ropes!” exclaimed I—^“we have more than we require: this 
trunk {showing him mine) contains more than a thousand feet 
of rope.” 

I spoke with animation, full of my idea, and transported with 
new hopes. I appeared to him possessed. He looked at me 
steadily, and, with the most touching tone of tender interest, “My 
friend,” said he, “recall your senses, and subdue this wild 
delirium. Your trunk, you say, contains more than a thousand 
feet of rope: I Imow as well as you what it contains—there is not 
a single inch of rope!” 

“How !” interrupted I, “have I not a vast ejuantity of linen— 
thirteen dozen and a half of shirts—many napkins, stockings, 
nightcaps, and other articles? Will not these supply us? We 
will unravel them, and we shall have abundance of rope.” 

D’Aligre, as if struck by a thunderbolt, penetrated at once 
the whole of my plan and my ideas. 

“With what,” said he, “shall we wrench away these iron grat¬ 
ings which fill our chimney? where shall we find materials for 
the ladder of wood we require? where are the tools with which 
to commence our operations?” 

“My friend,” replied I, “it is genius that creates, and we have 
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that which despair supplies. It will direct our hands; and once 
more I tell you we shall be saved.” 

We had a folding table, supported by two iron hooks: we 
gave them an edge, by whetting them on the tiled floor. We 
converted the steel of our tinder-box, in less than two hours, into 
a tolerable pen-knife, with which we formed two handles to these 
hooks: their principal use would be to tear away the iron 
gratings from our chimney. 

We were no sooner locked up for the night than we com¬ 
menced our operations. By means of our hooks, we raised some 
tiles of the floor, and, digging for about six hours, discovered, as 
I had conjectured, a vacant space of four feet between the floor 
of our apartment and the ceiling of that below. We then replaced 
the tiles, which scarcely appeared to have been moved. These 
first operations completed, we ripped the seams and hems of 
two shirts, and drew out the threads one by one. We tied them 
together, and wound them on a number of small balls, which 
we afterwards rewound on two larger balls, each of which was 
composed of fifty threads, sixty feet long. We twisted them 
together, and formed a single cord of about fifty-five feet long, 
with which we constructed a rope ladder of twenty feet, intended 
to support us aloft in the chimney, while we forced out the bars 
and pointed iron with which it was defended. 

This was the most irksome employment that can possibly be 
conceived, and demanded six montlis’ incessant labour, the bare 
recollection of which makes me shudder. We could only pursue 
the work by bending and twisting our bodies in the most painful 
positions. An hour at a time was all we could bear, and we never 
came down without hands covered with blood, These iron bars 
were fastened with an extremely hard mortar, which we had no 
means of softening, but by blowing water with our mouths into 
the holes as we worked them. An idea may be formed of the 
difficulty of this work, when we were well pleased if in a whole 
night we had cleared away the eighth of an inch of this mortar. 
When we got a bar out, we replaced it in its hole, that, if we 
were inspected, the deficiency might not appear; and so as to 
enable us to take them all out at once, should we be in a situation 
to attempt our escape. 
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After dedicating six months to this obstinate and cruel labour, 
we applied ourselves to the wooden ladder, which was necessary 
to mount from the ditch upon the parapet, and from thence 
into the Governor’s garden. This ladder required to be from 
twenty to twenty-five feet long. We devoted to this nearly all 
our fuel, which consisted of logs about eighteen or twenty inches 
long. We now found we should want blocks and pulleys, and 
several other things, for which a saw was indispensable. I made 
one with an iron candlestick, by means of the steel of the tinder- 
box, from which we had constructed the pen-knife. With this 
piece of the steel, the saw, and the iron hooks, we chopped and 
hewed our logs; wc made our tenons and mortices in them, to 
joint them one into the other, with two holes through each to 
pass in the round, and two pegs to prevent swagging. We made 
the ladder with only one upright, through which we put twenty 
rounds, each of fifteen inches long. The upright was three inches 
in diameter, so that each round projected six inches clear on 
each side. To every piece of which the ladder was composed, 
the proper round was tied with a string, to enable us to put it 
together readily in the dark. As we completed each piece, we 
concealed it between the two floors. With the tools we had 
already made, we completed our worlcshop. We made a pair of 
compasses, a square, a carpenter’s rule, etc., etc., and hid them 
carefully in our magazine. 

There was a danger to provide against, which could only be 
parried by the most sedulous precautions. I have already stated 
that, independent of the constant visits of the turnkeys and other 
officers of the Bastille, at moments when they were least ex¬ 
pected, one of the constant customs of the place was to watch 
secretly the actions and discourse of the prisoner’s. We could only 
escape observation by working at night, and carefully concealing 
every trace of our employment; a chip or a shaving might betray 
us. 

But it was also necessary to deceive the ears of our spies: we 
spoke to each other continually of our project; and to confound 
the ideas of our observers, and lead astray all suspicion, we 
invented a particular dictionary, giving a fictitious name to all 
our different implements. The saw we called monkey—the 
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reel, Anubis —the hoolcs, Tubalcain (from the name of the first 
workmen who made use of iron); the hole we had made in the 
floor to conceal our materials, we called Polyphemus, in allusion 
to the cave of that celebrated Cyclops. The wooden ladder we 
christened Jacob, wliich recalled the idea of that mentioned in 
the Scriptures—the rounds, sheep —the ropes, doves, on account 
of their whiteness. A ball of thread, the little brother —the pen¬ 
knife, the puppy dog, etc., etc. If anyone came suddenly into 
our room, and either of us saw any of our tools or materials 
exposed, he uttered the name, as Jacob, Monkey, Anubis, etc., 
and the other immediately concealed it, with his pocket-handker¬ 
chief or a napkin. We were thus incessantly on our guard, and 
had the good fortune to deceive the Arguses who watched us. 

Our operations being thus far in progress, we set about our 
principal rope ladder, which was to be at least one hundred 
and eighty feet long. We began by unravelling all our linen, 
shirts, towels, nightcaps, stockings, drawers, pocket-handkerchiefs 
—everything which could supply thread of silk, As we made 
a ball, we concealed it in Polyphemus', and when we had a suffi¬ 
cient quantity, we employed a whole night in twisting it into a 
rope, and I defy the most skilful rope-maker to have done it 
better. 

The upper part of the building of the Bastille projects over 
the wall three or four feet: this would necessarily occasion our 
ladder to wave and swing about as we came down it, enough 
to turn the strongest head. To obviate this, and prevent our 
falling and being dashed to pieces in the descent, we made a 
second rope, three hundred and sixty feet long, to steady the 
person first descending. This rope was to be reeved through a 
kind of double block without sheaves, lest it should become 
jammed, or fixed between the sides and the wheel, and thus 
keep us suspended in the air, instead of assisting our descent 

Besides these, we constructed several other shorter ropes, to 
fasten our ladder to a cannon, and for any other unforeseen 
occasions. When all these ropes were finished, we measured them, 
and found they amounted to 1,400 feet. We then made two 
hundred and eight rounds for the rope and wooden ladders. 
To prevent the noise which the rovmds would make against the 
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wall during our descent, we covered them all with the linings of 
our morning gowns, waistcoats, and under-waistcoats. In all 
these preparations we employed eighteen months, but still they 
were incomplete. 

We had provided means to get to the top of the tower, and 
from thence to the bottom of the ditch. To escape from the ditch, 
there were two methods. The first was, to climb up the parapet, 
from the parapet to the Governor’s garden, and from thence to 
descend into the ditch of the Porte St. Antoine. But the parapet 
we had to cross was always well furnished with sentinels. It is 
true, we might fix on a very dark and rainy night, when the 
sentinels did not go their rounds, and thus might escape their 
notice; but it might rain when we climbed up our chimney, and 
clear up at the very moment when we arrived at the parapet. 
We should then meet the Grand Rounds, who always carried 
lights; this would render it impossible to conceal ourselves, and 
wc should be ruined for ever. 

The other plan increased our labours, but was the less dan¬ 
gerous of the two. It consisted in making a way through the 
wall which separated the ditch of the Bastille from that of the 
Porte St. Antoine. I considered that, in the numerous floods 
during which the Seine had caused this ditch to overflow, the 
water must have weakened the mortar, and rendered it less 
difficult to break through, and thus we should be enabled to 
force a passage. For this puri)ose, we .should require an auger 
or gimlet, to make holes in the mortar, so as to enable us to 
insert the points of two of the iron bars to be taken out of our 
chimney, and with these to force out the stones. Accordingly, 
we made an auger with the hinge of one of our bedsteads, 
and fastened a handle to it in the form of a cross. 

We fixed on Wednesday, February 25th, 1756. The river had 
overflowed its banlcs; there were four feet of water in the ditch 
of the Bastille, and also in that of the Porte St. Antoine, by which 
latter we hoped to effect our deliverance. I filled a leathern 
portmanteau with a complete change of clothes for each of us, 
in case we were fortunate enough to escape. Our dinner was 
scarcely over, when we set up our great ladder of ropes, that is, we 
fastened the rounds to it, and hid it under our beds. We then 
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arranged our wooden ladder in three pieces; we put our iron bars 
in their cases, to prevent their making a noise; and we packed 
up, besides, a bottle of brandy, to warm us, and keep up our 
strength, during nine hours that we might be obliged to work 
up to our neclcs in the water. 

We then waited patiently till our supper was brought up, 
and the turnkeys locked us up for the night. I ascended the 
chimney first: I had the rheumatism in my left arm, but I 
thought little of the pain, for I soon experienced one much more 
severe. I had taken none of the precautions used by chimney¬ 
sweepers ; I was nearly choked by the soot; and having no 
leathern guards on my knees and elbows, they soon became so 
excoriated that the blood ran down on my legs and hands. In 
this state I arrived at the top of the chimney. As soon as I got 
there, I let down a ball of twine with which I had provided 
myself. D’Aligre attached to this the end of the rope to which 
our portmanteau was fastened. I drew it up, untied it, and threw 
it on the platform of the Bastille. In the same way we hoisted 
up the wooden ladder, the two iron bars, and ah our other 
articles; we finished by the ladder of ropes, the end of which I 
allowed to hang down, to aid d’Aligre in getting up, whilst I 
held the upper part by means of a large wooden peg which we 
had prepared on purpose. I passed it through the ropes, and 
placed it across the funnel of the chimney. By these means, my 
companion mounted much more easily than I had done. I then 
came down from the top of the chimney, where I had been in a 
very painful position, and both of us stood on the platform of the 
Bastille. 

We now arranged all our different articles: we began by 
making a coil of our rope ladder, of about four feet diameter; 
we roUed it to the tower called La Tour du Tresor, which 
appeared the most favourable for our descent. We fastened one 
end of the ladder to a piece of cannon, and lowered it gently 
down the wall. Then we fastened the block, and passed the 
rope of 360 feet long through it, this rope I tied firmly round 
my body, and d’Aligre slackened it slowly, as I went down. Not¬ 
withstanding this precaution, I swung fearfully about in the air, 
at every step I made. The mere remembrance of my situation 
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makes me shudder. At length I landed safely in the ditch, and 
d’Aligre immediately lowered the portmanteau and all our other 
effects. I fortunately found a dry spot, higher than the water 
which filled the ditch, and there I placed them. My companion 
then followed my example, and descended without accident; 
but he had an advantage over me, for I held the ladder with all 
my strength, and greatly prevented its swinging. 

When we both found ourselves safe in the bottom of the ditch, 
we felt a momentary sensation of regret at not being able to 
carry away our rope ladder and other implements—rare and 
precious monuments of what human industry and exertion can 
achieve, when inspired by the love of liberty. 

It did not rain, and we heard the sentinel marching up and 
down, at about twelve yards’ distance; we were therefore forced 
to give up our plan of escaping by the parapet and the Gover¬ 
nor’s garden, and resolved to use our iron bars. We crossed the 
ditch of the Bastille, straight over to the wall which divides it 
from that of the Porte St. Antoine, and went to work sturdily. 
Just at this point there was a small ditch of about six feet broad, 
and a foot and a half deep, which increased the depth of the 
water accordingly. Elsewhere it reached up to our middles, and 
here to our armpits. It had thawed only for a few days, and there 
was still floating ice in the water. We continued there nine hours, 
exhausted with fatigue and benumbed with the cold. We had 
scarcely begun our work, when I saw, about twelve feet over 
our heads, a patrol major, whose lanthorn exactly cast a light 
over the place we were in. We had no alternative but to put 
our heads under water as he passed, and this occurred several 
times during the night. 

At length, after nine hours of incessant alarm and exertion, 
after having worked out the stones one by one, we succeeded in 
making, in a waU of four feet and a half thick, a hole sufficiently 
wide, and we both crept through. We were already giving way 
to our transport, when we fell into a danger we had not foreseen, 
and which had nearly proved fatal to us. In crossing the St. 
Antoine ditch, to get into the road to Bercy, we fell into the 
aqueduct. This acqueduct had ten feet of water over our heads, 
and two feet of mud at the bottom, which prevented our walking 
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through to the opposite side, although it was only six feet across. 
D’Aligre fell on me, and had nearly thrown me down. Had 
that misfortune happened, we were lost; for neither of us pos¬ 
sessed strength enough to get up again, and we must have been 
smothered. Finding myself laid hold of by d’Ahgre, I gave him 
a violent blow with my fist, which made Iiim let me go: at the 
same instant, throwing myself forward, I got out of the acque- 
duct. I then felt for d’AIigre, and, seizing hold of his hair, drew 
him to my side. We were soon out of the ditch, and, just as the 
clock struck five, found ourselves on the high road. 
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A VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD 
By Lord Anson 

George Anson^ who ranks high among the most famous of 
British Admirals, was born in i6gy, and entered the Navy at 
the age of 14. He earned swift promotion, and was sent with 
a squadron in 1^40 to attack and harass the Spaniards in 
South America. His ill-equipped, storm-lashed ships were 
finally reduced to one, his ozon flagship, the ‘^Centurion”; he 
had rounded the Cape, worried the Spaniards, and had made 
his way back to the Chinese port of Macao. His subsequent 
capture of a prize Spanish galleon between Mexico and the 
Philippines was a further proof of the resourcefulness and 
courage he had shown in sailing round the world in the course 
of duty—a journey that took him just over four years. The 
account of it, written largely by his chaplain Richard Walter, 
includes this episode of endurance at sea as the "Centurion” 
rounded Cape Horn. 

★ 

After the mortifying disappointment of falling in with the coast 
of Terra del Fuego, when we esteemed ourselves ten degress to 
the westward of it, we stood away to the S.W. till April 2and, 
when we were in upward of 60° of south latitude, and by our 
account near 6° to the westward of Cape Noir. In this run, we 
had a series of as favourable weather as could well be expected in 
that part of the world, even in a better season, so that this inter¬ 
val, setting the inquietude of our thoughts aside, was by far the 
most eligible of any we enjoyed from Streights Le Maire to the 
west coast of America. Tliis moderate weather continued with 
little variation till the 24th, but on the 24th, in the evening, the 
wind began to blow fresh, and soon increased to a prodigious 
storm, and the weather being extremely thick, about midnight 
we lost sight of the other four ships of the squadron, which, 
notwithstanding the violence of the preceding storms, had 
hitherto kept in company with us. Nor was this our sole misfor¬ 
tune, for the next morning, endeavouring to hand the top-sails, 
the clew-lines and bunt-lines broke, and the sheets being half- 
flown, every seam in the top-sails was soon split from top to 
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bottom, and the main top-sail shoolc so strongly in the wind that 
it carried away the top lanthom, and endangered the head of 
the mast; however, at length some of the most daring of our men 
ventured upon the yard and cut the sail away close to the reefs, 
though with the utmost hazard of their lives. Whilst at the same 
time the fore top-sail beat about the yard with so much fury 
that it was soon blown to pieces; nor was our attention to our 
top-sails our sole employment, for the main-sail blew loose, which 
obliged us to lower down the yard to secure the sail, and the 
fore-yard being likewise lowered, we lay-to under a mizen. In 
this storm, besides the loss of our top-sails, we had much of our 
rigging broke, and lost a main-studding sail-boom out of the 
chains. 

On the 25th, about noon, the weather became more moderate, 
which enabled us to sway up our yards, and to repair, in the best 
manner we could, our shattered rigging, but still we had no 
sight of the rest of our squadron, nor indeed were we joined 
by any of them again till after our arrival at Juan Fernandes, 
nor did any two of them, as we have since leamed, continue 
in company together. This total and almost instantaneous separa¬ 
tion was the more wonderful as we had hitherto kept together 
for seven weeks, through all the reiterated tempests of this tur¬ 
bulent climate. It must indeed be owned that we had hence room 
to expect that we might make our passage in a shorter time than 
if we had continued together, because we could now make the 
best of our way without being retarded by the misfortunes of the 
other ships; but then we had the melancholy reflection that we 
ourselves were hereby deprived of the assistance of others, and 
our safety would depend upon our single ship, so that if a plank 
started, or any other accident of the same nature should take 
place, we must aU irrecoverably perish; or should we be driven 
on shore, we had the uncomfortable prospect of ending our 
days on some desolate coast, without any reasonable hope of ever 
getting off again, whereas, with another ship in company, all 
these calamities are much less formidable, since in every kind 
of danger there would be some probability that one ship at least 
might escape, and might be capable of preserving or relieving 
the crew of the other. 
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The remaining part of this month of April we had generally 
hard gales, although we had been every day, sinee the 22 nd, 
edging to the northward; however, on the last day of the month, 
we flattered ourselves with the expectation of soon terminating 
all our sufferings, for we that day found ourselves in the latitude 
of 52° 13', which being to the northward of the Streights of 
Magellan, we were assured that we had completed our passage, 
and had arrived in the confines of the southern ocean; and this 
ocean being denominated Pacifick, from the equability of the 
seasons wliich are said to prevail there, and the facility and 
security with which navigation is there carried on, we doubted 
not but we should be speedily cheered with the moderate gales, 
the smooth water, and the temperate air for which that track of 
the globe has been so renowned. And under the influence of these 
pleasing circumstances we hoped to experience some land of 
compensation for the complicated miseries which had so con¬ 
stantly attended us for the last eight weeks. But here we were 
again disappointed, for in the succeeding month of May our 
sufferings rose to a much liigher pitch than they had ever yet 
done, whether we consider the violence of the stonns, the shatter¬ 
ing of our sails and rigging, or the duninishing and weakening 
of our crew by deaths and sickness, and the probable prospect 
of our total destruction. All this will be sufficiently evident from 
the following circumstantial account of our diversified misfor¬ 
tunes. 

Soon after our passing Streights Le Maire, the scurvy began 
to make its appearance amongst us, and our long continuance 
at sea, the fatigue we underwent, and the various disappoint¬ 
ments we met with, had occasioned its spreading to such a degree 
that at the latter end of April there were but few on board who 
were not in some degree afflicted with it, and in that month no 
less than forty-three died of it on board the Centurion. But 
though we thought tliat the distemper had then risen to an 
extraordinary height, and were willing to hope that as we 
advanced to the northward its malignity would abate, yet we 
found, on the contrary, that in the month of May we lost near 
double that mtmbcr; and as we did not get to land till the middle 
of June, the mortality went on increasing, and the disease 
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extended itself so prodigiously that, after the loss of above two 
hundred men, we could not at last muster more than six fore¬ 
mast men in a watch capable of duty. 

This disease, so frequently attendmg long voyages, and so 
particularly destmctive to us, is sui-ely the most singular and 
unaccountable of any that affects the human body. Its symptoms 
are inconstant and innumerable, and its progress and effects 
extremely irregular; for scarcely any two persons have complaints 
exactly resembling each other, and where there hath been foimd 
some conformity in the symptoms, the order of their appearance 
has been totally different. However, though it frequently puts on 
the form of many other diseases, and is therefore not to be 
described by any exclusive and infallible criterions, yet there are 
some symptoms which are more general than the rest, and, 
occurring the oftenest, deserve a more particular enumeration. 
These common appearances are discoloured spots dispersed over 
the whole surface of the body, swelled legs, putrid gums, and, 
above all, an extraordinary lassitude of the whole body, especially 
after any exercise, however inconsiderable; and this lassitude at 
last degenerates into a proneness to swoon, and even die, on 
the least exertion of strength, or even on the least motion. 

This disease is hkewise usually attended with a strange dejec¬ 
tion of the spirits, and with shiverings, tremblings, and a disposi¬ 
tion to be seized with the most dreadful terrors on the slightest 
accident. Indeed it was most remarkable, in all our reiterated 
experience of this malady, that whatever discouraged our people, 
or at any time damped their hopes, never failed to add new 
vigour to the distemper; for it usually killed those who were in 
the last stages of it, and confined those to their hammocks who 
were before capable of some kind of duty; so that it seemed as if 
alacrity of mind, and sanguine thoughts, were no contemptible 
preservatives from its fatal malignity. 

But it is not easy to compleat the long roll of the various 
concomitants of this disease; for it often produced putrid fevers, 
pleurisies, the jaundice, and violent rheumatic pams, and some¬ 
times it occasioned an obstinate costiveness, which was generally 
attended with a difficulty of breathing, and this was esteemed 
the most deadly of all the scorbutick symptoms; at other times 
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the whole body, but more especially the legs, were subject to 
ulcers of the worst kind, attended with rotten bones, and such a 
luxui'iancy of fungous flesh as yielded to no remedy. But a most 
extraordinary circumstance, and what would be scarcely credible 
upon any single evidence, is, that the scars of wounds which had 
been for many years healed were forced open again by tliis 
virulent distemper. Of this there was a remarkable instance in 
one of the invalids on board the Centurion, who had been 
wounded above fifty years before at the battle of the Boyne, 
for though he was cured soon after, and had continued well for 
a great number of years past, yet on his being attacked by the 
scurvy, his wounds, in the progress of his disease, broke out 
afresh, and appeared as if they had never been healed; nay, 
what is still more astonishing, the callus of a broken bone, which 
had been complcatly formed for a long time, was found to be 
hereby dissolved, and the fracture seemed as if it had never been 
consolidated. Indeed, the effects of this disease were in almost 
every instance wonderful; for many of our people, though 
confined to their hammocks, appeared to have no inconsiderable 
share of health, for they eat and drank heartily, were chearful, 
and talked with much seeming vigour, and with a loud strong 
tone of voice; and yet, on their being the least moved, though 
it was from only one part of the ship to the other, and that too 
in their hammocks, they have immediately expired; and others, 
who have confided in their seeming strength, and have resolved 
to get out of their hammocks, have died before they could well 
reach the deck; nor was it an uncommon thing for those who 
were able to walk the deck, and to do some kind of duty, to drop 
down dead in an instant, on any endeavours to act with their 
utmost effort, many of our people having perished in this manner 
during the course of this voyage. 

With this terrible disease we struggled the greatest part of the 
time of our beating round Cape Horn; and though it did not 
then rage with its utmost violence, yet we buried no less than 
forty-three men on board the Centurion in the month of April, 
as hath been already observed; however, we still entertained 
hopes that when we should have once secured our passage round 
the Cape, we should put a period to this, and all the other evils 
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which had so constantly pursued us. But it was our misfortune 
to find that the Pacifick Ocean was to us less hospitable than 
the turbulent neighbourhood of Terra del Fuego and Cape 
Horn. For being arrived, on May 8th, off the island of 
Socoro, which was the first rendezvous appointed for the squad¬ 
ron, and where we hoped to have met with some of our com¬ 
panions, we cruised for them in that station several days. But 
here we were not only disappointed in our expectations of being 
joined by our friends, and were thereby induced to favour the 
gloomy suggestions of their having all perished; but we were 
likewise perpetually alarmed with the fears of being driven on 
shore upon this coast, which appeared too craggy and irregular 
to give us the least prospect that in such a case any of us could 
possibly escape immediate destruction. For the land had indeed 
a most tremendous aspect; the most distant part of it, and which 
appeared far within the country, being the mountains usually 
called the Andes or Cordilleras, was extremely high and covered 
with snow; and the coast itself seemed quite rocky and barren, 
and the water’s edge skirted with precipices. In some places 
indeed we discerned several deep bays running into the land, 
but the entrance into them was generally blocked up by numbers 
of little islands; and though it was not improbable but there 
might be convenient shelter in some of those bays, and proper 
channels leading thereto, yet, as we were utterly ignorant of the 
coast, had we been driven ashore by the western winds which 
blew almost constantly there, we did not expect to have avoided 
the loss of our ship, and of our lives. 

This continued peril, which lasted for above a fortnight, was 
greatly aggravated by the difficulties we found in working the 
ship, as the scurvy had by this time destroyed so great a part of 
our hands, and had in some degree affected almost the whole 
crew. Nor did we, as we hoped, fed the winds less violent as we 
advanced to the northward; for we had often prodigious squalls 
which split our sails, greatly damaged our rigging, and endan¬ 
gered our masts. Indeed, during the greatest part of the time we 
were upon this coast, the wind blew so hard, that in another 
situation, where we had sufficient sea room, we should certainly 
have lain-to; but in the present exigency we were necessitated to 
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carry both our courses and top-sails in order to keep clear of this 
lee shore. In one of these squalls, which was attended by several 
violent claps of thunder, a sudden flash of fire darted along our 
decks, which, dividing, exploded with a report like that of 
several pistols and wounded many of our men and officers as 
it passed, marking them in different parts of the body. This 
flame was attended with a sti'ong sulphureous stench, and was 
doubtless of the same nature with the larger and more violent 
blasts of lightning which then filled the air. 

It were endless to recite minutely the various disasters, 
fatigues, and terrors which we encountered on this coast; all 
these went on increasing till May 22nd, at which time the 
fury of all the storms which we had hitherto encountered 
seemed to be combined, and to have conspired our destruction. 
In this hurricane almost all our sails were split, and great part 
of our standing rigging broken; and, about eight in the evening, 
a mountainous over-grown sea took us upon our starboard- 
quarter, and gave us so prodigious a shock that several of our 
shrouds broke with the jerk, by which our masts were greatly 
endangered; our ballast and stores too were so strangely shifted 
that the ship heeled afterwards two streaks to port. Indeed it was 
a most tremendous blow, and we were thrown into the utmost 
consleniation from the apprehension of instantly fomidering; 
and though the wind abated in a few hours, yet, as we had no 
more sails left in a condition to bend to our yards, the ship 
laboured very much in a hollow sea, rolling gunwale to, for 
want of sail to steady her: so that we expected our masts, which 
were now very slenderly supported, to come by the board every 
moment. However, we exerted ourselves the best we could to 
stirrup our shrouds, to reeve new lanyards, and to mend our 
sails; but while these necessary operations were carrying on, we 
ran great risque of being driven on shore on the island of Ghiloe, 
which was not far distant from us; but in the midst of our peril 
the wind happily shifted to the southward, and we .steered off 
the land with the main-sail only, the master and myself under¬ 
taking the management of the helm, while everyone else on 
board was busied in securing the masts, and bending the sails 
as fast as they could be repaired. This was the last effort of that 
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Stormy climate; for in a clay or two after we got clear of the land, 
and found the weatlier more moderate than we had yet experi¬ 
enced since our passing Streights Le Maire. And now having 
cruised in vain for more than a fortnight in quest of the other 
ships of the squadron, it was resolved to take the advantage of 
the present favourable season, and the offing we had made from 
this tenible coast, and to make the best of our way for the 
island of Juan Fernandes. For though our next rendezvous was 
appointed off the harbour of Baldivia, yet as we had hitherto 
seen none of our companions at this first rendezvous, it was not 
to be supposed that any of them would be found at the second: 
indeed we had the greatest reason to suspect that all but ourselves 
had perished. Besides, we were by this time reduced to so low 
a condition, that instead of attempting to attack the places of 
the enemy, our utmost hopes could only suggest to us the pos¬ 
sibility of saving the ship, and some part of the remaining 
enfeebled crew, by our speedy arrival at Juan Fernandes; for 
this was the only road in that part of the world where there was 
any probability of our recovering our sick, or I’efitting our vessel, 
and consequently omr getting thither was the only chance we 
had left to avoid perishing at sea. 

Our deplorable situation then allowing no room for delibera¬ 
tion, we stood for the island of Juan Fernandes; and to save 
time, which was now extremely precious (our men dying four, 
five, and six in a day), and likewise to avoid being engaged again 
with a lee shore, we resolved, if possible, to hit the island upon a 
meridian. And, on May 28th, being nearly in the parallel 
upon winch it is laid down, we had great expectations of seeing 
it: but not finding it in the position in which the charts had 
taught us to expect it, we began to fear that we had gone too far 
to the westward; and therefore, though the commodore hhnself 
was strongly persuaded that he saw it on the mowing of the 
28th, yet his officers beheving it to be only a cloud, to which 
opinion the haziness of the weather gave some kind of counten¬ 
ance, it was, on a consultation, resolved to stand to the eastward, 
in the parallel of the island, as it was certain that by this course 
we should either fall in with the island, if we were already to the 
westward of it, or should at least make the mainland of Chili, 
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from whence we might take a new departure, and assure our¬ 
selves, by running to the westward afterwards, of not missi ng the 
island a second time. 

On May 30th we had a view of the continent of Chili, 
distant about twelve or thirteen leagues; the land made exceeding 
high and uneven, and appeared quite white; what we saw being 
doubtless a part of the Cordilleras, which are always covered 
with snow. Though by this view of the land we ascertained 
our position, yet it gave us great uneasiness to find that we had 
so needlessly altered our coui-se, when we were, in all probability, 
just upon the point of making the island; for the mortality 
amongst us was now increased to a most dreadful degree, and 
those who remained alive were utterly dispirited by this new 
disappointment, and the prospect of their longer continuance at 
sea. Our water too began to grow scarce; so that a general 
dejection prevailed amongst us, which added much to the 
virulence of the di,sense, and destroyed numbers of our best 
men; and to all these calamities there was added this vexatious 
circumstance, that when, after having got a sight of the main, 
wc tacked and stood to the westward in quest of the island, we 
were so much delayed by calms and contrary winds, that it cost 
us nine days to regain the westing which, when we stood to the 
eastward, we ran down in two. In this desponding condition, 
with crazy ship, a great scarcity of fresh water, and a crew so 
universally diseased that there were not above ten fore-mast men 
in a watch capable of doing duty, and even some of these lame, 
and unable to go aloft: under these disheartening circumstances, 
we stood to the westward; and, on June gth, at daybreak, 
we at last discovered the long-wished-for island of Juan Fer¬ 
nandes. With this discovery I shall close, after observing 
(which will furnish a very strong image of our unparal¬ 
leled distresses) that by our suspecting ourselves to be to 
the westward of the island on May 28th, and in con¬ 
sequence of this standing in for the main, we lost between 
seventy and eighty of our men, whom we should doubtless have 
saved had we made the island that day, which, had we kept on 
our course for a few hours longer, we could not have failed to 
have doire. 
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